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^  »  Interpretation  of 

NoEoLoA.  Convention 

The  National  Electric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  closed  yesterday 
morning,  and  Electrical  World  read¬ 
ers  will  find  in  this  issue  a  complete 
report  of  this  most  important  assembly. 

The  staff  went  to  the  convention 
last  Sunday  and  through  day  and  night 
hours  worked  unceasingly  to  present  to 
Electrical  World  readers  the  news  of 
the  convention,  a  report  of  all  ad¬ 
dresses  and  an  editorial  interpretation 
of  the  activities.  Only  those  engaged 
in  the  printing  and  editorial  business 
realize  the  labor,  the  skill  and  the 
organization  facilities  required  to  do 
this  job. 

The  work  was  done  because  the  edi¬ 
tors  believed  they  could  render  no 
more  important  service  to  the  light 
and  power  industry.  They  present 
this  issue  to  their  readers  in  this  spirit. 
They  are  human  enough  to  like  recog¬ 
nition  for  doing  their  best,  but  are 
wise  enough  to  find  their  chief  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  task  in  the  hope  that  the 
contents  of  this  issue  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  progress  of  the  industry  they 
serve. 
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Vulcanization  that 
Preserves  Insulation 

when  vulcanized  by  ordinary  meth¬ 
ods,  rubber  insulation  tends  to  swell. 
As  stated  in  our  previous  advertisements, 
however,  Okonite  insulation  is  applied  to 
the  wire  with  a  backing  of  tin.  The  tin 
backing,  folded  around  the  conductor,  forms 
a  rigid  mould  which  holds  the  insulating 
compound  and  prevents  swelling 
during  the  process  of  vulcanization.  This 
is  again  an  exclusive  Okonite  process.  It 
provides  greater  density,  longer  life,  greater 
tensile  strength  and  improved  electrical 
qualities  in  Okonite  Rubber  Insulated  Wires 
and  Cables  which,  for  half  a  century,  have 
been  recognized  as  the  outstanding  products 
in  this  field. 
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The  N.E.L.A.  Convention 
in  Perspective 


There  was  a  great  gathering  of  public  utility 
executives  at  Atlantic  City  this  week.  Leading 
men  came  from  all  sections  of  the  country  seeking 
information  and  advice.  They  had  heard  rumblings  of 
the  investigation  being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  had  read  garbled  reports  of  the  doings 
of  state  committees  on  public  utility  information.  What 
was  to  be  the  answer  of  the  electric  light  and  power 
companies  of  the  country  to  these  accusations  and  in¬ 
sinuations?  Was  the  industry  to  be  damned  by  distorted 
publicity  and  remain  dumb? 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  convention  the 
answer  to  these  questions  was  forthcoming.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association,  through  its  president, 
its  public  policy  committee  and  its  chief  executives,  spoke. 
The  industry  found  its  tongue  and  gave  voice  to  its  policy 
on  public  information.  It  announced  from  the  house¬ 
tops  that  it  will  use  all  proper  channels  for  the  diffusion 
of  information  concerning  the  electric  light  and  power 
business.  It  accepted  full  responsibility,  openly  avowed, 
for  its  every  word  and  act.  It  asked  only  that  it  be  not 
condemned  merely  for  speaking  at  all,  or  told  that  it  has 
no  right  to  defend  itself  in  the  press  or  to  protest  against 
false  statements  in  the  schools.  It  is  w’illing  that  its  own 
declarations  be  disregarded  along  with  intemperate  criti¬ 
cism  leveled  at  it,  and  that  it  be  judged  alone  by  its 
proved  accomplishments  and  indisputable  acts.  On  these, 
it  declared,  public  praise  or  condemnation  must  be  based. 


This  was  the  note  struck  at  the  convention  that  rang 
above  all  others.  But  there  were  many  more.  In 
this  issue  of  the  Electrical  World  is  printed  the  ar¬ 
ticulate  evidence  that  the  light  and  power  industry  is 
going  forward  rapidly  and  is  setting  still  higher  stand¬ 
ards  for  all  its  activities.  It  is  improving  its  service 
through  the  development  of  the  art,  the  perfection  of  its 
organization  and  the  expansion  of  its  facilities.  The 
announcement  that  it  has  contributed  $3,000,000  to  the 
National  Research  Council  program  shows  how  it  co¬ 
operates  in  well-considered  plans  for  public  benefit. 
Many  able  addresses  traced  the  evolution  of  industry  and 
showed  how  the  investment  and  holding  company  is  a 
logical  agency  for  the  conduct  of  utility  business  which 
has  for  its  ultimate  object  better  and  cheaper  service. 

In  all  the  meetings  there  was  evidence  of  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  every  possible  method  to  make  the  electrical 
industry  more  efficient.  The  commercial  men  have  made 
positive  strides  in  their  work.  They  have  a  national 


sales  program,  a  national  sales  policy  which  calls  for  co¬ 
operation,  a  national  selling  platform  which  has  tangible 
planks  on  credit,  advertising  and  sales  prices,  and  in 
addition  a  balance-sheet  policy  which  measures  costs  and 
returns.  The  engineers  are  trying  to  get  more  efficiency 
in  capital  expenditures  and  are  using  more  foresight  in 
system  building.  The  accountants  are  becoming  execu¬ 
tive  aids,  and  the  public  relations  committees  are  trying 
to  carry  out  tangible  projects  which  will  develop  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  conception  of  the  advantages  of  electric  service 
and  give  the  public  a  knowledge  of  utility  affairs.  No 
one  can  read  the  record  presented  in  this  issue  without 
getting  to  know  an  industry  which  is  wide-awake,  busy, 
progressive  and  alert  to  every  opportunity  to  adapt  itself 
better  to  national  service ;  but  one  must  have  mingled 
with  the  eight  thousand  electrical  men  at  Atlantic  City 
to  get  the  inspiration,  enthusiasm  and  spiritual  values 
that  vitalize  the  light  and  power  industry  of  today. 

VIEWING  the  convention  in  perspective,  tracing  its 
growth  and  conduct,  and  weighing  comments  of  those 
who  attended  it,  lead  to  constructive  suggestions  for 
future  meetings.  The  exhibits  are  found  to  be  a  vital 
part  of  the  convention  activities  and  have  become  a  major 
objective  for  many  attending.  But  the  convention  pro¬ 
grams  might  well  develop  along  lines  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  more  opportunity  for  utility  leaders  to  tell  the  rank 
and  file  how  they  are  building  the  industry  and  in  what 
respects  the  rank  and  file  can  carry  out  their  plans.  This 
would  give  unity  in  industry  thought  and  action.  There 
was  some  comment  to  the  effect  that  too  many  papers 
dealt  in  self-praise  of  the  industry  on  the  one  hand  and 
in  fault-finding  with  the  public  on  the  other.  It  was  also 
•remarked  that  many  addresses  contained  facts  and 
enunciated  principles  that  would  be  new  to  a  public 
audience  but  were  well  known  to  utility  men.  Thus  it 
might  be  well  to  devote  somewhat  less  time  to  so-called 
publicity- value  program  material  and  more  time  to  basic 
plans  for  utility  progress  of  a  type  to  instruct  and  interest 
the  thousands  of  utility  men  who  attend  the  meetings. 
Every  year  sees  a  better  convention  than  the  preceding 
one,  however,  and  the  lessons  learned  at  this  year’s  con¬ 
vention  will  afford  opportunity  to  make  an  even  better 
meeting  next  year.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  fifty-first 
convention  will  mark  a  milestone  in  utility  progress  be¬ 
cause  it  recorded  new  conceptions  of  how  to  win  public 
confidence  and  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  that  the  utili¬ 
ties  have  courageous  and  far-sighted  leaders. 


Puget  Sound  Company  Wins 
Coveted  Coffin  Award 

AWARD  of  the  Coffin  medal  and  prize  to  the  Puget 
Sound  Power  &  Light  Company  of  Seattle  may 
have  surprised  many,  because  the  municipal  plant  of 
Seattle  is  being  constantly  held  up  to  public  gaze  as  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  efficiency  of  local  government 
in  the  electric  light  and  power  business.  However,  the 
record  discloses  that  the  Puget  Sound  company,  while 
it  may  not  have  basked  in  the  limelight  of  publicity,  has 
been  busily  at  work  along  original  lines  and  particularly 
active  in  the  farming  communities  surrounding  the 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Electricity  on  the  farm  is  being  talked  of  in  many 
sections;  but  in  the  State  of  Washington  it  has  been 
made  more  than  a  topic  of  conversation — it  is,  in  fact, 
a  reality.  To  be  sure,  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  such  as  to  call  for  much  irrigation  and  pumping  of 
water ;  but  the  electric  light  and  power  companies  of  that 
section  have  been  quick  to  translate  that  need  into  oppor  ¬ 
tunity  for  rural  electrical  development  and  prosperity, 
and  in  that  respect  they  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Another  development  of  which  the  Puget  Sound  com¬ 
pany  has  a  right  to  be  proud  and  which  other  companies 
might  emulate  with  profit  is  the  range  load  which  it  has 
succeeded  in  connecting  to  its  lines.  Every  heating  load 
from  the  flatiron  up  is  a  sizable  load,  and  although  it 
may  entail  a  low  energy  rate,  if  properly  developed  the 
range  business  will  be  found  profitable  to  the  utility  and 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  user.  Stone  &  Webster 
and  the  local  management  at  Seattle  are  to  be  felicitated 
on  capturing  this  year  the  coveted  Coffin  award.  It  will, 
we  are  confident,  spur  the  company  to  still  greater  en¬ 
deavor  and  mayhap  to  the  vanquishment  of  municipal 
operation  in  Seattle. 

*  4I  « 

Sanity  in  Competition 

Trusts  and  monopolies  have  been  outlawed  for 
more  than  thirty  years  by  government  as  repugnant 
to  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  a  democratic  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Government  sought  to  build  a  large  number  of 
industrial  units  each  standing  alone  and  in  competition 
with  all  other  units.  Yet  economic  conditions  have 
developed  so  rapidly  that  a  rigid  adherence  to  such  a 
philosophy  of  business  cannot  be  other  than  a  destructive 
policy,  and  after  much  floundering  about  there  is  evidence 
that  modern  business  can  be  co-operative  and  yet  remain 
competitive. 

This  is  the  day  of  mass  production  and  distribution. 
There  is  competition  between  groups  of  industries  and 
lietween  industries.  Hand-to-mouth  buying  is  here,  as 
well  as  modem  facilities  in  banking,  communication  and* 
transportation.  Under  the  old-time  conception  of  busi¬ 
ness  competition,  wherein  each  individual  competitor 
stands  alone,  without  group  credit,  market  information  or 
data  on  his  group  business,  he  finds  himself  driven  to 
destmctive  competition  in  order  to  exist.  He  must  seek 
relief  through  co-operation.  Relief  is  had  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  business  groups  which  pool  individual  interests 
and  develop  a  workable  machinery  for  co-operation  in 
competition  under  the  impulse  of  economic  necessities 
and  the  guidance  of  governmental  agencies.  These  groups 
may  be  called  trade  associations,  business  institutes  or 
other  names  new  to  industry,  but  all  operate  on  the  same 
basic  principles. 


General  Lincoln  C.  Andrews  recently  stated' these  prii,- 
ciples  as  follows :  “To  promote  in  the  industry  a  mutual 
confidence  and  high  standard  of  business  ethics;  to  elinii- 
nate  trade  abuses ;  to  promote  sound  economic  business 
customs  and  practices ;  to  foster  wholesome  competition ; 
to  provide,  for  individual  efficient  business  management 
operating  independently,  an  opportunity  to  do  business 
with  an  adequate  return,  and  thus  generally  to  promote 
the  service  of  the  industry  to  the  public  welfare.”  If 
business  adheres  to  these  principles  in  the  formation  of 
the  mechanisms  to  give  co-operation  in  competition,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  results.  The  sea  is  yet  uncharted,  but 
the  beacon  lights  are  installed. 

In 

Accused,  but  Not  Guilty! 

WISDOM,  vision  and  the  courage  to  face  a  difficult 
and  critical  situation  characterized  the  utility  men 
v/ho  journeyed  to  Atlantic  City  this  week.  Each  had 
local  conceptions  and  methods  of  thought  as  a  result  of 
some  lack  of  public  understanding  of  the  utility  business 
and  of  recent  tendencies  in  the  relations  of  government 
to  all  business.  The  national  business  trend  toward  con¬ 
solidation,  the  attempts  to  get  the  government  into  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  investigation  of 
the  utilities — these  united  to  bring  to  a  climax  agitation 
over  public  relations  both  local  and  national.  Utility 
men  came  from  far  and  near  to  counsel  together,  to  offer 
suggestions,  to  get  suggestions  and  to  prepare  plans. 
They  were  accused,  but  not  guilty ;  they  had  a  policy,  but 
not  a  method,  and  they  wished  to  guide  their  local  and 
national  business  into  channels  that  would  bear  them 
toward  greater  and  better  electric  service. 

The  light  and  power  industry  has  an  educational  prob¬ 
lem  and  must  analyze  more  carefully  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  the  men  and  women  of  America.  In  his 
address  President  Sands  said :  “I  have  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  integrity  and  the  ability  of  the  American  public 
to  deal  fairly  with  our  industry  once  it  is  possessed  of 
the  requisite  information  for  the  exercise  of  intelligent 
action  and  the  formulation  of  sound  judgment.  If  we. 
because  of  adverse  criticism,  indifference  or  for  any  rea¬ 
son  whatsoever,  fail  to  see  to  it  that  the  public  has  such 
information,  then  we  must  not  blame  the  public  if  at 
times  it  fails  to  accord  us  that  measure  of  justice  to 
which  we  feel  we  are  entitled.”  This  is  the  counsel  of 
wisdom  and  courage. 

The  industry  has  learned  that  public  confidence  cannot 
be  obtained  by  passing  its  public  relations  responsibilities 
over  entirely  to  undirected  publicity  departments.  It 
has  learned  that  good-will  advertising  can  degenerate  into 
braggart  advertising  very  readily.  It  has  learned  that 
organized  national  good-will  efforts  must  be  planned 
carefully  lest  they  grow  into  agencies  which  serve  as  the 
permanent  repositories  of  job-holding  men  without 
vision.  It  has  learned  that  the  public  responds  slowly  to 
protestations  of  virtue  and  rapidly  to  proofs  of  service. 
The  industry  has  shown  the  customary  human  traits  of 
selfishness,  inconsistency,  egotism  and  pride  of  accom¬ 
plishment  and  has  learned  wisdom  through  these  mis¬ 
takes  of  omission  and  commission.  Fortunate  indeed  is 
the  electrical  industry  that  its  inexperience  in  dealing 
with  human  values  has  not  led  it  into  serious  errors  and 
mazes  without  exits.  At  this  critical  stage  of  its  de¬ 
velopment  it  has  knowledge  gained  through  experience. 

“Public  relations”  is  only  a  catch  phrase  to  express 
the  desire  to  have  the  public  believe  in  electric  service 
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and  in  those  responsible  for  giving  electric  service  with 
the  same  degree  of  faith  that  has  led  men  of  the  indus¬ 
try  to  devote  their  talents  and  money  to  rendering  this 
ser^ice.  It  takes  faith,  confidence,  loyalty  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  make  both  good  business  and  good  public  rela¬ 
tions.  In  business,  as  in  everyday  human  relations,  it  is 
the  unobtrusive,  friendly  and  sincere  carrying  out  of  an 
unselfish  service  program  that  makes  for  happiness  as 
well  as  prosperity. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Commercial  Program  Crystallized 

From  the  commercial  point  of  view  the  year  just 
closed  has  brought  significant  progress  that  should 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  men  of  the  sales  branch  of 
the  power  industry.  There  has  been  cumulative  evidence 
that  commercial  purpose  is  crystallizing  in  executive 
thinking.  The  need  for  market  development  has  long 
been  discussed  in  theory.  It  is  now  taking  more  definite 
shape  in  a  demand  for  action  and  the  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  need  for  a  balanced  program  that  will 
evaluate  the  sales  possibilities  and  the  economies  of  the 
different  classes  of  load.  It  might  be  said  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  for  some  time  groping  and  fumbling  for 
commercial  purpose.  Now  comes  a  demand  for  action. 

Attention  is  focused  particularly  on  the  inadequacy  of 
the  electrical  equipment  of  the  home.  Manufacturers, 
jobbers,  contractors  and  dealers  as  well  as  power  com¬ 
panies  have  been  coming  together  in  their  thinking 
around  this  issue.  Out  of  it  has  come  a  new  spirit  of 
mutuality,  a  more  active  desire  for  a  practical  co-opera¬ 
tion  which  has  expressed  itself  concretely  first  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  directorate  of  the  Society  for  Elec¬ 
trical  Development  as  a  council  of  the  industry  and  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  calling  of  the  Industry  Sales  Conference,  now 
at  work  on  the  formulation  of  a  broad  sales  program 
for  the  development  of  the  popular  market  for  electric 
service.  President  Sands  and  Commercial  Section  Chair¬ 
man  Davidson  have  given  generous  support  and  leader¬ 
ship  to  this  movement,  and  its  progress  will  stand  as  one 
of  the  achievements  of  this  administration. 

Impulse  has  been  given  to  another  policy  of  far-reach¬ 
ing  commercial  importance.  This  is  an  honest  and 
sympathetic  effort  to  effect  closer  co-ordination  between 
the  national  associations  of  the  industry.  A  very  prac¬ 
tical  benefit  has  also  come  through  the  intertrade  con¬ 
ference  initiated  by  the  merchandise  committee  with  Mr. 
Greenwood  as  chairman.  Out  of  this  have  come  the 
definitions  of  a  set  of  merchandising  principles  and 
standards  that  have  done  much  to  heal  the  widening 
breach  between  the  power  industry  and  the  retail  trades 
that  sell  electrical  home-load  appliances.  This  is  con¬ 
structive  work  that  should  carry  forward  steadily. 

Broadly,  action  is  indicated  in  four  directions:  A 
closer  co-ordination  of  the  organized  industry  for  the 
purpose  of  going  forward  with  the  selling  job,  a  practi¬ 
cal  attempt  to  define  and  reconcile  the  merchandising 
policies  of  the  different  sales  agencies  in  industry,  a 
more  serious  consideration  of  the  need  for  better  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  industry  for  sales  work,  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  realization  that  accurate  cost  accounting  is  essential 
to  intelligent  market  operations.  On  top  of  this  comes 
increasing  opinion  that  the  electrical  industry  must  in¬ 
vest  more  money  in  market  development  and  exert  a 
stronger  pressure  of  advertising  in  the  “new  competi¬ 
tion.”  This  point  was  stressed  by  Chairman  Davidson 
and  fames  H.  McGraw  before  the  convention. 


It  would  appear  that  the  period  of  commercial  hesita¬ 
tion  is  finally  at  an  end.  The  coming  year  should  bring 
even  more  definite  purpose  and  more  decisive  action  in 
commercial  affairs. 

i^,  *  * 

Substations  Passing  Out 

Load  growth  in  the  electrical  industry  keeps  engi- 
neers  and  system  planners  keyed  to  a  high  pitch. 
In  larger  cities  a  density  is  found  ranging  from  3,000 
kilowatts  to  300,000  kilowatts  per  square  mile,  and  this 
density  keeps  on  creeping  upward.  A  ten-year  perspec¬ 
tive  on  load  growth  gives  a  new  conception  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  system;  it  modifies  present  layouts  and  makes 
radical  changes  necessary. 

The  substation  seems  to  be  an  expensive  and  hazardous 
incumbrance  on  the  metropolitan  system  of  the  future 
which  uses  alternating  current.  It  has  served  its  time  in 
the  system  layout  and  must  pass,  because  it  is  no  longer 
needed  as  a  functional  device.  Instead  of  the  substation 
there  will  be  unit  generators,  an  alternating-current  grid 
distribution  system,  multiple-transformer  vaults  under¬ 
ground  and  synchronizing  at  the  grid.  It  is  a  simple  and 
reliable  system,  because  all  faults  clear  themselves  if 
small  cables  are  used  to  tap  the  network,  no  large  con¬ 
centration  of  energy  is  had  in  generating  stations,  system 
stability  is  a  maximum  and  service  is  also  a  maximum 
owing  to  the  simple  layout  and  multiplicity  of  supply 
points.  When  several  generating  stations  are  used,  there 
is  no  problem  of  tie  cables  or  of  load  and  wattless  control. 
The  system  becomes  the  old  Edison  grid  system,  which 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  system  of  supply  and 
lacks  only  the  storage  battery  to  be  comparable  to  the  best 
direct-current  supply  system. 

New  Jersey  Public  Service, 

Its  Chief  and  Its  Future 

HE  dinner  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey 
was  as  much  a  tribute  to  its  organizer  and  president, 
Thomas  N.  McCarter,  as  it  was  to  the  company.  Few 
executives  have  been  in  harness  as  long  or  have  con¬ 
tended  with  as  many  discouragements  and  disappoint¬ 
ments.  And  yet  obstacles  apparently  served  to  sharpen 
his  aggressiveness  and  quicken  his  zeal ;  for  out  of  it  all 
Mr.  McCarter  rises  triumphant,  with  a  splendid  vision 
for  the  future  of  his  corporation  and  of  his  state  that  is 
almost  dazzling  in  its  scope. 

Mr.  McCarter  was  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey 
when  he  was  chosen  to  form  and  head  the  Public  Service 
Corporation.  Eminent  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  nevertheless 
handicapped  at  first  in  a  field  which  at  the  time  was 
primarily  engineering  in  character.  That  he  developed 
with  the  business  and  adapted  his  viewpoint  to  the  ex¬ 
panding  activities  of  his  organization  meant  much  for 
the  public  and  the  industries  of  New  Jersey.  Nor  was 
his  enterprise  overlooked;  for  New  Jersey  responded 
and  co-operated,  with  the  result  that  the  Public  Service 
Corporation  has  in  recent  years  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  To  Mr.  McCarter’s  leadership  most  of  the 
credit  for  this  is  due,  and  in  his  present  state  of  optimism 
and  justifiable  pride  of  accomplishment  there  is  no  task 
in  aid  of  the  further  development  of  New  Jersey  to 
which  the  Public  Service  Corporation  and  Thomas  N. 
McCarter  in  particular  will  not  set  heart  and  hand. 
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Public  Understanding 

the  Keynote 


Atlantic  City  convention  notable  success. 
Speakers  dwell  on  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  utility  service.  Splendid  business 
conditions  reported.  Exhibits  attract  thousands 
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utility  information  bureaus,  financial  expenditures  and 
other  matters  which — by  inference  only  in  many  cases — 
have  been  called  propaganda  activities.  He  asserted  the 
need  for  public  information  and  the  obligation  of  the 
industry  to  furnish  it.  President  Sands  urged  a  sane 
pers|)ective  and  expressed  an  unbounded  faith  in  the  in- 
<lustry,  in  its  leaders  and  in  the  continuance  of  the  public 
confidence  it  holds. 

At  this  meeting  Treasurer  P.  S.  Young  gave  a  re]X)rt 
of  N.E.L.A.  finances  and  Chairman  Howard  K.  Mohr 
rejwrted  good  news  concerning  growth  in  membership 
in  the  association.  Managing  Director  Paul  S.  Clapp, 
in  an  able  ad{lress,  recounted  the  developments  in  the 
industry,  told  of  the  work  of  the  headquarters  staff  and 
gave  a  complete  picture  of  the  large  number  of  activities 
in  which  the  association  is  concerned.  He  asserted  that 
the  industry  assumes  responsibility  for  extending  and  im- 
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proving  electric  service  in  America  and  at  this  time  is 
making  great  progress  in  its  efforts  to  bring  electricity 
to  the  farms.  He  maintained  that  the  size  and  prosperity 
of  the  industry  made  it  a  focal  point  of  public  opinion 
and  that  its  work  was  the  best  evidence  of  the  success 
with  which  it  had  carried  out  its  resjxMisibility  for 
service. 

In  a  ringing  address  J.  F.  Owens,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Relations  National  Section,  dealt  with  the  spiritual 
and  service  asj^cts  of  utility  affairs.  He  declared  that 
the  signing  of  a  contract  was  only  half  the  service  job 
and  pointed  out  that  all  utility  employees  had  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  carry  through  to  completion  the  broadest  possible 
conception  of  service.  He  accented  the  need  for  telling 
the  public  alx)Ut  the  utility  business. 

In  an  able  paper  A.  W.  Thompson,  president  of  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  Philadelphia,  pre¬ 
sented  the  case  of  the  investment  company.  He  traced 
the  economic  growth  of  business,  whereby  it  increased 
in  complexity  and  size  so  that  owner  management  was 
necessarily  replaced  by  professional  management  and  the 
pooling  of  finance  and  service  resources.  In  his  opinion 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  electrical  industry  was 
good  management,  and  this  intangible  element  had  equal 
rank  with  the  tangible  assets  of  the  industry.  He  then 
gave  the  well-understood  basic  values  accruing  to  the  use 
of  holding-company  ojxirations  in  the  utility  business. 


Radio  and  its  importance  as  a  load  and  as  an  oj^eratinjij 
facility  was  the  topic  of  an  able  paper  by  H.  P.  Davis, 
chairman  of  board.  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
He  said  that  the  advent  of  the  alternating-current  radio 
set  makes  possible  a  new  and  attractive  load  for  utility 
lines  and  that  radio  broadcasting  opened  new  approaches 
for  utility  executives  to  get  public  understanding. 

A  feature  of  this  meeting  was  an  announcement  by 
R.  F.  Pack  that  a  co-operative  research  project  had  been 
approved  whereby  $300,000  per  year  for  ten  years  would 
be  spent  under  N.E.L.A.  auspices. 

As  Others  See  Us 

Addresses  by  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  president  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works ;  Oswald  W.  Knauth,  vice-president 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  and  Henry  G.  Wells,  president 
National  Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sioners,  were  features  of  the  Wednesday  morning  gen¬ 
eral  session.  From  within  the  industry  there  were  ad¬ 
dresses  by  J.  E.  Davidson,  chairman  of  the  Commercial 
National  Section,  and  Dr.  Willis  R.  Whitney,  General 
Electric  Company,  the  first  being  a  vigorous  call  to  sales 
action  and  the  second  a  general  picture  of  how  closely 
progress  is  tied  up  with  scientific  research.  The  rate  re¬ 
search  report  by  Edwdn  Gruhl  had  even  more  interest 
than  in  previous  years  because  of  its  analysis  of  recent 
criticisms.  Reports  of  the  codes  and  standards  commit¬ 
tee  by  1.  W.  Day  and  the  exhibition  committee  by  E.  W. 
Goldschmidt  completed  the  program. 

Mr.  Vauclain,  relating  some  history  on  which  future 
prosperity  will  have  to  be  built,  announced  that  as  far 
back  as  1890  he  specified  individual  electric  drive 
throughout  the  Baldwin  works.  Despite  this  pioneering 
move,  industry  as  a  whole  was  only  4  per  cent  electrified 
ten  years  later.  “Why  do  industrial  plants  continue  to 
put  in  their  own  boilers  and  generating  equipment  when 
the  total  costs  of  power  so  developed  will  be  from  three 
to  six  times  that  of  purchased  power?”  he  asked.  Mr. 
Vauclain  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  folly  to  worry 
about  displacement  of  common  labor  with  machinery 
because  we  shall  not  have  any  common  laborers,  in  the 
old  sense,  soon.  He  urged  industries  to  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  their  younger  men,  convinced  that  their 
power  of  understanding  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
passing  generation  on  account  of  increased  facilities  for 
education.  The  prophecy  was  made  that  all  trunk-line 
railroads  and  50-mile  laterals  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 
Boston  to  Washington  will  be  electrified  in  the  next 
ten  years. 

Mr.  Knauth  outlined  several  principles  of  good  mer¬ 
chandising.  These  are  affording  varied  but  rapid  selec¬ 
tion,  permitting  returns  within  a  reasonable  period  to 
maintain  good  will,  adjusting  sales  force  to  periodic 
fluctuations  in  volume,  and  balancing  turnover  and  selec¬ 
tion.  Difficulties  imposed  by  utility  merchandising 
methods  were  related.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
utilities  should  leave  merchandising  to  existing  distribu¬ 
tion  channels  and  concentrate  on  expanding  public  con- 
sciouness  of  opportunities  for  using  electric  service. 

Mr.  Wells  defended  utilities  against  certain  accusa¬ 
tions  but  at  the  same  time  warned  of  impending  trouble 
if  certain  practices  are  not  avoided.  For  example,  he 
said  that  the  majority  of  the  industry  should  exercise 
moral  suasion  on  the  minority  to  prevent  bad  practices. 
Utilities  must  assume  the  duties  imposed  by  their  privi¬ 
leges.  Electric  utilities  have  the  right  to  be  heard  in 
newspapers,  public  schools  and  in  Washington,  he  de¬ 
clared,  the  same  as  any  industry  when  it  is  oppressed  or 
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misunderstood,  but  there  must  be  no  evasion  or  distor¬ 
tion  of  truth.  Holding  companies  are  justified,  he  de¬ 
clared,  until  they  become  mere  stock-jobbing  concerns 
that  ignore  the  rights  of  subsidiaries  and  conceal  profits. 
Considerable  attention  was  given  to  what  constitutes  a 
fair  basis  for  figuring  returns  and  avoidance  of  delays 
in  adjustments. 

Mr.  Gruhl  contended  that  many  criticisms  of  rates  are 
so  general  or  are  based  on  such  non-comparable  circum¬ 
stances  that  they  cannot  be  answered.  Furthermore,  a 
failure  to  refute  last  year’s  analysis  of  rates  implied 
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ignorance  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  critics.  He 
reported  that  analyses  of  the  two  recent  criticisms  of 
rates  including  “What  Price  Rates?”  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Since  1926  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  nearly 
3  per  cent  in  the  average  domestic  rates. 

Railroad  Electrification  Featured 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  splendid  program  was  pre¬ 
sented  which  featured  railroad  electrification  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  possibilities  for  further  business  growth. 
Britton  I.  Budd  presented  a  report  of  the  railroad  elec¬ 
trification  committee  which  contained  complete  statistical 
summary  and  digest  of  opinion  as  regards  electrification 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Recent  developments  in  this 
country  pointed  to  a  rapid  increase  in  railway  electrifica¬ 
tions  supplied  from  utility  lines.  President  Lawrence  A. 
Downs  of  the  Illinois  Central  gave  an  excellent  paper  on 
this  topic.  He  told  of  the  reasons  for  and  results  of  the 
Chicago  electrification  and  predicted  a  big  future  for 
electrical  operation.  He  urged  greater  standardization  as 
a  means  to  increase  the  growth  and  reduce  costs. 

John  E.  Edgerton,  president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers,  gave  a  fine  talk  on  the  relation  of 
government  and  business.  Politics,  feeding  on  public 


indifference,  was  alleged  to  be  largely  responsible  for  bad 
trends  in  the  relation  of  government  to  business,  and  he 
argued  that  no  help  could  be  had  until  this  indifference 
had  been  dissipated.  He  observed  that  government  had 
got  into  industry  and  business  largely  by  invitation  and 
that  government  takes  advantage  of  industry  group 
selfishness  and  quarreling. 

Women  are  inquiring  into  government  and  into  social 
and  economic  affairs.  Miss  Belle  Sherwin,  president  of 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  declared  in  a 
good  address  which  outlined  the  methods  used  by  the 
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league  to  develop  women’s  thoughts  and  acts  on  aspects 
of  business. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  notable  progress  re¬ 
corded  in  rural  electrification  during  the  year  and  an 
address  by  Clifford  V.  Gregory  of  the  Prairie  Farmer 
which  discussed  rural  electrification  from  the  farmer’s 
point  of  view.  He  said  that  farmers  were  machinery- 
minded  and  desired  electric  service,  and  he  outlined  a 
method  which  he  thought  the  best  for  doing  work  for 
rural  electrification. 

Public  Policy  Meeting 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  feature  meeting  of  the 
convention  was  held.  A  large  audience  listened  to  mas¬ 
terly  addresses  by  R.  H.  Ballard  and  Melvin  A.  Traylor, 
president  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago ;  witnessed  the 
Coffin  award  presentation  to  the  Puget  Sound  Power  & 
Light  Company  and  was  entertained  by  Richard  Crooks, 
tenor,  and  B.  A.  Rolfe’s  orchestra. 

R.  H.  Ballard,  chairman  of  the  public  policy  committee, 
gave  an  able  address  on  public  policy  and  presented  the 
official  statement  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associa¬ 
tion  about  alleged  propaganda  and  undue  influence  on 
schools  and  concerning  other  matters  of  public  interest. 
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Mr.  Ballard  said  the  greater  use  of  appliances  in  homes 
and  increased  efficiency  in  operation  had  made  it  possible 
for  the  industry  to  reduce  rates  to  customers  and  yet 
improve  service.  He  dealt  at  length  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  investigation  and  showed  how  the 
utility  industry  had  followed  economic  trends  of  today  to 
better  and  cheaper  service  and  had  used  every  logical 
method  to  tell  the  public  about  its  business.  The  industry 
rightly  has  taken  steps  to  defend  itself  against  attacks  of  a 
group  whose  every  act  indicates  a  lack  of  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  in  business  affairs  and  whose  guiding  thought  is 
political  rather  than  economic.  Certain  proposed  govern¬ 
mental  projects  involving  the  power  business  and  built 
upon  unsound  economic  ideas  were  also  combated  by  the 
men  who  had  made  a  specialty  of  public  service.  The 
record  of  the  industry  in  service  and-  achievements  was 
held  out  as  proof  of  ability.  Mr.  Ballard  said  that  a  duty 
rested  upon  the  industry  to  make  its  affairs  known  to  the 
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people  and  to  advise  them  about  matters  of  industry 
concern. 

The  social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  utility  industry 
were  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Traylor,  who  made  a  summary 
of  economic  evolution  in  business,  stated  the  needs  of 
modern  business  and  dealt  with  the  social  relations  and 
obligations  involved  in  the  conduct  of  big  affairs. 

Education  and  Water  Power 

On  Thursday  morning  several  papers  dealing  with  edu¬ 
cation  were  presented.  ,Dean  C.  O.  Ruggles  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce,  Ohio  State  University,  gave  an  outline 
of  a  survey  under  way  to  evaluate  industry  needs  in  man 
power  and  the  ability  of  the  schools  to  impart  the  neces¬ 
sary  instruction.  Deane  W.  Malott,  assistant  dean  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  said 
business  had  become  a  professional  occupation  and  that 
the  professional  business  schools  were  needed.  He  said 
these  schools  must  work  closely  and  intimately  with  in¬ 
dustry  to  get  the  best  results.  ^ 

At  this  meeting  Paul  A.  Schoellkopf  presented  an 
excellent  report  on  water-power  development  which  was 
replete  with  statistical  data  and  contained  an  admirable 
summary  of  industry  ideas  on  this  subject.  Franklin  T. 
Griffith  strikingly  discussed  private  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  business  relations  and  stressed  the  imperative  need 
of  private  initiative  and  research  in  the  utility  business  if 
advances  in  service  are  to  be  recorded. 


It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  lamp  committee  report 
presented  by  Chairman  P'rank  W.  Smith  would  be 
another  notable  addition  to  the  fine  reports  this  committee 
has  prepared  in  the  past.  The  data  on  lamp  production, 
lamp  voltages  and  lamp  sales  and  a  discussion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  aspects  of  the  subject  gave  an  encouraging  aspect 
to  the  lamp  situation.  At  this  meeting  also  W.  H.  On- 
ken,  Jr.,  gave  the  N.E.L.A.  prize  awards  committee  re¬ 
port.  The  prize  winners  are  recorded  elsewhere  in  the 
issue.  Mr.  Onken  reported  that  an  unusually  good  list  of 
papers  had  been  submitted. 

Teamwork  and  Co-operation 

On  Thursday  afternoon  reports  and  addresses  of  much 
merit  were  presented.  P'red  R.  Jenkips  told  of  the  notable 
accomplishments  of  the  educational  work  with  employees. 
W.  W.  Freeman  gave  an  address  devoted  to  the  value  of 
teamwork  in  utility  progress.  He  pointed  out  the  inter¬ 
relations  in  the  utility  business,  the  possibilities  for  more 
and  better  service,  the  dependence  of  the  utility  industry 
upon  other  industries  for  prosperity,  and  gave  in  all  a 
striking  picture  of  what  teamwork  would  accomplish. 

Breadth  of  vision  and  a  tangible  conception  of 
the  need  for  and  value  of  well-developed  commerical  avia¬ 
tion  facilities  characterized  an  able  address  by  William  P. 
MacCracken,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  on  commercial  aeronautics.  Progress  in 
this  direction  has  been  rapid  in  this  country,  but  business 
in  general  has  not  supported  commercial  aeronautics  suf¬ 
ficiently  or  realized  the  service  it  can  render,  he  said. 
development  program  should  receive  the  hearty  support 
of  all  business. 

Labor’s  part  in  electrical  development  was  the  topic  of 
an  address  by  Hugh  Frayne  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  American  labor  has  done  wonders  to  enhance 
its  status  through  its  own  efforts  and  through  its  fore¬ 
sight  in  adapting  its  program  to  the  evolutionary  advances 
in  modern  science  and  industry,  Mr.  Frayne  asserted. 
As  never  before,  labor  is  using  its  head  as  well  as  its 
hands,  and  it  seeks  to  use  power,  mechanical  production 
methods  and  other  developments  so  that  economic  benefits 
both  to  the  country  and  for  labor  will  result. 

In  a  fine  address  Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of  the  Nation’s 
Business,  dwelt  on  human  and  governmental  relations  in 
business.  Paternalism  is  the  American  brand  of  social¬ 
ism  and  is  the  real  foe  of  our  democratic  institutions 
today,  he  declared.  Paternalism  breeds  bureaucracy,  and 
bureaucracy  is  a  greater  menace  today  than  communism 
or  autocracy.  Paternalism  now  looks  for  new  worlds  to 
invade  and  has  assumed  two  phases — ^alleged  governmen¬ 
tal  service  and  government  operation  of  business.  The 
spearhead  is  leveled  at  the  public  utilities.  Paternalism 
would  produce  and  distribute  power  and  light.  It  would 
manufacture  and  sell  fertilizer.  It  would  market  the 
farmer’s  grain  and  hogs.  It  would  operate  the  merchant 
marine.  The  electrical  industry  is  today  carrying  its 
brunt  of  the  attack.  If  the  bureaucrats  are  successful, 
they  will  then  turn  their  attention  to  the  canners  and 
bankers  and  steelmakers.  The  present  attack  on  the  utili¬ 
ties  is  a  signpost  marked  “detour.”  It  would  take  us 
down  an  uncharted  road  with  uncertain  destination,  har¬ 
assed  by  bureaucracy,  denying  us  a  continued  higher 
standard  of  living  and  our  destiny  of  economic  freedom. 

A  thoughtful  address  on  the  evolution  of  business  was 
delivered  by  John  T.  Madden,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York  University.  He  traced  the  growth 
toward  consolidation  and  pointed  out  the  economic  pres¬ 
sures  that  have  resulted  in  the  use  of  investment  compa- 
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nics  as  a  means  to  conduct  big  business  under  present 
conditions. 

The  final  meeting  on  Friday  morning  was  marked  by 
two  addresses  of  much  interest.  Interconnection  freed 
from  “bunk”  was  the  topic  of  George  N.  Tidd,  president 
American  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  He  deplored  much 
of  the  publicity  given  the  non-essentials  of  interconnec¬ 
tion  and  pointed  to  the  need  for  telling  the  public  in 
tangible  terms  how  interconnection  benefits  service. 

The  other  address  was  by  James  H.  McGraw,  president 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Mr.  McGraw 
discussed  industry  selling  and  stated  that  the  major  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  be  applied  were  the  quality  of  the 
product,  its  presentation  and  its  price.  In  the  modern 
business  world,  he  said,  competition  between  industry 
groups  made  it  necessary  to  study  selling  problems  as 
never  before,  and  he  urged  the  electric  industry  to  take 
its  proper  position  in  the  marketplace. 

Constructive  talks  by  Arthur  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
insurance  committee,  and  John  F.  Gilchrist,  who  gave  a 
very  helpful  address  on  electrical  advertising,  were  added 
features  of  the  final  session. 

Four  Sections  Active 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  four  national  sections  held 
their  meetings,  and  each  attracted  a  large  and  interested 
audience.  The  committee  reports  were  all  records  of 
industry  stability  and  progress,  and  addresses  of  high 
merit  added  to  the  value  of  the  meetings. 

At  the  Public  Relations  Section  meeting  Chairman 
J.  F.  Owens  urged  the  necessity  for  all  utility  people  to 
help  in  getting  the  public  to  understand  the  utility  busi¬ 
ness.  That  his  admonition  is  being  put  into  tangible 
form  was  attested  by  the  splendid  series  of  reports  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting.  Feature  addresses  w'ere  those  of 
Clayton  Rand,  president  Dixie  Press,  Gulfport,  Miss., 
entitled  “Thunder  and  Lighting,”  and  Mrs.  Anne  Steese 
Richardson,  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  entitled 
“Women’s  Place  is  in  the  Home.”  Both  speakers  dwelt 
on  human  values  and  with  wisdom  and  humor  gave  in¬ 
spiring  suggestions  which  could  be  applied  to  public 
relations  work. 

Accountants  Aid  Management 

To  any  one  whose  last  glimpse  of  an  N.E.L.A.  Ac¬ 
counting  Section  meeting  was  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago 
the  attendance  at  this  year’s  session  was  a  great  surprise. 
The  “Rose  Room”  of  the  Traymore,  in  which  seats  for 
approximately  300  were  provided,  was  completely  filled. 
Long  technical  committee  reports  have  been  discontinued, 
as  in  the  other  sections,  by  presenting  serial  reports 
throughout  the  year,  and  there  is  a  trend  toward  bringing 
,  in  viewpoints  of  other  than  utility  accountants.  One 
paper  was  presented  by  Charles  B.  Scott,  president  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Safety,  Chicago,  on  “Insurance  Costs.”  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  possibilities  of  economy  by  comparing  losses 
and  premiums,  making  structural  changes  and  analyzing 
personnel  according  to  risks.  His  paper  is  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

An  inspirational  address  was  delivered  by  Earle  W. 
Hodges  of  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Company  on  “Com¬ 
mon  Sense  and  Dollars.”  A  discussion  on  “Accounting 
Treatment  of  Securities  Discount  and  Expense”  was 
given  by  Prof.  David  Himmelblau  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  in  it  some  rather  unorthodox  suggestions 
were  made. 

E.  W.  Lloyd,  vice-president  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company,  emphasized  an  outstanding  problem  for  which 


accountants  must  find  the  solution  if  utilities  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  stimulation  of  energy  usage  through  merchandising 
and  new-business  activities  and  not  be  penalized  for  ex¬ 
penses  which  are  not  truly  merchandising  or  commercial. 
He  referred  particularly  to  the  disposition  of  expenses 
for  promoting  pioneer  uses  of  electricity,  such  as  electric 
heat  applications  and  devices  which  have  not  received 
general  public  acceptance.  Allocations  of  expenses  for 
transportation,  rent,  advertising,  servicing,  etc.,  connected 
with  merchandising  and  new  business  are  also  not  equi¬ 
table,  he  declared.  His  contention  was  that  some  expenses 
are  not  truly  merchandising  expenses  and  should  be 
chargeable  to  electricity  sales.  A  more  complete  report 
of  his  address  is  presented  elsewhere. 

E.  A.  Davis,  Accounting  Section  chairman,  in  opening 
the  session,  pointed  out  that  growth  of  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  requirements  have  imposed  a  burden  on  account¬ 
ing  departments  that  has  not  been  relieved  by  increased 


W.  H.  Onkcn,  Jr.,  R.  H.  Ballard,  Marshall  Sampsell 
and  M.  J.  Insull 

Iiersonnel.  He  urged  greater  dispatch  in  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  activities  .each  year,  avoidance  of  let-up  in  activi¬ 
ties  around  March,  and  organization  and  training  of 
accounting  personnel  for  promotion  through  succession. 

H.  C.  Hasbrouck  pointed  out  that  the  N.E.L.A.  classi¬ 
fication  of  accounts  has  been  adopted  by  29  state  commis¬ 
sions  and  is  favored  by  four  more.  For  next  year  he 
recommended  co-operation  with  the  Commercial  Section 
on  merchandise  and  jobbing  accounts  and  standardization 
of  interconnection  agreements.  B.  F.  McGuire  reported 
great  development  in  machine  accounting  that  has  simpli¬ 
fied  operations  and  reduced  unit  costs.  J.  E.  Loiseau 
announced  that  two  reports  on  corporate  finance — invest¬ 
ment  surplus  and  mortgage  provisions — had  been  submit¬ 
ted  and  reported  that  work  had  been  started  on  the  latest 
tendencies. 

M.  R.  Scharff  declared  that  excellent  results  on  studies 
of  fixed -capital  accounting  had  been  obtained  by  assign¬ 
ing  different  phases  to  geographic  divisions  and  recom¬ 
mended  studies  of  additions  to  leased  companies,  periodic 
audits,  improvement  budgets  and  joint-pole  construction. 
E.  J.  Brett  recommended  discontinuance  of  the  general 
records  committee.  W.  G.  Young  referred  to  three  serial 
reports  on  purchasing  and  storeroom  accounts.  R.  G. 
Smith  announced  that  the  summary  of  1927  statistics 
from  more  than  300  utilities  are  now  available. 
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The  engineers  of  the  industry  at  their  meeting  dealt 
with  the  economic  aspects  of  the  utility  business.  They 
presented  a  planned  program  for  research,  for  sys¬ 
tem  building,  for  standardization  and  for  expenditures 
whereby  their  new  slogan  of  “More  capacity  per  dollar 
of  investment”  would  have  a  tangible  result. 

The  work  of  the  year  was  outlined  briefly  by  E.  C. 
Stone,  chairman  of  the  National  Section,  and  the  attend¬ 
ants  then  listened  to  three  able  addresses.  Alex  D. 
Bailey  stressed  the  importance  of  engineering  research 
in  utility  progress.  He  noted  the  research  work  done  in 
this  country  by  several  organizations  and  in  conclusion 
stressed  the  point  that  the  N.E.L.A.  itself  should  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  research  program  if  it  hoped  to  achieve  the 
l)est  results  quickly. 

W.  E.  Mitchell,  vice-president  Georgia  Power  Com-  • 
pany,  addressed  the  Engineering  Section  session  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  His  subject  was  “Spending  Our  Com¬ 
pany’s  Money,”  but  Mr.  Mitchell  confessed  to  the  “hobby 
of  making  human  beings  out  of  engineers,”  stating  that 
any  one  could  tell  you  how  to  spend  money. 

The  opportunities  for  advancement  and  the  type  of 
progressive  engineering  thinking  conducive  to  successful 
activities  in  this  field  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 
The  problems  of  a  broad  engineering  viewpoint  involving 
the  increase  of  industrial  productivity  through  scientific 
developments  and  a  sense  of  engineering  costs  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  essentials.  Mr.  Mitchell  urged  not  only  the 
development  of  young  engineers  for  utility  work  in  the 
“school  of  hard  knocks,”  but  also  the  development  of  the 
abilities  of  men  already  in  the  organization. 

The  field  of  management  was  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  as  offering  the  greatest  promise.  He  urged 
young  engineers  to  “broaden  your  field,  lift  your  eyes, 
prepare  for  opjX)rtunities,  eat  up  all  the  responsibilities  in 
sight.” 

Chairman  Stone  also  spoke  on  engineering  planning 
and  dealt  at  length  with  the  complete  meaning  of  economy 


A  group  of  electrical  men,  including  P.  S.  Arkwright, 
W.  A.  Taylor  and  H.  P.  Liver sidge 


in  system  planning.  The  engineer  has  a  responsibility 
second  to  none  in  the  industry,  he  said,  and  must  measure 
up  to  the  new  economic  conditions  faced  by  it. 

I'he  Commercial  Section  closed  its  year’s  work  with 
the  announcement  of  many  fine  achievements.  Out¬ 
standing  was  the  final  approval  by  the  public  policy  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  interstate  agreement  on  appliance  merchan¬ 
dising.  This  has  l)een  a  splendid  achievement  by  the 
merchandising  committee  under  the  leadership  of  E.  R. 


Greenwood,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  certain  merchan¬ 
dising  principles  by  the  power  industry  and  the  various 
associations  of  retail  dealers  who  sell  electrical  household 
appliances.  The  merchandising  committee  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  159  central  station  companies  have  entered 
the  one-more-kilowatt-hour-per-day  contest. 

S.  N.  Holliday  of  the  General  Outdoor  Advertising 


/.  F.  Owens,  W.  E.  Mitchell,  A.  M.  Perry  and 
President  H.  T.  Sands 

Company  pictured  the  waiting  opportunity  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  sign  load  and  declared  a  potential  business 
of  $200,000,000  a  year  in  prospect.  M.  C.  Huse  re¬ 
ported  for  the  wiring  committee,  outlining  the  plans  for 
co-ordination  with  the  coming  program  of  the  Industry' 
Sales  Conference  and  commenting  on  the  state  of  code 
development.  H.  W.  Derry  presented  the  report  of  the 
power  committee  in  the  form  of  a  chart  talk  picturing 
the  field  for  further  development  of  motor  load.  W.  H. 
Sammis  exhibited  two  reels  of  a  moving  picture  of  elec¬ 
tric  heat  in  industry. 

Starting  with  the  reception  to  President  and  Mrs. 
Sands  on  Monday  night  and  reaching  a  climax  at  the 
ball  on  Wednesday  night,  the  social  and  entertainment 
features  of  the  convention  maintained  the  high  standards 
of  previous  years.  The  ladies  came  to  the  meeting  in 
large  numbers,  and  dances,  teas,  trips,  golfing  and  other 
pursuits  afforded  pleasure  in  ample  amount.  Dancing  on 
the  pier  was  the  evening  attraction  of  greatest  drawing 
power. 

Exhibits  Better  Than  Ever 

Serious  interest  in  the  exhibits  well  repaid  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  presenting  a  splendid  display  of  new  ap¬ 
pliances  and  apparatus.  That  progress  in  the  industry 
still  goes  on  apace  became  self-evident  after  viewing  the 
material  on  display.  Despite  the  mechanical  nature  of 
the  equipment,  year  after  year  the  show  is  being  made 
more  beautiful  and  artistic  in  appearance. 

Manufacturers  who  exhibited  did  not  show  a  mass  of 
equipment  but  confined  their  display  to  new  develo])- 
ments.  There  were  209  companies  participating.  This 
means  that  53  per  cent  of  the  manufacturer  members 
took  part,  and,  because  of  the  lack  of  available  display 
space,  a  few  were  unable  to  obtain  booths.  There  was  a 
7  per  cent  increase  in  exhibits,  since  in  1927  194  manu¬ 
facturers  took  part.  From  41  participating  companies  in 
1908  to  209  in  1928  is  the  colossal  achievement  in  a  dis¬ 
play  which  now  includes  the  most  modem  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  and  power-house  and  distribution  equipment. 
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President  Sands’  Address 

Work  of  the  year  discussed 

Discussion  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  investigation 
Comments  on  committee  activities 


The  past  year  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  continuation  of 
that  consistent  progress 
which  has  been  the  record  of 
our  industry  from  its  incep¬ 
tion.  Intensive  research  con¬ 
ducted  by  our  engineers  is 
continually  bringing  to  light 
new  methods  and  economies 
in  the  production  and  use  of 
electrical  energy.  Turbines 
with  capacities  and  efficiencies 
hitherto  unknown  have  l)een 
displaced  by  those  of  still 
greater  capacity  and  efficiency. 

High-voltage  transmission 
and  interconnection  have  gone 
on  apace,  bringing  to  the 
smaller  communities  electric 
service  of  the  same  character 
furnished  to  the  large  cities. 

There  is  a  distinct  trend 
toward  decentralization  of  in¬ 
dustry,  due  to  the  ability  of 
smaller  communities  to  offer 
to  industry  dependable  elec¬ 
tric  service  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  home  has  been  made  a 
much  more  livable  institution 
and  the  burden  of  the  house- 
wifegreatly  lightened  through 
the  introduction  of  the  many 
clomestic  appliances  which  have  demonstrated  their  worth. 
During  the  year  1927  one  and  one-quarter  million  homes 
were  furnished  w'ith  electric  service  for  the  first  time. 

Electric  service  on  the  farm  has  become  a  practical 
reality.  Some  four  hundred  thousand  farms  are  now 
receiving  electric  light  and  power  company  service,  and 
the  farmer  and  his  family  are  enjoying  a  standard  of 
living  and  comfort  hitherto  unknown  through  the  many 
I)rofitable  applications  of  electricity  to  farm  homes  and 
farm  work.  Mass  production  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
generation  and  the  public  has  received  benefits  there¬ 
from.  Today  electric  service  is  being  furnished  over 
wider  areas  and  at  a  lower  cost  per  unit  to  the  consumer 
than  ever  before. 

Our  .service  touches  intimately  the  industrial  and 
■^(Kial  life  of  the  entire  country  and  affects  both  the 
comfort  and  the  economic  welfare  of  every  individual 
in  the  nation.  This  imposes  on  the  industry  an  obliga¬ 
tion  of  service  of  which  it  is  keenly  conscious  and 
which  it  is  anxious  to  discharge  to  the  utmost  of  its 
ability.  What  the  future  may  bring  no  one  can  foretell ; 
but  tbe  record  of  the  past  justifies  the  belief  that  in  the 
development  of  the  art  we  have  by  no  means  reached 
die  peak — that  new  inventions  and  discoveries  will  make 


possible  a  still  more  extended 
use  of  electric  service  and  at 
a  lowered  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  As  in  the  past,  each 
step  in  future  development 
will  bring  with  it  its  own 
peculiar  problems.  The  in¬ 
dustry  faces  the  future  con¬ 
fident  of  its  ability  to  solve 
these  problems  as  they  arise 
in  the  interests  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  and  to  continue  to  ren¬ 
der  to  the  public  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  its  stewardship. 

As  in  past  years,  the  major 
portion  of  the  activities  of  the 
association  during  the  present 
administrative  year  have  been 
conducted  through  the  several 
committees  of  the  four  na¬ 
tional  sections  —  Accounting, 
Commercial,  Engineering  and 
Public  Relations.  The  interim 
reports  published  during  the 
year  and  those  to  be  presented 
to  the  convention  by  the  chair¬ 
men  of  these  four  national 
sections  present  a  fairly  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  year’s  ac¬ 
complishments.  It  is  my  pur¬ 
pose,  therefore,  to  consider 
only  some  of  the  outstanding 
activities  undertaken  by  these  national  sections,  to  touch 
briefly  on  some  phases  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  other 
national  committees  and  make  some  observations  in  re¬ 
spect  of  some  present-day  matters  that  I  deem  should 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the  members  of  the 
association. 

Accounting  National  Section 

IN  CARRYING  on  the  work  of  its  several  commit¬ 
tees,  the  Accounting  National  Section  has  placed  added 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  geographic  committee 
organization,  co-ordinated  with  the  committee  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  national  section.  Much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  public  relations  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
accountants  in  our  industry  and  to  the  importance  of  the 
accountant  viewing  the  conduct  of  his  departmental 
activities  in  the  light  of  its  effect  not  only  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  companies’  records  but  also  on  the  companies’ 
relations  with  the  public. 

The  section  has  also  had  clearly  in  mind  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  trained  accountant  executive,  believing 
that  more  and  more  the  industry  will  require  executives 
W’ith  a  thorough  groundwork  of  accounting  experience. 
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This  objective  brings  to  the  work  of  the  several  com¬ 
mittees  a  wider  perspective  and  to  the  accountants  in 
our  industry  a  broader  outlook.  The  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  compass  by  which  the  managing  executive 
establishes  his  position  and  determines  the  future  course 
to  be  followed. 

Commercial  National  Section 

AT  THE  request  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
-/^Commercial  National  Section,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  national  executive  committee  and  the  public  policy 
committee,  a  commercial  director  has  been  engaged  and 
is  now  attached  to  the  headquarters  staff.  The  associa¬ 
tion  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  secured  for  this 
position  C.  E.  Greenwood,  for  many  yeats  in  charge  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  of  Boston.  Mr.  Greenwood 
brings  to  this  office  a  long  experience  in  the  commercial 
activities  of  the  association  and  is  particularly  qualified 
to  fill  this  most  important  position. 

Another  new  activity  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
of  this  section  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  service 
in  home  economics  available  to  colleges  and  teachers. 
Miss  Eloise  Davison,  professor  of  home  economics  in 
Iowa  State  College,  has  been  engaged  for  this  work. 
Her  services  are  available  to  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  The  requests  already  made 
upon  the  association  for  these  services  demonstrate  the 
worth  of  this  new  activity. 

In  building  for  better  and  more  aggressive  merchan¬ 
dising  practices,  the  section  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  having  high-grade  executives  at  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  departments  of  the  operating  companies — exec¬ 
utives  who  will  measure  up  to  the  sales  executive  in 
other  lines  of  business. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  merchandising  committee 
several  meetings  have  been  held  with  representatives  of 
other  lines  of  business  engaged  in  the  sale  of  electrical 
appliances.  Out  of  these  conferences  has  come  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  mutual  interest  and  a  better  understanding  of 
one  another’s  problems.  A  set  of  merchandising  prin¬ 
ciples  has  been  drawn  up  and  subscribed  to  by  the  various 
interests  represented  in  these  conferences. 

Engineering  National  Section 

The  Engineering  National  Section  adopted  as  one 
of  its  major  aims  in  this  year’s  work  “more  system 
capacity  per  dollar  of  investment.”  To  this  end  the 
section  has  effectively  co-operated  with  manufacturers 
of  apparatus  and  equipment  for  more  extensive  stand¬ 
ardization.  Much  work  has  been  done  and  excellent 
results  have  been  accomplished  in  co-ordinating  the  re¬ 
search  work  carried  on  by  the  several  branches  of  the 
electrical  industry. 

The  accident  prevention  committee,  in  collaboration 
with  committees  of  the  American  Gas  Association, 
American  National  Red  Cross,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
United  States  Army  and  Navy,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  and  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  has  prepared  and  published 
a  “Manual  for  First  Aid  and  Resuscitation”  for  use  by 
employees  in  case  of  electric  shock,  asphyxiation  or 
drowming.  This  manual  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
employee. 

I  wish  to  speak  in  particular  of  the  excellent  and 
constructive  work  w'hich  continues  to  be  done  by  the 


inductive  co-ordination  committee.  I  question  if  the 
importance  of  this  work  is  fully  appreciated.  In  spite 
of  the  increased  inductive  influence  from  new  high- 
voltage  construction  and  larger  loads  on  distribution 
feeders  and  the  increased  sensitivity  of  communication 
circuits,  expansion  in  facilities  has  taken  place  with  a 
minimum  of  conflict  with  those  in  charge  of  communica¬ 
tion  interests. 

This  development  has  taken  place  on  the  basis  of 
engineering  treatment,  without  the  enormous  burden 
of  expense  that  might  have  been  entailed  in  legal 
disputes.  It  represents  a  co-operative  effort  in  American 
business  of  the  highest  order. 

Public  Relations  National  Section 

URSUANT  to  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Public  Relations  Section  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  section  has  undertaken  a  survey  of 
public  utility  education  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
The  object  of  this  survey  is  to  determine: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  there  is  a  study  of  public 
utilities  in  college  and  university  courses. 

2.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  industry’s  demand 
for  college-trained  personnel. 

3.  The  character  of  the  opportunities  open  to  college- 
trained  personnel  in  the  industry. 

4.  The  willingness  and  ability  of  the  industry  to  co¬ 
operate  with  colleges  and  universities. 

For  this  most  important  work  the  association  secured 
a  man  eminently  qualified  by  training  and  experience  to 
conduct  the  survey.  Professor  C.  O.  Ruggles,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  of  Ohio 
State  University,  w'ho  was  granted  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence  to  undertake  this  survey.  The  details  of  the 
survey  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Dean  Ruggles  at 
one  of  the  sessions  of  this  convention.  Let  me  say, 
however,  that  in  my  judgment  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  activities  ever  undertaken  by  this  association, 
and  in  its  conduct  we  have  had  the  most  hearty,  whole- 
souled  co-operation  from  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  country. 

The  need  of  continuous  public  information  as  to  the 
fundamentals  of  our  industry  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent.  There  is  no  better  medium  for  presenting 
this  information  to  the  public  than  the  local  newspaper, 
interested  as  it  is  in  the  local  community  and  all  that 
pertains  to  its  advancement.  With  this  thought  in  mind 
there  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  this  section 
an  advertising  copy  service  which  has  furnished  to  the 
member  companies  suggested  copy  for  publicity  matter 
to  be  published  in  the  local  newspapers.  That  this  serv¬ 
ice  has  been  worth  while  is  evidenced  by  the  extent  of  its 
use  and  commendations  of  the  character  of  the  copy. 

Committee  on  Civic  Development 

The  prosperity  of  any  community  and  of  the  electric 
light  and  power  company  serving  it  go  hand  in 
hand.  There  is  a  mutual  dependence  which  this  industry 
clearly  recognizes.  Community  growth  and  development 
is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  its  utilities  to  keep 
abreast  of  community  expansion,  and,  conversely,  the 
growth  of  any  utility  is  measured  by  the  development 
of  the  community  it  serves.  Realizing  this  mutual  in¬ 
terest,  there  was  organized  a  new  committee,  the  civic 
development  committee.  Its  purpose  is  to  interest  our 
member  companies  in  co-operating  with  every  interest 
working  for  community  development.  Of  necessity  the 
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work  this  year  has  been  largely  that  of  organization 
and  survey. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  a  conference  on  the  migration  of  industry  was 
held  which  was  largely  attended  by  business  executives 
from  every  section  of  the  country.  We  believe  the  work 
of  this  committee  will  be  one  of  major  importance  to 
the  country  and  to  the  industry. 

Insurance  Committee 

RIOR  to  the  present  administrative  year  the  insur¬ 
ance  committee  had  concerned  itself  largely  with  the 
question  of  rates  for  various  classes  of  insurance  carried 
by  our  member  companies.  This  committee  by  present¬ 
ing  to  insurance  companies  an  accurate  summary  of 
insurance  experiences  has  obtained  substantial  reductions 
in  rates  for  fire  and  casualty  insurance.  The  committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts  and  accomplishments. 
In  these  accomplishments  your  insurance  committee  and 
the  representatives  of  the  insurance  companies  have 
worked  harmoniously. 

There  are,  however,  other  points  of  mutual  interest. 
Both  interests  are  concerned  with  the  formulation  of 
all  rules  and  requirements  pertaining  to  the  installation 
of  electric  wiring  and  equipment.  The  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  this  country  are  large  investors  in  the  securities 
of  this  industry,  and  there  often  arise  questions  involv¬ 
ing  matters  of  policy.  In  view  of  these  mutual  interests 
the  scope  of  the  insurance  committee  has  been  broadened 
and  its  personnel  has  been  enlarged  to  include  not  only 
insurance  technicians  but  executives  who  can  meet  w’ith 
the  executives  of  the  insurance  companies  to  discuss 
matters  of  policy  whenever  occasion  requires.  Arthur 
Williams,  past-president  of  the  association,  has  under¬ 
taken  the  important  work  of  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Geographic  Divisions 

OUR  president  has  attended  the  conventions  of 
every  geographic  division,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Canadian  Division.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
report  to  you  that  the  work  undertaken  a  few  years 
ago  of  organizing  the  geographic  divisions  is  bearing 
fruit  and  that  these  divisions  are  now  functioning  effec¬ 
tively  and  rendering  a  valuable  service  to  their  member 
companies. 

The  several  committees  of  these  geographic  divisions 
are,  in  so  far  as  local  conditions  w’arrant,  co-ordinating 
their  work  with  that  of  the  similar  committees  of  the 
national  association.  These  committees  have  a  com¬ 
prehensive  grasp  of  the  character  of  the  work  to  be 
done  and  of  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  its  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Rural  Service  C ommittee 

The  rural  service  committee  has  directed  its  activities 
toward  assembling,  digesting  and  publishing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  for 
several’ years  through  the  farm  experimental  lines  estab¬ 
lished  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  Out  of  the 
work  of  this  committee  has  come  a  growing  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  of  the  desire  of  our  industry 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  solving  this  very  real  problem 
of  farm  electrification  and  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  extension  of  electricity  to  the 
farm. 

The  work  of  this  committee  has  developed  slowly  but 


surely.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  certain  in  what 
way  electric  service  can  be  used  with  profit  to  the  farmer 
and  to  avoid  saddling  upon  the  farmer  electric  equipment 
poorly  adapted  to  his  needs.  This  means  time,  but  it 
will,  I  believe,  prove  to  be  time  well  spent. 

In  co-operation  with  the  local  utility,  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  the  establishment  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  of  a  permanent  national  exhibit  of  farm 
electrification.  This  exhibit  will  display  every  knowm 
adaptation  of  electricity  to  farm  work  and,  being  situated 
near  the  nation’s  capital,  which  is  visited  yearly  by 
thousands  of  people  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
will,  we  hope,  prove  a  national  attraction. 

Exhibition  Committee 

The  work  of  the  exhibition  committee  speaks  for 
itself.  A  visit  to  the  splendid  exhibit  on  the  pier 
adjoining  this  auditorium  is  a  most  liberal  education  to 
all  concerned  in  the  electrical  industry.  No  one  can 
afford  to  leave  this  convention  without  a  thorough  in¬ 
spection  of  this  exhibit.  The  association  wishes  to 
express  its  appreciation  of  the  splendid  co-operation  of 
this  committee  in  carrying  out  the  many  difficult  details 
connected  with  this  exhibit. 

Society  for  Electrical  Development 

URING  the  year  the  Society  for  Electrical  Develop¬ 
ment  has  been  completely  reorganized,  and  it  now 
constitutes  an  effective  medium  for  carrying  out  the 
work  which  its  name  implies,  electrical  development. 
As  now  organized,  the  four  major  branches  of  the  in¬ 
dustry — the  manufacturer,  jobber,  contractor-dealer  and 
the  electric  light  and  power  companies — all  have  equal 
representation  on  its  board  of  directors.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  society  an  industry  sales  conference  has 
been  organized  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a  plan  for  intensive  development  of  residential  business. 

Your  association  has  whole-heartedly  co-operated  in 
this  reorganization.  W.  W.  Freeman,  president  of  the 
society,  is  to  tell  the  convention  of  the  society’s  work 
and  plans. 

Federal  Trade  Investigation 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  events  of  this  year  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  investigation  being  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Before  it  commenced  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  industry  said  over  and  over  again  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  an  honest  inquiry  and 
that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  it.  That  still  remains 
our  attitude.  We  want  it  to  be  most  searching  and  com¬ 
plete.  We  are  anxious  that  the  true  facts  be  given  to 
the  public,  that  the  people  of  the  country  may  see  and 
understand  the  make-up  and  habits  of  the  organizations 
that  furnish  them  the  light  for  their  homes  and  the 
power  for  their  factories. 

The  National  Electric  Light  Association,  the  Joint 
Committee  of  National  Utility  Associations  and  every 
organization  representing  the  utilities,  whether  national 
or  local,  have  thrown  open  to  the  commission  everything 
in  their  possession.  Minute  books,  account  books, 
receipts  and  expenditures,  vouchers,  correspondence — in 
fact,  every  scrap  of  paper — have  been  made  available 
for  scrutiny.  Every  publication  issued,  every  address 
delivered,  every  news  release  made,  has  been  made 
available  for  examination  by  commission  representatives. 
More  than  2,500  separate  exhibits  have  already  been 
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introduced  and  made  part  of  the  record,  and  accumula¬ 
tion  still  goes  on. 

It  is  easy  to  get  a  false  impression  of  the  investigation 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  conducted.  As 
we  read  daily  in  certain  newspapers  distorted  versions 
with  startling  headlines  and  see  prominently  displayed 
photographs  of  letters  and  checks,  we  get  an  idea  of 
sensationalism  and  perhaps  visualize  the  hearings  as 
exciting  scenes.  In  fact,  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  are  conducted  quietly  and  peaceably.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  is  that  of  a  court  room  and  the  proceedings  consist 
largely  of  the  routine  identification  and  orderly  introduc¬ 
tion  of  documents.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  record 
is  being  made  upon  which  the  commission  will  finally 
base  its  findings  and  recommendations.  The  record 
gives  the  true  story  of  what  happens  and  it  can  be  found 
nowhere  else.  That  story  is  quite  different  from  the 
narratives  with  which  we  are  daily  regaled  in  some 
of  the  daily  newspapers. 

The  School-Book  Situation 

Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  the  school-book  situa¬ 
tion.  Under  the  direction  of  the  state  committees  of 
public  utility  information,  pamphlets  dealing  with  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power,  gas,  telephones  and  street  railways 
have  been  published  and  furnished  for  use  in  the  public 
schools.  From  some  of  the  newspaper  accounts,  one 
would  think  that  the  utilities,  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
have  forced  innocent  school  officials  to  compel  their 
students  to  learn  falsehoods  from  textbooks  composed 
of  propaganda,  or  else  that  there  has  been  a  conspiracy 
between  utility  companies  and  school  teachers  to  pervert 
the  youthful  mind. 

It  is  an  insult  to  American  intelligence  to  believe  that 
the  utility  companies  would  ever  undertake  such  a  plan, 
or  that  the  thousands  of  earnest,  hard-working  school 
teachers  throughout  the  land  would  allow  it  to  be  carried 
out  if  attempted.  The  men  and  women  who  teach  the 
youth  of  our  country  must  resent  this  imputation  on 
their  intelligence  and  their  integrity.  The  American 
Ijeople  will  not  believe  that  they  are  either  fools  or 
scoundrels.  I  do  not  speak  on  their  behalf,  but  as  to  the 
utilities,  I  say  that  if  they  had  ever  undertaken  any 
scheme  to  corrupt  instruction,  the  individuals  who  were 
guilty  of  it  could  not  be  too  strongly  condemned  and 
would  already  find  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  good 
utility  society.  Of  course,  the  answer  is  that  no  such 
thing  has  ever  happened,  or  could  conceivably  happen. 
The  very  record  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shows  that  it  did  not. 

It  is  true  that  the  utilities  have  furnished  material  for 
the  use  of  teachers  in  the  schools.  They  have  done  so 
oi)enly,  frankly  asserting  authorship  and  gladly  assum¬ 
ing  responsibility.  No  teacher  has  ever  received  copies 
for  such  use  unless,  after  reading  a  sample,  he  or  his 
school  superiors  have  decided  that  it  was  useful  to  him 
and  his  students  and  asked  that  it  be  furnished.  For 
several  years  the  utilities  have  been  giving  this  assistance 
to  teachers.  It  is  a  public  service  known  to  everybody 
with  school  connections.  It  has  been  welcomed  and  ap¬ 
preciated,  as  thousands  of  letters  of  thanks  testify.  It 
remains  for  a  certain  type  of  press  to  discover  and 
declare  an  evil  in  it. 

What  is  the  material  that  has  caused  all  this  disturb¬ 
ance?  Is  it  a  discussion  of  the  theories  of  government,  of 
private  against  government  or  municipal  operation,  or 
of  any  other  controversial  subject?  Not  at  all.  It  tells 
al)out  inventions,  and  turbines,  and  transformers,  and 


transmission  lines  and  ohms  and  amperes  and  kilowatts 
and  the  other  things  that  go  to  make  modern  electric 
service  possible.  If  I  were  stirred  to  any  emotion  at 
all  by  such  matter,  I  might  sympathize  with  the  school 
child  who  has  to  put  in  his  time  studying  it;  but  I 
would  not  worry  about  the  effect  on  his  political  or 
economic  opinions. 

The  pamphlets  are  almost  pure  statements  of  un¬ 
disputed  facts.  It  was  intended  that  they  should  be  so. 
As  stated  by  one  of  our  able  executives,  in  testifying 
before  the  commission  on  this  subject,  the  school  pam¬ 
phlets  “are  as  strictly  informative  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  with  the  intelligence  that  God  gives.”  That 
was  the  purpose.  That  was  the  way  they  were  written 
and  the  way  they  still  appear  as  introduced  by  the  com¬ 
mission  itself  in  the  record. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  excellent  character  of 
these  pamphlets,  of  their  unbiased  presentation  of  the 
subjects,  is  the  fact  that  adverse  critics  have  been  able  to 
discover  practically  nothing  with  which  to  find  fault. 
Out  of  the  scores  of  pamphlets  introduced  in  evidence, 
only  one  paragraph  from  one  copy  from  one  state,  not 
found  in  any  of  the  others,  has  been  held  up  to  public 
gaze  as  an  improper  statement. 

It  is  important,  as  these  hearings  proceed  from  day  to 
day,  that  we  keep  a  proper  sense  of  perspective.  Let  us 
not  magnify  a  detail  until  it  absorbs  the  foreground.  It 
is  the  completed  portrait  that  will  count. 

Human  Frailty  Exists 

Human  frailty  exists  in  our  industry  as  in  all  others. 
In  an  investigation  like  this,  involving  every  act  during 
the  life  of  thousands  of  companies,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  separate  transactions,  sales  and  purchases  of 
properties,  and  manifold  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds — 
business  arrangements  carried  on  by  a  multitude  of 
individuals  for  the  last  quarter  century — it  would  be 
miraculous  if  there  should  not  be  found  some  instances 
of  bad  judgment,  of  the  influence  of  greed,  even  perhaps 
of  actual  wrongdoing.  Such  instances,  if  any  be  found, 
will,  I  am  certain,  represent  a  very  minute  percentage 
of  the  transactions  under  investigation. 

None  of  us  has  yet  attained  perfection,  and,  besides,  a 
transaction  scrutinized  with  the  hindsight  of  today  may 
have  quite  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  appears 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  its  origin.  Each  association,  each  company, 
each  individual  must  take  responsibility  for  its  or  his 
own  acts,  receiving  the  credit  or  the  blame  that  the 
record  brings.  Every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 
Blame,  if  cause  be  found  for  any,  should  be  placed  where 
it  belongs.  The  entire  industry  should  not  be  con¬ 
demned  because  of  the  misdeeds  of  a  few,  if  any.  The 
public  utilities  today  are  in  the  vanguard  of  American 
business.  They  are  proud  of  accomplishments  of  the 
past;  they  do  not  fear  the  proceedings  of  the  present; 
they  are  confidently  carrying  on  their  plans  for  the  future. 

Of  late  there  has  been  some  public  criticism  of  the 
activities  of  the  association.  Such  criticism  disc;|oses  a 
gross  lack  of  understanding  of  the  character  of  the 
activities  criticised.  In  the  past  few  weeks  certain 
portions  of  the  public  press  have  carried  statements  to 
the  effect  that  the  annual  budget  of  the  association, 
amounting  to  approximately  $1,444,000,  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  wholly  for  the  purposes  of  propaganda  and  that 
this  expenditure  constitutes  a  burden  on  the  consumer 
of  electric  service  which  he  should  not  be  asked  to  bear. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  or  in  the  facts  to  bear 
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out  this  statement.  Such  a  statement  completely  ignores 
the  many  other  activities  of  the  association,  all  of  which 
are  maintained  in  the  interest  of  good  public  service 
and,  because  of  the  co-operative  character  of  your  asso¬ 
ciation,  are  carried  on  at  a  most  reasonable  cost  to  the 
industry. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  carrying  on  all  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  association,  including  the  refunds  to  the 
geographic  divisions,  amounts  to  approximately  sixteen 
one-thousandths  of  a  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  sold  to  the 
public,  or  between  four  and  five  cents  per  customer  per 
year.  The  amount  which  the  association  expends  an¬ 
nually  for  the  work  of  public  information,  which  has 
been  termed  “propaganda,”  does  not  exceed  $50,C)CX) — 
less  than  one-third  the  amount  we  are  expending  alone 
in  the  furthering  of  the  extension  of  electric  service  to 
the  farms  of  this  country.  The  so-called  “burden”  laid 
upon  the  consumer  annually  can  be  reckoned  only  in 
fractions  of  a  cent. 

In  particular,  criticism  has  been  directed  to  our  work 
with  educational  institutions.  In  some  instances  it  has 
been  charged,  referring  to  our  co-operation  with  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  sub¬ 
sidize  these  institutions  and  use  them  as  mouthpieces 
for  the  industry.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  this  charge.  We  have  been  co-operating  with 
educational  institutions.  We  are  now  co-operating  with 
them,  and  I  hope  shall  continue  to  do  so  so  long  as 
these  institutions  desire  our  co-operation. 

The  purpose  of  this  co-operation  is  to  ascertain  the 
material  needed  by  these  institutions  to  enable  them  to 
conduct  their  courses  in  public  utilities  on  the  bases 
of  fact  as  applied  to  present-day  practice  and,  once  we 
bave  ascertained  the  material  needed,  to  render  such 
assistance  as  we  may  be  able  in  placing  such  material 
in  their  hands,  to  be  used,  however,  at  their  discretion. 
In  no  instance  has  the  association  endeavored  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  coerce,  to  subsidize  or  to  direct  in 
any  way  the  conduct  of  these  institutions. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the  purpose  of  a 


collegiate  education  was  to  fit  men  and  women  for  the 
so-called  professional  careers  alone.  Today  business  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  of 
the  professions,  and  out  of  the  conduct  of  business  as 
constituted  today  has  come  a  new  profession,  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  management.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  every  interest  in  this  nation  that  our  young  men  and 
women  leaving  our  colleges  to  enter  the  field  of  public 
utility  business  shall  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
economics  of  that  business. 

No  industry  has  a  greater  concern  than  ours  in  the 
integrity  of  our  educational  institutions.  The  charge  is 
laid  at  our  door  that  we  are  “propagandists,”  the  purpose 
of  this  charge  being  evidently  to  discredit  the  work  of 
public  information.  In  so  far  as  a  propagandist  is  one 
who  disseminates  information  based  on  fact,  we  plead 
guilty  with  pride.  No  matter  how  severe  or  how  bitter 
the  criticism,  we  must  not  relax  our  efforts  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  every  phase  of  our  industry.  We  cannot 
do  otherwise  if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the  public 
and  adequately  discharge  our  service  obligation. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  integrity  and  the  ability 
of  the  American  public  to  deal  fairly  with  our  industry 
once  it  is  possessed  of  the  requisite  information  for  the 
exercise  of  intelligent  action  and  the  formulation  of 
sound  judgment.  If  we,  because  of  adverse  criticism, 
indifference,  or  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  fail  to  see 
to  it  that  the  public  has  such  information,  then  we  must 
not  blame  the  public  if  at  times  it  fails  to  accord  to  us 
that  measure  of  justice  to  which  we  feel  we  are  entitled. 

This  industry  is  justly  proud  of  its  record.  The  high 
standard  of  living  which  has  been  attained  in  this 
country,  higher  than  that  enjoyed  in  any  other  country, 
would  have  been  impossible  without  electric  service. 
The  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  industry  are  deeply 
conscious  of  their  duty  as  public  servants  and  are 
earnestly  and  conscientiously  striving  to  discharge  that 
duty.  They  are  proud  of  its  accomplishments,  but  their 
pride  is  measured  not  in  dollars  gained  but  in  service 
rendered. 


Suggested  MERCHANDISING  STANDARDS* 


1.  The  general  sale  of  electric  devices  at  mar¬ 
gins  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  selling  is  the 
only  sound  merchandise  practice  and  is  conducive 
to  constructive  building  in  the  appliance  mer¬ 
chandising  field. 

2.  IV hen  combination  sales  are  advisable,  ade¬ 
quate  margins  should  govern  selling  prices.  Only 
the  “true  value”  of  articles  should  be  stated  in  the 
advertising. 

3.  Deferred  payments  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  all  merchandise  are  universal  practice  and 
are  accepted  by  sound  financial  authority  and 
favored  by  the  public.  A  period  not  exceeding 
eighteen  months  is  recommended  as  a  maximum 
time  allowance  for  load-building  devices  in  the 
pioneering  stage,  and  a  period  not  exceeding  fif¬ 
teen  months  for  financing  motor-driven  devices 


having  general  public  acceptance.  Relatively 
shorter  terms,  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  should 
be  extended  on  items  selling  for  less  than  $25.  A 
carrying  charge  for  financing  service  should  be 
made  in  all  cases  and  an  initial  payment  be  re¬ 
quired  large  enough  to  constitute  a  sale. 

4.  The  power  company  is  in  the  merchandising 
business  for  the  promotion  of  devices  which  con¬ 
stitute  a  medium  of  electric  service.  There  are 
kindred  lines  of  merchandise  which  are  naturally 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  appliance,  but  we 
suggest  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  power  company  to  engage 
generally  in  the  direct  sale  of  non-electric  devices. 

5.  We  recommend  an  adequate  classification  of 
merchandising  accounts  by  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association. 


♦From  report  of  general  merchandise  committee. 
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Industry 
Public  Policy' 

Rate  reductions  outstanding  achievement. 
Economic  trends  and  public  reactions. 
Government  and  the  utility  business 

By  R.  H.  Ballard 

Chairman  Public  Policy  Committee 

ONK  year  ago  in  this  city  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  held  its  fiftieth  convention.  As 
is  customary  when  we  pass  one  of  the  major  mile¬ 
stones.  our  thoughts  turned  back  to  the  early  days  of  this 
industry  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  our  country’s 
prosperity — to  the  earnest  men  who,  in  the  face  of  every 
conceivable  discouragement,  persisted  in  their  studies  of 
the  newly  discovered  force;  to  the  progress  of  the  new 
art,  halting  at  first  but  gradually  gaining  momentum  until 
every  corner  of  the  civilized  world  now  pulsates  with  this 
invisible  energy. 

On  such  occasions  we  are  prone  to  feel  that  our  work 
has  l)een  good.  It  is  not  easily  apparent  w'here  further 
progress  can  be  made,  yet  in  the  year  that  has  passed 
since  the  last  meeting  great  things  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  In  many  respects  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
notable  years  in  our  history.  In  financial  matters  the 
stability  of  the  industry  has  been  evident  in  the  wide- 
sjiread  market  for  its  securities  to  the  point  where  they 
are  held  in  ownership  by  millions  of  people.  Technical 
progress  of  a  remarkable  character  is  shown  in  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  efficiencies  of  our  generating  plants  and 
transmission  and  distribution  systems. 

Rate  Reduction  Outstanding 

By  intensive  work  in  our  commercial  departments  elec¬ 
trical  a])pliances  have  been  introduced  into  homes  and  fac¬ 
tories  in  greater  number  than  ever  before.  Not  only  does 
this  mean  greater  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  house¬ 
wife  and  the  artisan,  but  this  larger  market  for  our  prod¬ 
uct,  coupled  wdth  the  increased  efficiencies  effected,  has 
enabled  us  to  make  substantial  reductions  in  our  rates. 
In  fact,  rate  reduction  with  continuous  improvement  of 
service  is  probably  the  outstanding  achievement  of  the 
past  year. 

In  the  face  of  these  constructive  accomplishments,  of 
w'hich  the  buying  public  is  the  greatest  beneficiary,  the 
electrical  industry  has  been  subjected  to  a  campaign  of 
unfair  publicity.  Any  investigation  of  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  w’hich  considers  more  than  minor  details  will  dis¬ 
close  that  it  has  been  developing  along  natural  economic 
lines ;  that  wffien  unjustly  attacked  it  has  defended  itself 
and  has  sought  a  fair  hearing  at  the  court  of  public  opin¬ 
ion.  The  phraseology  used  by  its  critics  is  different,  but 
when  their  remarks  are  carefully  analyzed  these  are  the 
things  of  which  they  complain ;  Ignoring  the  possibility 

*A(idress  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  City,  June 
4-8,  1928. 


R.  H.  Ballard 


that  the  same  economic  conditions  which  have  brought 
alx)ut  the  chain  store,  the  chain  bank  and  the  chain  news¬ 
paper  might  also  account  for  the  chain  utility,  they  have 
directed  criticism  against  concentrated  ownership  and 
management,  but  only  as  applied  to  public  utilities. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  North  American  Review 
there  was  a  splendid  article,  entitled  “Newspaper  Mass 
Production.’’  written  by  Roy  W.  Howard,  the  directing 
genius  of  a  nation-wide  chain  of  newspapers.  In  this  ar¬ 
ticle  he  argues  that  group  production  of  newspapers  is  a 
sound  practice  in  accord  with  present  economic  tenden¬ 
cies,  by  virtue  of  w'hich  the  ultimate  consumer  is  distinctly 
benefited.  As  the  following  quotations  from  Mr. 
Howard’s  article  are  read,  it  is  suggested  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  “public  utility’’  or  “electric  power’’  be  substituted  for 
the  words  “newspaj^er’’  or  “journalism’’  as  they  appear: 

“The  task  of  producing  daily  newspapers  successfully 
is  today  a  most  complex  operation,  involving  the  super¬ 
imposing  of'  professional  efforts  upon  a  solid  business 
foundation.” 

“Mere  magnitude  in  an  enterprise  suffices  to  terrify  a 
certain  type  of  mind.” 

“  ‘Chain  journalism,’  as  its  critics  prefer  to  designate 
it,  is  nothing  more  than  the  editing  and  operation  of  a 
group  of  newspapers  in  different  cities  by  a  single  cor¬ 
poration  or  a  group  of  corporations,  with  a  centralized 
control.” 

“Chain  newspaper  operation  needs  no  apology.  News¬ 
papers  in  the  long  run,  almost  without  exception,  succeed 
or  fail  according  to  their  ability  to  serve  the  public  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  community.  What  is  true  of  a  single  news¬ 
paper  is  equally  true  of  a  group.  That  chain  operation 
makes  for  financial  stability  even  critics  of  the  system 
will  admit.”  s 

“A  frequent  objection  to  chain  ownership  is  that  it  re¬ 
sults  in  standardization.  After  all,  the  answer  to  this 
indictment  is  to  be  found  in  whether  the  standardization 
produces  a  better  product  for  a  larger  number  of  people.” 
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“Production  of  a  daily  newspaper  of  today  has  become 
a  complex  job — the  work  of  highly  skilled  experts.  Chain 
oi)eration  enables  the  mobilization  of  this  high-priced 
talent  at  a  minimum  cost  to  each  unit  of  the  chain.” 

“The  public  has  no  desire  to  see  this  country  governed 
by  its  newspapers  any  more  than  it  desires  to  see  it  gov¬ 
erned  by  partisan  political  bosses.” 

Your  public  ix)licy  committee  submits  that  Mr.  How¬ 
ard’s  article  is  a  clean-cut  statement  explaining  why  no 
American  enterprise,  newspaj^er  or  public  utility,  if  it  is 
to  meet  its  obligations  of  adequate  service  to  the  public, 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  natural  economic  trend. 

That  the  electrical  industry  has  taken  steps  to  defend 
itself  against  the  unwarranted  attacks  of  a  group  whose 
every  act  indicates  a  lack  of  ])ractical  knowledge  in  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  is  but  natural.  Theorists  of  this  type  have 
advanced  unsound  ideas  from  the  day  of  our  independ¬ 
ence.  They  would  remove  from  the  electrical  industry  all 
of  those  men  who  have  established  its  present  sound  ])osi- 
tion  and  in  their  stead  substitute  men  whose  guiding 
thought  is  political  rather  than  economic. 

Government  in  Business 

When  the  leaders  of  the  electrical  industry,  serving  95 
|)er  cent  of  the  country’s  electrical  output  under  private 
enterprise,  take  legitimate  steps  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  unsoundness  of  these  proposals,  the  cry  of  “meddling” 
is  raised.  Government  in  business  professing  opposition 
to  the  general  application  of  government  oiieration  of 
the  entire  electrical  industry,  there  are  some  who  advo¬ 
cate  that  certain  large  projects  should  be  governmentally 
operated.  Under  the  false  argument  of  establishing  tests 
of  performance,  they  would  substitute  government  com- 
jK'tition  for  regulation ;  they  would  compromise  with  vital 
principles  underlying  the  nation’s  progress  and  would 
substitute  the  views  of  a  small  group  in  public  or  private 
life  for  those  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  private  initiative  and  enterprise.  Those  respon¬ 
sible  in  public  life  for  the  local  regulation  of  utilities  are 
satisfied  that  the  states  are  competent  to  regulate  their 
own  utilities  and  that  there  is  no  general  demand  for  the 
federal  government  to  enter  this  field. 

In  the  far  West  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  gigantic  power 
<lam  for  the  avowed  purposes  of  flood  control,  reclamation 


and  domestic  w’ater  supply,  although,  in  fact,  these  latter 
services  would  lie  jeopardized  and  delayed  by  their  inclu¬ 
sion  in  an  uneconomic  power  development  program.  In  the 
South  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  a  scheme  of  government 
ownership  and  operation,  in  the  hoi>e  that  the  greater 
enterprise  may  prove  successful,  although  the  lesser  jiroj- 
ect  has  so  far  been  an  economic  failure.  In  these  regions 
are  men  who  have  spent  decades  in  the  study  of  local 
power  needs  and  have  carried  out  engineering  enterprises 
to  meet  these  needs.  By  the  very  nature  of  things  these 
are  the  men  who  are  best  informed  to  advise  the  jiublic 
regarding  further  power  development,  but  when  these 
experienced  men  attempt  to  s|:)eak  they  are  met  by  criti¬ 
cism,  coming  from  advisers  of  the  iieople  of  the  same 
tjqie  that  heckled  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 

With  the  obligation  of  public  service  goes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  using  due  diligence  in  the  develoiiment  and  the 
protection  of  our  business  and  to  conduct  its  oj^erations 
fairly  and  efficiently.  This  w'e  have  endeavored  to  do. 

Every  business  has  certain  facts  with  reference  to  it 
known  best  to  those  actually  engaged  in  it.  Time  and 
exjierience  have  established  these  facts  almost  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Those  not  exj^erienced 
in  a  business  are  as  likely  as  not  to  obtain  somew’hat  dis¬ 
torted  ideas  concerning  it.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  iieople  presuming  to  know  more  about  the  electric 
light  and  jxiwer  business,  for  example,  than  the  men  who 
have  sjient  their  lives  in  it.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  this  industry  is  not  only  well  within  its  rights  in  pre¬ 
senting  facts  concerning  itself  to  editors,  educators,  and 
to  the  public,  but  that  it  is  in  duty  liound  to  do  so. 

The  schools  of  the  country  are  shaping  the  thought  of 
the  oncoming  generation  with  reference  to  all  business, 
economic  and  social  matters,  and  it  is  imjMjrtant  that  they 
should  have  the  facts.  The  electric  develoinnent  of  this 
jiast  decade  has  brought  great  economic  and  social 
changes,  and  your  industry  has  been  active  in  making 
available  to  the  properly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
schools  the  facts  concerning  its  develoiiment.  What  liet- 
ter  source  have  the  schools  for  obtaining  information  on 
the  electric  light  and  power  industry  than  from  those 
engaged  in  its  development?  Do  men  consult  a  lawyer 
when  they  are  sick  or  a  physician  when  they  are  in  need 
of  legal  advice  ? 


Principles  for  MERCHANDISING* 


1.  All  dtscussloits  of  the  problems  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  light  and  poxver  companies  and  dealers 
setling  electrical  appliances  must  be  based  upon 
proper  and  adequate  service  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer. 

2.  There  should  be  a  segregation  of  the  ac¬ 
counting  of  the  merchandising  departments  of 
power  companies  from  their  public  utility  func¬ 
tions,  and  all  items  of  expense  incurred  in  the 
merchandising  of  appliances  should  be  charged 
to  the  merchandising  activities  of  the  companies 
concerned. 

3.  It  is  recognised,  however,  that  expenses  in¬ 


curred  in  the  pioneering  of  appliances  which  have 
not  yet  met  with  sufficient  public  acceptance  to  be 
merchandise  items  in  the  stocks  of  local  progres¬ 
sive  dealers,  and  general  advertising  for  the.  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  market  for  appliance  service, 
should  properly  be  charged  to  the  promotion  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  utilities  and  not  charged  to  mer¬ 
chandising. 

4.  This  conference  recommends  to  pozt’er  com¬ 
panies  and  independent  dealers  the  necessity  of 
constructive  co-operation  in  their  local  fields  for 
the  better  development  of  the  electrical  appliance 
business. 


♦From  report  of  general  merchandise  committee. 
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Statements  to  thi 

from  the  N,E,L,A.  Convention 


I  HAVE  an  abiding  faith  in  the  integrity  and 
the  ability  of  the  American  public  to  deal 
fairly  with  our  industry  once  it  is  possessed  of 
the  requisite  information  for  the  exercise  of 
intelligent  action  and  the  formulation  of  sound 
judgment. 

[//.  T.Sands^ 

Thf  '.RE  is  a  force  within  this  country  mightier 
than  your  multiplied  motors,  dams  or  power 
stations,  and  that  is  the  united  heartbeat  of  the 
American  people,  and  much  as  the  orator 
would  sweep  his  audience  or  the  evangel  move 
the  erring,  get  your  spiritual  batteries  charged 
and  play  upon  the  ideals  and  emotions  of  our 
people. 

[  Clayton  Rand  ] 

I  FIRMLY  believe  that  the  electric  industry 
will  continue  to  be  characterized  by  policies  of 
fairness,  open  publicity  and  frankness,  co¬ 
operation  with  public  authorities,  and  above  all 
by  scrupulously  living  up  to  all  the  implications 
of  its  position  as  a  public  service  industry,  per¬ 
fecting  its  machinery  for  self-regulation  and 
control  from  within. 

[Melvin  'A.  Traylor] 

No  AMERICAN  enterprise,  newspaper,  or 
public  utility,  if  it  is  to  meet  its  obligation  of 
adequate  service  to  the  public,  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  natural  economic  trend. 

[/?.  H.  Ballard] 

Ti  IP"  first  plank  in  the  platform  of  good  public 
relations  is  good  service. 

[  K.  C .  Stone  ] 


In  1927  a  total  of  246  utility  companies  in  the 
United  States  sold  directly  to  consumers  3,581,- 
206  shares  of  stock  having  a  par  value  of 
$263,527,269.  The  1,681,768  customer-owner¬ 
ship  stockholders  have  invested  $1,600,000,000 
in  utility  securities. 

[  Philip  G.  Gossler  ] 


We  ARE  just  entering  an  epoch  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  which  demands  the  sale 
of  more  energy,  and  the  company  whose  execu¬ 
tive  backs  up  his  sales  manager,  not  only  with 
money,  but  with  intelligent  teamwork,  will  reap 
the  harvest  of  more  energy  sales  in  full  measure. 


[E.W.  Lloyd] 


Ai  vMOST  daily  we  have  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  examples  of  what  wonders  interconnection 
is  doing  in  the  way  of  improvement  service, 
and  almost  daily  we  are  missing  opportunities 
to  tell  our  customers — to  tell  the  people  of  the 
communities  in  which  we  operate — to  tell  the 
nation  w^hat  we  are  accomplishing  by  intercon¬ 
nection,  of  what  interconnection  is  doing,  of  the 
fundamental  thing  that  w'e  are  striving  for  in 
interconnecting. 

[  Georyre  N .  T idd  ] 


E  BELIEVE  that  the  cause  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  in  its  broadest  aspect  can  be  best  served 
and  the  development  of  the  industry  promoted 
by  giving  full  play  to  inventive  ingenuity,  to 
constructive  financing  and  to  sane  and  logical 
extension  of  the  service  we  give.  We  believe 
these  activities  would  be  stifled  under  political 
ownership  and  management. 

[  Franklin  T.  Griffith  ] 
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nk  About 

Lit  US  take  as  our  common  objective  the 
promotion  of  knowledge  and  integrity  in  the 
art  of  industry  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  trade. 

[Deane  W,  Malott^ 


lin*"RE  is  no  way  to  cope  successfully  with 
organized  error  except  with  organized  truth. 
Only  a  renascence  of  patriotic  interest  in 
government  on  the  part  of  the  better-informed 
and  more  responsible  elements  of  society  can 
accomplish  needed  reforms. 

[  John  E.  Ed^erton  ] 


If  you  are  desirous  of  hastening  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  electricity  in  the  solution  of  railroad 
problems,  there  is  scarcely  any  service  you  can 
render  of  greater  importance  than  that  which 
looks  toward  the  development  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  producing  electrical  energy 
and  its  application  to  steam-railroad  operation. 

[  L.  A.  Downs  ] 


ElFXTRIC  utilities  are  essential  to  public 
wellbeing  and  are  necessary  to  national  welfare 
and  national  progress.  The  regulatory  bodies 
and  the  public  at  large  must  not  only  seek  pro¬ 
tection  against  exploitation  or  oppression  on 
the  part  of  public  service  corporations,  but  must 
also  seek  for  that  attitude  which  will  continue 
to  foster  private  initiative  and  efficiency,  to 
stimulate  improved  methods  and  increased 
effectiveness,  to  preserve  superior  facilities  for 
the  business  man  and  the  worker,  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  for  the  American  home. 
These  ends  will  be  attained  not  by  litigation, 
not  by  regulation,  but  by  intelligent  and  whole¬ 
hearted  co-operation  of  all  concerned. 

[  Henry  G.  W ells  ] 


I  COME  to  the  conclusion  that  your  system 
of  selling  is  incompatible  with  the  best  mer¬ 
chandising  practice.  It  may  be  effective  for  the 
small  store  in  the  small  town.  But  it  conflicts 
fundamentally  with  the  necessities  of  large- 
scale,  economical  and  efficient  merchandising 
practice,  and  a  more  effective  way  out  must 
be  found. 

[  Oswald  W ,  Knauth  ] 


The  farmer  of  today  is  machinery-minded 
and  is  thoroughly  sold  on  the  value  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  farms  of  America  offer  to  the 
public  service  companies  a  great  undeveloped 
field  for  expansion,  a  field  that  is  ready  and  im¬ 
patiently  waiting  for  that  expansion. 

[  Clifford  V,  Gregory  ] 


Of  THE  seventeen  million  wired  homes  in 
the  United  States,  at  least 'ten  million  are  so 
incompletely  wired  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  extensive  use  of  electricity  in  removing  the 
drudgery  from  household  tasks. 

[M.  C.  Huse] 


The  function  of  the  investment  or  holding 
company  is  getting  more  and  more  to  be  that 
of  adviser,  and  the  authority  to  manage  and 
operate  is  being  more  and  more  localized  in  the 
local  officers  of  the  company. 

[  A,  W.  T hompson  ] 


Seventy-five  per  cent  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  is  electrified.  Power  has  wrought  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  products  per  wage 
earner  from  $1,000  in  1850  to  $7,500  today. 

[H.W.Derry^  , 

The  purpose  of  a  price  policy  in  any  industry 
is  to  develop  the  maximum  of  business  at  a 
minimum  of  cost,  a  result  of  mutual  interest 
to  producer,  merchant  and  customer. 

[Edwin  Gruhl2 
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Golden  Rule  Relations* 

The  job  of  informing  the  public  is  the  job  of 
each  utility  man.  New  conceptions  of  serv¬ 
ice  introduced.  Executive  interest  necessary 


By  J.  F.  Owens 

Cliainiian  Public  Relations  National  Section 


Properly  to  inform 

the  public  we  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  serve  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  our  industry  second 
only  in  importance  to  ade- 
(piately,  economically  and 
efficiently  serving  that  public. 

Roth  functions  are  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  our  industry 
and  our  duty  to  the  public. 

Ui)on  these  fundamentals 
the  committees  of  the  Public 
Relations  National  Section 
based  their  program  and  their 
endeavors  to  vitalize  the  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  year. 

Complete  Job  Needed 

Two  major  activities  were 
undertaken  as  broad  phases 
of  the  program  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  organization 
meeting. 

1 .  Encouragement,  through 
committees  jx^culiarly  adapted 
and  organized,  of  action  on 
the  part  of  member  com- 
])anies  that  would  make  for 
greater  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  company  employees,  with 
])articular  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  of  executives  informing  and  training  those  em¬ 
ployees  whose  duties  bring  them  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  public. 

2.  A  clear  visualization  of  our  service  relations  to 
the  public.  Through  the  committees  that  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  member  companies  to  a 
realization  of  these  relations,  the  second  pliase  of  the 
section’s  functions  was  planned.  Even  though  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment  may  be  the  latest  and  best  and  thoroughly 
suited  to  the  task  of  giving  a  full  measure  of  service; 
even  though  the  |)ersonnel  may  be  loyal  and  indus¬ 
trious,  yet  this  is  only  half  the  story.  There  is  another 
IKirty  to  the  question  of  .service.  That  party  is  the 
public.  It  matters  little  that  the  mechanical  and  human 
equipment  of  the  organization  be  all  that  any  one  could 
desire;  that  the  service  be  above  criticism,  if  the  second 
IKirty  to  the  service  contract  is  not  fully  informed, 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  what  it  is  getting  in  the  way  of 
service,  and  satisfied  that  the  service  is  being  furnished 

*Address  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  Citv,  June 
4-d,  1928. 


at  the  lowest  possible  rates. 
Therefore,  the  public  must  be 
informed. 

Perhaps  the  major  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  past  year  have 
been  directed  toward  awaken¬ 
ing  member  companies  to  a 
keener  realization  that  their 
job  is  only  half  done  when 
service  is  made  available  at 
the  meter,  accounted  for  and 
payment  made,  but  that  quite 
as  much  their  duty  as  the  ren¬ 
dition  of  service,  is  the  com¬ 
plete  dissemination  of  such 
information  as  may  enable  the 
reci])ient  of  service  to  use 
that  service  wisely  and  well, 
and  over  and  above  all  such 
information,  presentation  of 
such  facts  about  the  service 
as  will  prevent  him  from  l)e- 
coming  an  easy  prey  of  dema¬ 
gogues  with  only  self-interest 
to  serve.  The  customer  must 
know  that  his  service  can  aj)- 
proximate  |)erfection  only 
when  he.  the  second  party  to 
the  service,  responds  with 
that  full  measure  of  ^o-o|)er- 
ation,  born  of  a  knowdedge 
that  he  not  only  is  being  adequately  served,  but  that  he  is 
being  honestly  served. 

On  this  premise  the  executive  committee  of  the 
section  early  in  the  year  requested  headquarters  staff, 
under  the  direction  of  George  F.  Oxley,  director  of 
public  information,  to  prepare  for  submission  to  the 
committee  a  series  of  advertisements  that  might  either 
be  used  by  member  companies  or  serve  as  suggestions 
in  the  preparation  of  copy  for  their  own  advertisements. 
Advertisements  were  prepared,  approved  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  •advertising 
copy  service  inaugurated.  These  aclvertisements  are 
being  widely  used  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  this  movement  has  been  twofold :  First, 
the  advertisements  themselves  carried  a  terse,  definite 
message  to  the  reading  public — a  message  drawn  from 
men  and  women  of  our  country  whose  opportunities  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  electric  light  and  jjower  industry 
of  this  country  have  been  notable.  It  brought  to  the 
people  of  the  country  observations  of  men  and  women, 
who,  through  their  achievements,  have  reached  i)laces 


/.  F.  Owens 
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which  warrant  their  statements  being  accepted  at  par. 
Second,  as  valuable  as  the  effect  of  the  advertisements 
themselves,  is  the  attendant  effect  on  member  companies, 
hitherto  not  consistent  advertisers:  a  realization  effected 
that  they  have  only  been  partially  discharging  their 
obligations  to  the  public  when  they  content  themselves 
with  merely  rendering  service,  without  providing  with 
it  a  full  and  complete  fund  of  information  to  insure 
proper  use  of  that  service  by  customers.  Thus,  the  adver¬ 
tisements  performed  a  dual  mission. 

More  “White  Space" 

The  committee  believes  that  the  press  is  the  best 
medium  for  disseminating  information.  It  believes  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  utility  company  to  utilize  the 
press,  through  paid  advertising  columns,  to  give  to  the 
public  a  straightforward,  well  thought  out  and  carefully 
jirepared  account  of  its  stewardship.  But  it  is  recognized 
that  we  cannot  overlook  other  media  of  information — the 
spoken  word,  the  daily  contact  of  employees  with  their 
neighbors  and  friends.  All 
}X)ssible  factors  should  be 
utilized  in  giving  true  infor¬ 
mation  about  our  business. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  in  the  past  there  has  been 
a  contest,  if  you  please,  be¬ 
tween  the  demand,  on  one 
hand,  by  customers  for  serv¬ 
ice,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
necessity  for  securing  capital 
and  equipment  to  provide  that 
service.  The  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  resjionsible  for 
the  company’s  performance 
have  necessarily  been  devoted 
to  what  might  lie  termed  the 
material  side  of  rendering 
service.  W’hile  executives 
and  their  co-workers  have 
l)een  busy  selling  to  financiers  the  opportunities  that  lay 
ahead  of  them ;  while  new  demands  for  service  have 
created  conditions  that  required  new  equipment,  naturally 
the  genius  of  the  industry  has  been  turned  toward  its 
material  development.  Men  have  been  busy  thinking  out 
ways  to  do  new  and  better  things  than  they  ever  did 
before.  Superintendents  devoted  their  time  and  effort  to 
reducing  manufacturing  costs,  cutting  down  transmission 
losses  and  effecting  operating  economies.  Inventors  were 
develojiing  new  equipment  and  new  appliances  for  greater 
utilization  of  service. 

In  short,  the  best  brains  of  the  industry  have,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  material  phases 
of  the  business.  Service  demands  increased  day  by  day 
and  the  industry  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Exigencies 
of  the  hour  demanded  greater  efficiency  in  generation 
and  larger  units  of  production  and  operation.  These 
conditions  called  for  consolidation.  Small,  inefficient 
companies  must  unite  in  order  that  the  economies  that 
come  only  through  employment  of  large  manufacturing 
units  could  be  secured. 

I'xecutives  were  busy  doing  the  job.  Their  energies 
were  directed  toward  this  internal  development.  While 
this  was  going  on,  there  were  others  who,  prompted  by 
purely  honest  motives,  were  beginning  to  fear  the  size 
to  which  the  industry  was  growing.  And  there  were 
others  with  less  worthy  motives,  who  saw  an  opportunity 
to  capitalize  this  fear  and  who,  by  the  utterance  of  un¬ 


truths,  half-truths,  or  distorted  statements,  wilfully  and 
sometimes  maliciously  encouraged  the  somewhat  latent 
fears  of  many  right-thinking  men. 

It  was  then  that  leaders  of  the  industry  awakened 
to  the  realization  that  they  had  left  at  least  half  of  their 
job  to  those  who,  either  through  lack  of  understanding 
or  unholy  motives,  were  making  a  miserable  botch  of  it. 

Far-seeing  men  determined  that  organized  effort  must 
be  made  in  an  attempt  to  bring  every  member  company 
to  a  realization  of  the  truth ;  that  in  addition  to  the 
rendition  of  service  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  com¬ 
mensurate  with  good  service,  their  trusteeship  to  the 
public  demanded  that  the  service  carry  with  it  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  they  alone  were  in  a  position  to  provide  and 
that  a  vital  element  in  stability  of  service  and  service 
companies  was  public  co-operation. 

In  former  years  the  engineer  was  content  if  his  turbine 
measured  up  to  standard  and  met  all  of  the  known  tests 
for  satisfactory  performance;  if  his  transmission  lines 
met  the  requirements  of  recognized  engineering  stand¬ 
ards  and  practices;  if  his 
substations  were  adequately 
and  properly  built  and  if  his 
meters  were  accurate.  The 
accountant  was  content  if  his 
records  presented  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  company’s  oj^era- 
tions ;  if  he  could  supply  the 
executives  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  study  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  and  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  future  requirements, 
and  if  bills  for  service  were 
accurate  and  complete.  The 
commercial  man  felt  that  his* 
job  was  adequately  per¬ 
formed  when  he  secured  a 
contract  for  service. 

Today,  the  engineer  sees 
not  only  his  turbine  as  ma¬ 
chines  ;  his  transmission  lines  as  so  many  poles,  wires, 
insulators  and  anchors ;  his  meters  as  accurate  measuring 
devices.  His  vision  extends  through  and  beyond  these 
material  elements  to  the  ultimate  customer.  He  pictures 
himself  as  the  instrument,  through  whose  genius  a 
service  is  brought  to  a  waiting  public,  a  service  that  shall 
shorten  hours  of  labor  and  provide  moments  of  leisure 
that  may  be  employed  in  a  development  of  the  finer 
things  of  life,  the  training  of  mind,  and  permit  a  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  cultural  advantages  that  make  for  complete 
manhood  and  womanhood.  The  accountant  knows  that 
his  records  are  more  than  mere  figures  upon  reams  of 
paper.  He  realizes  that  service  bills  transmitted  to 
customers  offer  an  opportunity  to  carry  a  distinct  mes¬ 
sage,  a  readable  message  to  be  easily  understood  and 
analyzed  by  one  who  does  not  understand  the  technical¬ 
ities  of  modern  bookkeeping.  The  commercial  man,  as 
he  goes  forth  to  interest  a  prospective  customer,  visual¬ 
izes  himself  as  a  bearer  of  good  tidings.  He  senses  that 
securing  the  contract  is  only  half  the  job;  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  give  the  customer  a  friendly  understanding  of 
the  company  he  represents;  that  the  customer  be  made 
to  know  that  the  company’s  mission  is  not  fulfilled  when 
a  plant  is  physically  connected  to  his  lines.  He  realizes 
that  his  job  as  a  company  representative  is  only  begun 
when  he  secures  the  customer’s  business,  and  that  his 
major  obligation  is  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the 
customer,  to  be  his  friend,  his  confidant,  his  adviser 


The  job  is  only  half  done  when  scn'ice 
is  made  available  at  the  meter,  aceounted 
for  and  payment  made. 

Every  utility  eompany  should  utilice 
the  press,  through  paid  advertising  eol- 
umns,  to  ghe  to  the  public  a  straight- 
fonvard,  tvell  thought  out  and  carefully 
prepared  account  of  its  stexeardship. 

The  eommereial  man,  as  he  goes  forth 
to  interest  a  prospective  customer,  x'isual- 
ices  hitnself  as  a  bearer  of  good  tidings. 
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Chairman  Committee  on  Chairman  Committee  on 

Customer  Ownership  Industrial  Relations 

and  to  l)e  on  such  a  footing  of  mutual  understanding  that 
the  customer  will  call  on  him  instinctively  for  counsel 
and  advice  in  the  utilization  of  his  service. 

But  men  come  and  go,  engineers  change  and  give 
their  places  to  others.  Customers  change  too.  If  it  is 
true  that  our  job  is  only  half  done  when,  as  utility  men. 
we  inspire  the  members  of  our  organizations  to  realize 
the  largeness  and  the  opportunities  of  our  business  and 
that  they  are  really  emissaries  of  a  new  order;  if  it  is 
true  that  half  our  job  is  to  fully  inform  our  customers 
concerning  our  companies,  our  policies  and  our  aims, 
then  this  task  of  creating  and  maintaining  proper 
relationships  with  our  public  is  never  ending.  More 
and  more  will  it  require  the  best  thought  and  brains  of 
the  industry  to  bring  about  and  safeguard  a  mutual 
fmderstanding.  More  and  more  are  we  not  only  justified, 
but  definitely  obligated,  to  employ  every  legitimate  means 
to  projierly  inform  and  impress  the  public.  More  and 
more  will  it  be  necessary  to  employ  the  best  methods 
for  the  dissemination  of  ideas,  to  provide  the  facilities  of 
a  clearing  house  for  information  and  practice  and  to 
encourage  the  laggards,  if  there  be  such.  The  claim 
u|X)n  our  industry  of  this  obligation  is  quite  as  definite, 
if  not  as  insistent,  as  the  obligation  of  service. 

The  Public  Relations  National  Section  functions,  in 
its  present  set-up,  through  eight  separate  committees. 
Each  of  these  is  submitting  a  report  of  its  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  and  each  has  pursued  a  course  of  action, 
predicated  ujxjn  the  major  functions  of  the  section,  as 
outlined  in  this  report.  Some  of  them,  particularly  the 


Miss  Sophia  Malicki  IV.  S.  Vivian 

Chairman  Committee  on  Chairman  Committee  on 

Women’s  Work  Public  Speaking 

women’s  committee,  include  both  major  functions.  The 
work  done  by  these  committees  merits  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  rejxirt.  But  the  men  who  have  been 
responsible  for  this  work  are  best  fitted  to  tell  the  real 
story  of  their  operations  and  their  reports  are  being 
presented  at  this  convention. 

Investment  Diversification 
Good 

By  Dean  John  T.  Madden 
New  York  University 

The  tendency  that  wdll  .show  itself  more  and  more 
clearly  is  that  of  lessened  investment  in  individual 
companies  and  a  broader  diversification  in  the  investments 
in  order  to  distribute  the  risk.  The  investor  in  securities 
of  an  electric  light  and  power  investment  or  holding 
company  has  at  once  diversification  and  distribution  of 
risk,  and  if  the  investor  happens  to  be  a  manufacturing 
corporation,  it,  too,  has  additional  diversification  and 
distribution  of  risk. 

If  the  trend  tow’ard  one  of  the  several  forms  of  amal¬ 
gamation  is  to  continue — and  it  probably  will — the  in¬ 
vestment  company  may  be  one  of  the  devices  by  which  the 
number  of  loss-producing  companies  will  be  reduced.  1 
can  unhesitatingly  say  that  history  will  reveal  public  util¬ 
ity  financing  to  have  been  more  free  from  taint  than 
that  of  any  other  industry  taken  as  a  whole. 


T.  J.  McManis 

Chairman  Committee  on 
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Utilities  and 
the  Public" 

Electrical  industry  faces  a  critical  situa¬ 
tion.  Its  future  depends  on  its  own 
actions.  Regulation  and  rate  of  return 

By  Henry  G.  Wells 

President  National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Commissioners 


Today  the  electrical  industry  is  prosperous.  Its 
growth  has  been  rapid.  The  possibilities  for  the 
future  are  tremendous.  But  already  there  are  signs 
of  unrest,  and  the  responsibility  is  u]X)n  you  to  determine 
by  your  acts  whether  the  industry  shall  continue  on  its 
course  normally  and  pro])erly — whether  the  great  mass 
of  the  public  shall  continue  to  have  confidence  in  those 
in  charge,  or  whether  those  who  are  at  the  moment  at¬ 
tempting  to  discover  evils  to  present  to  the  public  are  to 
receive  encouragement  from  some  in  your  midst  who 
may  adopt  unwise  |X)licies  and  unfair  methods.  The 
public  will  not  l)e  governed  by  what  you  say  but  by  what 
you  do.  They  look  not  for  promises  but  for  results. 
If  an  investigation  develops  any  substantial  number  of 
facts  that  the  public  does  not  like,  it  will  not  only  be  those 
involved  who  will  suffer  but  the  whole  industry. 

If  a  small  minority  of  your  memljership  fails  to  live 
up  to  the  principles  of  this  organization,  the  organization 
suffers.  Strenuous  moral  suasion  may  l)e  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  to  protect  it.self  from  the  results 
of  unwise  action  of  that  minority.  The  great  mass  of  the 
public  today  do  not  sense  any  great  evils ;  they  are  not 
convinced  that  there  is  anything  substantially  wrong. 
Hut  it  may  not  take  much  to  change  the  picture.  And  so 
it  behooves  those  directing  and  guiding  this  great  indus¬ 
try  to  walk  circumsj)ectly.  They  must  be  fair.  They 
must  l)e  not  too  selfish. 

Because  an  industry  is  big  and  because  it  has  had  a 
tremendous  development  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  for 
attack.  But  the  American  |)eople  today  as  a  whole  do 
not  get  enthusiastic  over  attacking  anything  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  big.  Henry  Ford  has  built  up  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  recent  years,  yet  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  hostile  criticism  by  the  public — at  least 
while  he  confined  his  activities  to  his  business.  And  so, 
while  the  size  of  your  business  furnishes  an  ample  target 
for  the  few,  your  conduct  can  be  such  that  the  acquisition 
of  recruits  to  shoot  at  it  will  he  difficult. 

Factors  of  Responsibility 

There  are  two  factors  in  the  case  of  the  electric  indus¬ 
try  which  make  it  even  more  imperative  to  realize  the 
great  resjx)nsibility  involved :  First,  the  electric  company 
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is  usually  a  public  service  corporation ;  second,  as  such  it 
is  granted  privileges  by  the  state  and  municipality  and 
even  in  most  cases  allowed  a  monopoly  in  its  business. 

Many  arguments  are  presented  from  time  to  time  to 
justify  certain  acts  of  the  utilities  because  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  utilities  have  factors  of  ordinary  business,  but 
often  it  is  evident  that  the  utility  officials  overemphasize 
those  factors  and  do  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  dis¬ 
tinction  that  exists  and  which  should  control  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  and  business  relations.  The  utility  industry  is  pro¬ 
tected  in  many  ways  because  it  is  a  public  service 
corporation.  It  enjoys  many  advantages  that  private 
industry  does  not  enjoy,  but  it  must  expect  to  assume 
the  duties  that  go  with  such  privileges.  There  are  some 
rights,  however,  that  are  common  to  all  industry  and  all 
individuals. 

The  electric  utility,  like  any  other  industry,  has  a  right 
to  be  heard.  It  has  the  same  right  to  present  its  views 
on  matters  affecting  it  as  any  other  business.  The  elec¬ 
tric  utility,  like  any  other  industry,  has  a  right  to  have 
its  spokesmen  at  gatherings  of  the  public.  It  has  the 
same  right  to  publish  its  articles  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  as  has  any  other  interest.  The  electric  utility  has 
the  same  right  as  anyone  else  to  see  to  it  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  shall  contemplate  both  sides  of  any 
question. 

The  electric  utility,  like  any  other  individual  or  organi¬ 
zation,  has  a  right  to  be  represented  at  Washington  and 
the  various  state  capitals  by  its  own  officials  or  by  paid  at¬ 
torneys — call  them  lobbyists  or  what  not — so  long  as  they 
conduct  themselves  properly.  It  has  the  same  right  to 
protect  itself  from  unjust  attack  as  is  granted  to  others. 
It  has  the  same  right  to  correct  false  and  misleading 
statements  as  anyone  else. 

It  is  an  interesting  situation  when  some  of  the  stanch¬ 
est  advocates  of  free  si^eech  are  attempting,  by  means  of 
investigation,  to  give  out  the  idea  that  a  great  and  useful 
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industry  has  no  right  to  protect  itself  by  means  of  free 
speech.  It  is  an  interesting  situation  when  advocates  of 
municipal  or  governmental  ownership  can  set  forth  their 
arguments  orally,  by  written  articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  can  even  be  found  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  teaching  the  youth  of  the  land  the  advantages  of 
such  a  doctrine,  yet  they  would  deny  you  the  same  privi¬ 
lege.  In  one  case  it  is  educational,  in  the  other  it  is 
propaganda.  • 

Any  fair-minded  citizen  will  grant  your  organization 
the  same  right  to  present  arguments  for  private  owner¬ 
ship.  Any  red-blooded  American  will  grant  you  the 
right  of  self-preservation  by  means  of  speeches,  magazine 
or  newspaper  articles  and  proper  instruction  to  the  youth 
of  the  land.  But  there  are  certain  obligations  attendant 
upon  these  rights.  The  public  have  a  right  to  expect 
fairness,  no  misrepresentations,  no  distortion-  of  facts,  no 
concealment,  no  evasions.  It  must  be  the  spreading  of 
truth  and  not  misleading  propaganda.  They  have  a  right 
to  expect  ethical  conduct  on  the  part  of  paid  attorneys 
or  agents. 

Holding  Company  Function 

One  or  two  weaknesses  at  this  critical  time  may  well 
be  pointed  out  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  increase  of 
recruits  seeking  pot  shots  at  the  large-sized  target  of  the 
electric  utility.  One  of  them  is  the  holding  company. 
'I'he  value  of  holding  companies,  properly  administered, 
is  well  recognized,  in  the  co-ordination  of  common  in¬ 
terests,  the  unification  of  a  common  purpose,  the 
strengthening  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  the  stability 
given  to  new  financing  and  expansion  and  the  possibility 
of  better  and  more  adequate  service.  But  that  strength 
is  a  source  of  weakness  when  directed  to  selfish  purposes. 
When  any  company  becomes  primarily  a  stock- jobbing 
concern,  when  its  aims  are  directed  solely  to  the  benefit 
r»f  the  speculators  in  such  securities  and  not  to  the  benefit 
of  the  subsidiary  companies  and  the  public  they  serve, 
then  the  public  has  a  right  to  complain.  When  any  such 
holding  company  issues  securities  far  in  excess  of  the 
worth  of  the  underlying  companies,  it  is  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  public.  When  any  such  company  attempts 
to  conceal  excessive  profits  on  the  part  of  some  or  any 
of  the  subsidiary  companies,  such  a  policy  is  naturally 
the  object  of  criticism  and  attack  on  the  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

.Another  potential  breeder  of  target-shooting  recruits 
has  develoix*d  recently  in  my  own  state.  And  it  isn’t 
localized  either.  The  same  attitude  is  apparent  in  spots 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  majority  of  regulatory 
Ixiards  are  watching  the  situation  with  increasing  interest. 
It  is  the  attempt  to  set  up  reproduction  cost  as  the  sole 
factor  in  a  rate-base  valuation,  coupled  with  the  payment 
by  large  interests  of  exorbitant  prices  for  the  stock  of 
well-managed  and  prosperous  companies,  relying  on  that 
tyi>e  of  valuation  to  secure  a  return  on  those  high  prices. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  quote  from  one  of  your  trade 
magazines  to  indicate  where  this  may  lead.  Referring 
to  a  recent  case,  this  magazine  says : 

“In  one  sense,  it  is  to  lie  regretted  that  the  situation 
in  this  particular  case  did  not  require  the  court  to  find 
definite  values  for  the  physical  property  for  actual  (not 
theoretical)  depreciation  and  for  going  value,  and  that  it 
did  not  state  what  actually  constituted  a  fair  rate  of 
return.’’ 

That  should  not  be  the  attitude  of  the  utilities,  to 
advocate  making  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  a 
fact-finding  body.  How  far  we  have  traveled  since  the 


early  decisions  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  How 
much  farther  do  you  expect  to  travel  ?  To  my  mind,  the 
situation  warrants  a  word  of  warning. 

Reproduction  Cost 

Reproduction  cost  assumes  the  reproduction  of  a  plant 
which  would  never  be  reproduced  exactly  as  is.  It  ap¬ 
parently  assumes  valuing  a  plant  on  a  basis  which  would 
not  always  be  considered  in  determining  its  value  for 
some  pul-ixjse  other  than  for  rate  making.  It  often  in¬ 
volves  long  and  expensive  investigations,  complying  with 
elusive  requirements,  and  recognizing  cumbersome  the¬ 
oretical  opinions  of  experts,  resulting  finally  in  a  com¬ 
posite  guess.  And  when  this  composite  guess  is  finally 
determined,  the  factors  on  which  it  is  based  may  have 
changed  so  that  it  can  no  longer  represent  the  true  value 
and  the  whole  process  may  have  to  be  repeated.  In  fact, 
it  would  lie  quite  possible  to  have  a  company  before  the 
regulatory  commission  and  the  courts  almost  continu¬ 
ously.  “It  does  not  enable  justice  to  be  done  speedily 
and  efficiently  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  investor.  In 
])eriods  of  enhancement  of  prices  the  public  may  l)e  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  excessive  rates.  In  periods  of  depressed 
prices  the  investor  is  compelled  to  receive  less  than  a  fair 
return  upon  the  capital  invested.’’  At  times  when  com¬ 
panies  might  need  speedy  relief  in  the  shaj:)e  of  increased 
income  such  relief  might  be  unduly  delayed.  One  won¬ 
ders  what  the  attitude  of  some  companies  will  be  if 
there  comes  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  a  marked 
decline  in  prices  below  present  levels,  particularly  those 
companies  a  substantial  portion  of  whose  plants  was  built 
shortly  after  the  w'ar  during  the  era  of  very  high  prices. 

Of  course,  you  will  ask,  what  then  will  be  the  attitude 
of  regulatory  boards?  Will  they  insist  then  upon  re¬ 
production  cost  as  a  base,  as  the  public  did  in  the  first 
instance?  And,  no  doubt  you  will  quote  Smythe  vs. 
Ames,  wherein  the  public’s  representatives  were  arguing 
for  just  such  a  basis  as  the  companies  are  today  claim¬ 
ing.  Frankly,  that  ought  not  to  be  the  position  of  the 
public  or  the  regulatory  boards.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  prudent-investment  theory  of  Massachusetts, 
but  some  of  us  are  not  committed  to  that  as  a  proper 
theory  to  be  binding  upon  us.  Neither  do  we  believe  that 
with  changed  conditions  the  public  would  force  us  to 
adopt  the  reproduction-cost  theory  as  the  proj^er  one  un¬ 
less  we  are  forced  to  adopt  it  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  had  regulation  for  many  years  in  Massachusetts  and 
have  not  insisted  on  any  hard-and-fast  rule.  We  have 
sought  and  are  now  seeking  simplification,  and  we  believe 
that  ought  to  l)e  the  aim  throughout  the  country.  Some¬ 
how  it  has  seemed  as  though  the  coining  of  the  word 
“valuation”  was  a  mistake.  “A  fair  return  upon  the  fair 
value  of  the  property”  was  a  glib  phrase  which  served  its 
j)urpose  at  a  time  when  conditions  as  to  regulation  and 
capitalization  were  more  or  less  chaotic.  But  is  it 
necessary  today?  Rather,  is  it  not  an  unfortunate  phrase 
when  applied  to  present-day  conditions?  After  all,  is  not 
the  whole  proposition  an  economic  problem,  pure  and 
simple. 

Rate  of  Return 

If  rates  are  allowed  or  fixed  sufficient  to  pay  all  proper 
operating  expenses  and  maintenance  charges — to  i^ay 
taxes  and  interest  on  indebtedness,  to  set  aside  an  ade¬ 
quate  depreciation  reserve  and  have  a  reasonable  suridus 
left  over  after  the  jiayment  of  such  dividends  as  will 
keep  the  market  price  of  stock  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  commission  for  proper  capitalizable  purposes  at 
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such  a  figure  that  new  issues  may  readily  lie  marketed 
having  in  mind  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and 
its  fluctuations — can  any  one  say  there  has  lieen  confis¬ 
cation  in  fact,  whatever  theoretical  experts  may  argue? 
And  those  facts  are  not  hard  to  determine.  Operating 
exjienses  and  maintenance  charges  are  available  from 
year  to  year  from  the  annual  returns,  and  the  necessary 
evidence  to  show  any  present  changes  in  them  would  not 
take  long.  The  -  sBine  is  true  as  to  interest  and  taxes. 
There  would  seldom  be  more  than  a  slight  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  depreciation,  and  any  regulatory  board  must 
Kcognize  the  importance  of  allowing  an  ample  amount 
for  that  purpose.  Market  value  of  the  stock-purchasing 
jx)wer  of  the  dollar,  amount  of  dividends  and  of  surplus 
are  all  matters  of  judgment,  fairly  easy  of  determination 
in  the  light  of  existing  conditions  at  the  time. 

If  economic  conditions  change,  only  a  few  weeks  at 
the  most  would  lie  recjuired  to  change  the  rates.  Some 
may  say,  “But  that  means  prudent  investment  as  a  base.” 
Xot  necessarily.  Granted  that  indirectly  most  cases 
would  work  out  that  way — and  probably  therein  rests  the 
widespread  opinion  as  to  the  so-called  ^lassachusetts  rule 
— yet  one  can  readily  imagine  conditions  arising  where 
rates  would  be  allowed  more  than  necessary  to  i)ay  a  fair 
return  upon  the  i)rudent  investment  but  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  were  deemed  necessary  from  an  economic  stand- 
|X)int. 

Sounds  simple,  doesn’t  it?  Regulation  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  simple  up  to  a  year  or  so  ago,  and  none  of  the 
conijianies  complained  that  we  were  taking  their  property 
away  from  them.  But  now,  instead  of  the  few’  weeks 
formerly  required  for  a  rate  case,  what  do  we  have? 
We  have  had  some’  cases  in  w'hich  five  or  six  months  is 
recpiired  to  present  evidence  to  us,  and  probably  two  or 
three  or  more  years  will  elapse  before  the  court  tells  us 
whether  our  decision  was  right  or  wrong.  And  at. the 
end  of  that  period  of  time  undoubtedly  conditions  w’ill  be 
such  as  to  warrant  starting  the  farce  all  over  again.  It 
will  be  unfortunate  for  the  public  and  for  the  companies 
if  that  tendency  becomes  general.  When  extremely  pros- 
l)erous  companies  adopt  this  attitude,  the  public  can  only 
see  a  pretext  to  deprive  them  of  w'hat  they  are  morally 
entitled  to,  a  fair  share  in  the  prosjjerity,  whatever  may 
the  legal  principles  involved. 

Some  of  you  are  doubtless  beginning  to  think  I  am 
unduly  petulant  over  this  matter.  Rather  am  I  appre¬ 
hensive.  It  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  great 
organization  as  a  “stop,  look  and  listen”  signal.  You 
ought  to  know  wherein  danger  to  your  future  can  be 
minimized.  You  are  facing  a  critical  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry.  There  are  those  seeking  to  hamper 
you,  and  undue  selfishness  merely  helps  them  in  their 
aim.  If  what  I  have  said  seems  unduly  critical,  it  is  said 
with  the  best  of  intent,  to  preserve  this  great  industry  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  and  itself. 

Electric  utilities  are  essential  to  public  wellbeing  and 
are  necessary  to  national  vyelfare  and  national  progress. 
The  regulatory  bodies  and  the  public  at  large  must  not 
only  seek  protection  against  exploitation  or  oppression 
on  the  part  of  public  service  corporations,  but  must  also 
seek  for  that  attitude  w’hich  will  continue  to  foster  private 
initiative  and  efficiency,  to  stimulate  improved  methods 
and  increased  effectiveness,  to  preserve  superior  facilities 
now  provided  for  the  American  business  man  and  the 
American  worker,  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  American  home.  These  ends  will  be  attained,  not 
by  litigation,  not  by  regulation,  but  by  intelligent  and 
wholehearted  co-oi)eration  of  all  concerned. 


Reducing 

Insurance  Costs* 

By  Charles  B.  Scott 

President  Bureau  of  Safety,  Chicago 
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The  growth  of  the  electrical  industry  and  the  present 
large  units  of  organization  have  brought  exceptional 
opportunities  and  resix)nsibilities  to  every  one  in  the 
organization  to  co-operate  with  the  management  in  elim¬ 
inating  needless  waste  and  effecting  possible  economies. 
The  accountant  has  exceptional  advantage  in  l)eing  able 
to  assist  in  such  an  important  undertaking  because  of 
constant  evidence  before  him  of  these  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture  and  their  effect  upon  earnings.  His  opportunities 
also  come  from  his  relationship  with  the  treasury  de¬ 
partment  in  maintaining  the  pro|)er  financial  structure. 

The  insured  usually  interprets  his  insurance  as  a 
l)etting  arrangement  by  which  he  may  escape  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  losses  because  of  his  more  advantageous 
end  of  the  wager  and  the  attractive  odds  offered.  It 
should  l>e  needless  for  me  to  assure  this  audience  that 
such  an  idea  of  insurance  protection  is  entirely  wrong. 
The  fundamental  law's  of  compensation  apply  to  insur¬ 
ance,  and  eventually  the  insured  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  negligence  and  misfortune.  The  insurance  company 
really  finances  these  penalties  over  a  period  of  time  and 
thus  makes  the  burden  less  noticeable.  When  the  final 
accounting  is  made  the  insured  and  his  associates  receiv¬ 
ing  protection  must  not  only  pay  the  losses  involved,  but 
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in  addition  to  these  the  cost  of  administering  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  plus  a  reasonable  teturn  to  the  insurance 
company’s  stockholders. 

For  some  reason,  difficult  to  explain,  the  average  busi¬ 
ness  organization  and  individual  carrying  insurance 
handle  insurance  matters  rather  indifferently.  Purchases 
of  materials  and  supplies  are  ma{le  in  a  businesslike  way 
The  purchaser  knows  what  he  is  buying  and  the  fairness 
of  the  price  paid.  Insurance  is  too  often  purchased 
without  any  definite  knowledge  of  what  is  being  bought 
and  with  only  a  vague  assurance  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  |X)licy  granting  the  protection  or  the  reasonableness 
of  the  cost. 

This  situation  is  in  part  due  to  the  idea  that  coverage 
and  rate  making  are  highly  technical  and  that  rates  once 
officially  promulgated  cannot  l)e  lowered  except  by  some 
costly  process  of  construction  or  alteration  of  property, 
or  in  the  case  of  casualty  insurance  by  some  cycle  of 
good  luck  in  accident  experience  which  may  automat¬ 
ically  reduce  the  cost  of  casualty  protection. 

For  the  public  utility  company  insurance  is  a  means  of 
relief  from  the  immediate  payment  of  unexpected  losses, 
a  safeguard  for  uninterrupted  service  and  a  protection 
against  catastrophe.  Attention  is  particularly  directed  to 
that  feature  of  protection  applicable  to  continuity  of 
service  so  essential  in  the  public  utility  business.  Service 
may  be  quickly  and  seriously  impaired  or  discontinued 
by  damage  to  the  plant  or  equipment,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  business  may  impose  a  serious  burden  ujx)!!  the 
company.  To  protect  the  investors  and  customers  it 
l)ecomes  necessary  to  guard  against  such  losses  as  may 
result  from  interrupted  or  discontinued  services.  There¬ 
fore  proper  coverage  and  protection  measures  should  be 
employed,  even  though  they  be  only  for  the  prevention 
of  consequential  losses. 

The  electrical  industry  is  now  paying  just  rates  of 
premium  for^  fite  insurance  protection.  This  assurance 
was  brought  ijl^out  several  years  ago  and  has  been 
steadily  mamtaihed  by  the  efficient  and  businesslike 
attention  given  to  insurance  costs  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association.  The 
])resent  committee  and  its  predecessors  have  diligently 
kept  a  record  of  rates  charged  and  losses  sustained  and 
have  received  the  most  hearty  co-oiieration  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  interests  in  keei)ing  the  proper  balance  l)etween 
these  factors  of  rate  determination.  The  appreciation  of 
the  members  of  the  association  is  due  its  insurance  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  co-operating  agencies  and  rei)resentatives 
of  standard  fire  insurance  companies  for  this  service, 
which  has  not  only  resulted  in  broader  coverage,  just 
rates  and  improved  methods  of  fire  prevention,  but  also 
in  a  better  understanding  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
electrical  and  insurance  industries. 

Possibilities  of  Cost  Reduction 

There  is  no  intention,  however,  to  cover  the  subject  of 
insurance  in  the  broad  and  general  way  indicated  by  what 
has  been  said,  but  to  deal  with  the  possibilities  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  insurance  costs  and  with  a  somewhat  literal 
interpretation  of  this  term  as  it  is  applied  to  the  costs 
reflected  in  premiums  paid  for  protection.  Such  costs 
when  compared  to  payroll  and  other  large  operating 
items  may  not  by  such  comparison  alone  apj)ear  to  be  of 
great  inqx)rtance.  but  if  those  costs  are  susceptible  of 
material  reductions,  then  their  import  becomes  estab¬ 
lished.  The  task  of  reducing  some  of  these  larger  ex- 
|)enditures  to  any  appreciable  extent  may,  and  no  doubt 
is.  much  more  difficult  than  a  reduction  of  insurance 


costs,  and  to  properly  evaluate  the  latter  the  possible 
savings  rather  than  the  comparative  volume  of  expen.se 
should  l)e  kept  in  mind. 

Structural  changes  in  the  physical  property  provide 
the  more  frequent  opportunities  for  reduction  of 
premium  rates  for  both  fire  and  casualty  insurance. 
Recommendations  for  such  changes  in  structure  and  the 
installation  of  safeguards  usually  emanate  from  the 
insurance  broker  or  safety  engineer  juid  are  often  given 
little  attention  because  of  a  preconceived  idea  that  such 
recommendations  are  seldom  practical  or  of  material  con¬ 
sequence.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  recommended  ex¬ 
penditures  for  changes  may  not  be  reflected  in  lower 
rates,  but  even  these  may  be  of  great  importance  for  the 
protection  of  the  property  or  employees  or  in  the  interest 
of  uninterrupted  service. 

Reclassificatio.n*  of  Payrolls 

A  proper  classification  of  payrolls  has  a  distinct  l)ear- 
ing  on  just  and  proper  rates  charged  for  casualty  insur¬ 
ance.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  proper  allocation 
of  the  payroll  of  office  workers  in  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  office  classification  payroll  and  the  lower  rate 
thereon,  instead  of  to  the  classification  of  payroll  and 
rate  applying  to  other  employees  of  this  department  who 
are  exjjosed  to  construction  hazards  and  properly  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  higher  rate.  Frequent  revisions  and  proj)er 
arrangement  of  payrolls  in  accordance  with  the  several 
risks  and  differing  rates  should  be  made  and  may  often 
result  in  substantial  savings  in  liability  insurance  costs. 

The  third  factor  in  all  rate  changes  is  that  of  loss 
experience.  Herein  lies  the  most  prolific  source  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  factor  requiring  special  consideration.  Loss 
experience  is  controllable.  Time  will  not  permit  an 
amplification  of  this  thought,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said.  It  is  sufficient  to  emphasize  that  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  accidents  and  fires  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
intelligent  and  constant  attention  such  as  is  given  to  the 
other  operations  of  the  public  utility.  This  attention 
must  be  assured  by  systematic  plans  of  organization  and 
by  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  every  employee.  W’ell- 
planned  and  efficient  accident  and  fire  prevention  work 
will  establish  better  employee  and  public  relations.  i)re- 
vent  service  interruptions  and  eliminate  those  incidental 
costs  of  accidents  and  fires  not  covered  by  insurance. 

The  desirability  of  the  insured  to  assume  a  part  of  the 
risk  has  always  been  recognized  and  made  possible  by  the 
co-insurance  provisions  of  insurance  coverage.  The  ])ro- 
l^ortion  of  the  risk  to  be  thus  assumed  by  the  insured 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  risk  and  the  ability  of 
the  insured  to  bear  his  proportion  of  the  loss  immediately. 
It  is  the  usual  practice  for  the  insurer  to  assume  four- 
fifths  of  the  risk  and  for  the  insured  to  become  a  .self- 
insurer  for  the  remainder.  The  question  as  to  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  risks,  or  as  to  total  risks,  wdiich  may  projxTly 
be  considered  for  self-insurance  is  particularly  apropos 
for  public  utility  companies.  •  This  is  e.specially  true  of 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
electrical  energy  who  maintain  metropolitan  plants  of 
large  values  or  those  whose  projjerties  are  established 
over  wide  areas  with  widely  distributed  units  of  value. 
Such  companies  have  exceptional  japportunities  and  ad¬ 
vantages  for  economies  in  insurance  costs  through  .self- 
insurance  plans. 

By  such  plans  properly  and  soundly  established  econo¬ 
mies  are  possible  through  the  elimination  of  large  admin¬ 
istration  exjjenses,  including  acquisition  costs  imposed 
upon  standard  insurance  companies.  There  are  other  ad- 
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vantages  in  dealing  directly  and  justly  with  injured  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  public,  reflected  in  a  closer  and  lietter 
relationship  with  these  possible  claimants. 

Any  self-insurance  plan  to  be  successful  must  l)e  most 
carefully  decided  upon  and  must  be  based  ujx)!!  those 
sound  principles  of  finance,  law’  of  averages  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  loss  which  form  the  foundation  for  the  successful 
standard  insurance  carrier.  Having  established  such  a 
plan,  charges  for  protection  based  upon  standard  rates 
should  be  collected  and  wisely  administered.  A  most  care¬ 
fully  developed  plan  of  adequate  excess  and  protection 
against  catastrophe  must  be  provided  as  a  part  of  any  such 


successful  arrangement  for  intercompany  self-insurance. 
More  important  than  anything  else,  an  agency  must  be 
provided  to  minimize  fire  and  accident  losses.  Success  is 
impossible  unless  well-organized,  intensive  and  continu¬ 
ous  etTorts  are  maintained  for  the  prevention  of  losses 
incident  to  the  risks  carried. 

Insurance,  insurance  costs,  protection,  improvement  of 
projierty  and  iiersonnel,  uninterrupted  service,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  waste  and  economy  in  operating  costs — these  are 
of  unquestioned  importance  and  merit  the  attention  of 
all  of  us  w’ho  share  the  resixmsibility  for  a  careful  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  trust. 


Electrification  Surveyed 


Conditions  in  Europe  and  America 
studied.  Recent  electrification  proj¬ 
ects.  No  need  for  standardization 

By  Britton  I.  Budd 

Chairman  Committee  on  Electrification  of  Steam  Railroads 


The  j)ast  year  has  seen  an  extension  of  electrifica¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  most  of  the  larger 
Euro])ean  countries.  South  America.  Australia. 
India  and  Japan.  Initial  installations  are  being  made  in 
some  of  the  smaller  countries  like  Costa  Rica.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Siam.  Several  of  the  European  countries 
are  at  work  on  programs  for  electrification  which  will 
take  years  to  complete  but  on  which  substantial  progress 
is  recorded  every  year. 

In  Great  Britain  electrification  is  still  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  suburban  passenger  traffic.  No  through 
service  has  been  electrified  as  yet.  but  extensions  of 
the  suburban  systems  are  constantly  being  made.  In 
Holland  considerable  additional  track  has  been  elec¬ 
trified  for  passenger  service  only.  Sweden  recently 
completed  electrification  of  one  long  line  for  general 
traffic  purposes.  France.  Germany.  •  Sw’itzerland  j  and  ^ 
Italy  continue  to  extend  electrification  to  new  sections. 
At  the  end  of  1927  Germany  had  750  miles  of  road 
electrified  and  was  proceeding  with  185  miles  more. 
Switzerland  had  1,250  miles  of  standard-gage  routes 
electrified  and  150  more  miles  scheduled  for  1928. 
Italy  has  about  750  miles  of  electrified  routes  in  1927. 
with  200  miles  scheduled  for  completion  in  1928  and 
expectation  of  about  1.400  miles  by  the  end  of  1930. 

Lines  operating  into  Warsaw’.  Poland,  and  Prague. 
Czechoslovakia,  are  being  electrified  and  may  be  in 
operation  by  the  time  this  report  is  printed.  Three  new’ 
standard-gage  lines  are  projected  betw’een  France  and 
Spain  across  the  Pyrenees.  Some  of  the  work  is  now 
under  way,  and  it  is  reported  that  two  of  the  lines  at 
least  will  be  electrified.  Several  of  the  smaller  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  are  reported  to  be  making  studies  of 
electrification, 

^Abstract  of  report  presented  at  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  June  4-8,  1928. 


Britton  /.  Budd 


The  Indian  government  is  working  on  ambitious  plans 
for  electrification  of  a  large  extent  of  the  principal  lines 
in  that  country.  Two  railroads  are  already  oj)erating  by 
electric  power  in  the  vicinity  of  Bombay,  the  first  having 
gone  into  service  in  1925  and  the  second  in  1928.  Both 
these  roads  plan  to  keep  on  extending  their  electrified 
sections  for  several  years.  • 

In  Central  and  South  America  there  have  been  several 
extensions  of  electrification.  The  Mexican  Railway 
Company  has  extended  its  electrification,  the  Paulista 
Railway  of  Brazil  has  extended  also,  and  the  Western 
Minas  Railway  has  ordered  its  first  electrical  equipment. 
The  Transandine  Railways  in  Chile  and  Argentina, 
which  are  oj^erated  as  a  unit,  are  electrifying  and  the 
Chilean  section  has  been  completed.  In  Canada  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  have  announced  that  they 
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will  build  a  new  terminal  at  Montreal  and  use  electric 
traction  in  the  city. 

In  1927  the  Chicag^o,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
completed  the  extension  of  its  electrification  from  Black 
River  to  Seattle.  This  extension  was  about  10  miles  of 
double  track  and  brought  the  total  length  of  track  elec¬ 
trified  up  to  881  miles. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  completed  in  1927  the 
first  full  calendar  year  of  electrical  operation  on  its 
Chicago  surburban  service.  Electrical  operation  began 
in  August,  1926.  The  last  steam  schedule  was  for  396 
trains  per  day.  The  number  has  been  gradually  increased 
up  to  566  trains  on  week  days  in  April,  1928.  Express 
.service  has  been  added  on  some  lines  and  more  frequent 
service  to  most  stations.  The  running  time  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  services  has  been  shortened  by  1 1  to  28  per  cent. 
The  response  of  patronage  showed  about  19  per  cent 
more  rides  in  1927  than  in  1926. 

The  Virginian  Railw'ay  abso  completed  its  first  calendar 
year  of  electrification  in  1927.  The  first  short  section 
of  electrification  was  placed  in  operation  in  September, 
1925,  but  the  entire  electric  zone  was  not  in  service 
until  September,  1926.  Officials  of  the  road  express  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  new  motive  pow’er,  w'hich  has  greatly 
facilitated  their  movement  of  heavy-tonnage  trains  over 
mountain  grades. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  engaged  in  a  large 
electrification  project  at  Philadelphia.  A  new  passenger 
station  for  through  traffic  is  being  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Schuykill  River.  An  underground  .station  for 
suburban  traffic  is  being  built  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
near  tlie  old  Broad  Street  station.  All  operation  into 
the  underground  station  will  be  electric,  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  trains  will  connect  the  two  new  stations  with  each 
f)ther  through  a  four-track  subway.  Two  suburban 
services  to  Chestnut  Hill  and  Paoli  have  been  electrified 
for  several  years.  Two  additional  surburban  routes  are 
now  in  the  process  of  electrification  and  are  expected 
to  be  completed  in  1928.  One  line  extends  to  Chester 
and  Wilmington,  28  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  Elec¬ 
tric  operation  on  this  line  is  scheduled  to  begin  about 
the  middle  of  the  year.  The  other  line  extends  we.st- 
ward  from  Philadelphia  to  West  Chester  via  Media, 
a  distance  of  27  miles.  This  electrification  is  expected 
to  be  ready  by  early  autumn. 

Cascadf.  Tunnel  Nearing  Completion 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  on  May  1,  1928,  holed 
through  its  new  Cascade  Tunnel.  This  tunnel  is  nearly 
8  miles  long,  the  longest  in  the  Americas.  It  is  wdthin 
the  Great  Northern’s  electric  zone  and  will  be  equipped 
for  ll.OOO-volt  overhead  trolley  like  the  old  tunnel 
which  it  replaces.  The  old  tunnel  was  originally  elec¬ 
trified  by  itself  in  1909  with  three-phase  alternating 
current.  This  was  changed  in  1927  to  the  present  single¬ 
phase  system  in  anticipation  of  establishing  an  electri¬ 
fied  division  extending  about  75  miles.  It  is  expected 
that  the  new’  tunnel  and  apjiroaches  will  be  ready  for 
service  in  the  f^ll  of  1928. 

The  Philadeljihia  &  Reading  Conqiany  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  some  time  in  drafting  plans  for  the  electrifica¬ 
tion  of  its  Philadelphia  suburban  service.  The  Boston, 
Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  Railroad  has  announced  that  it  will 
electrify.  This  is  a  high-speed,  narrow-gage  road  carry¬ 
ing  suburban  traffic  betw’een  East  Boston  and  its  termi¬ 
nals  at  Winthrop  and  Lynn,  Mass.  The  Detroit,  Toledo 
&  I  ronton  Railroad  has  lieen  operating  by  electricity  over 
18  miles  of  its  route  between  Fordson  and  Flat  Rock, 


Mich.  Electrification  is  now  being  extended  a  distance 
of  27  miles  from  Flat  Rock  to  Petersburg  Junction. 

During  April,  1928,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  announced  plans  for  electrification  of 
its  New  York  suburban  service.  The  electrification  will 
follow’  the  main  line  from  Hoboken  to  Dover  (via 
Newark  and  Summit)  with  two  branches  to  Montclair 
and  Glad.stone.  The  total  mileage  is  said  to  be  78 
miles  of  route  and  173  miles  of  track.  Detailed  speci¬ 
fications  have  not  been  announced,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  construction  will  be  completed  in  about  tw’o  years. 
This  project  has  an  interesting  and  rather  unusual  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  support  being  given  by  the  communities 
affected.  Representatives  of  civic  organizations  in  all 
these  communities,  with  a  population  of  about  1.250.000. 
presented  a  petition  to  the  railroad  asking  for  electrifica¬ 
tion  and  pledging  co-operation  in  securing  an  advance  of 
commutation  fares  to  support  the  improvement  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities. 

The  Cleveland  LTnion  Terminals  Company,  which  is 
con.structing  a  new  union  station  in  Cleveland,  has  called 
for  bids  on  electrical  equipment.  It  is  expected  that  it 
w’ill  soon  announce  the  details  of  the  proposed  electrifi¬ 
cation. 

Systems  of  Electrification 

Some  countries  have  taken  definite  steps  to  standardize 
on  a  system  for  all  future  w’ork  and  in  certain  cases 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  rebuild  previous  electrifications 
to  conform  w'ith  the  new  standard.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  central  European  and  Scandinavian 
countries  favor  low-frequency  alternating  current  at  a 
high  voltage.  The  standard  system  in  these  countries 
uses  single-phase  energy  at  16f  cycles  with  15,000  volts 
at  the  trolley  wire,  A  secondary  standard  is  used  in 
Germany  for  suburban  service  with  direct  current  at 
800  volts. 

England  and  the  western  countries  of  Europe  arc 
using  direct  current  at  voltages  from  600  to  1.500,  with 
third-rail  for  suburban  lines  and  overhead  trolley  for 
the  longer  lines.  The  English  colonies  are  following 
the  lead  of  the  home  country,  as  also  are  those  railroads 
in  South  America  which  look  to  England  for  their 
technical  advice. 

Italy  has  had  a  long  experience  w’ith  the  use  of  three- 
phase  energy  at  3,300  volts  and  is  proceeding  with  the 
general  electrification  of  long-distance  lines  on  this  basis. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  experimental  installations 
are  being  made  w’ith  high-voltage  direct  current  and 
still  higher  voltage  for  three-phase. 

In  a  report  to  the  Sectional  World  Power  Conference 
in  1926  H.  Parodi  of  the  Paris-Orleans  Railway  gave 
his  view’  of  the  adoption  of  standard  systems  in  Euro])e. 
He  stated  that  the  two  general  choices  of  system  have 
grow’n  up  around  different  and  distinct  conceptions  of 
the  relationship  which  will  be  maintained  in  the  future 
between  the  railroad  and  pow’er  industries.  France, 
England.  Belgium,  Holland,  Japan,  South  America, 
Africa,  India  and  Australia  have  followed  the  policy  of 
utilizing  the  power  stations  producing  three-phase  cur¬ 
rent  for  industry  and  of  distributing  the  power  for  rail¬ 
roads  and  indu.stries  through  a  single  system  of  high- 
tension  lines.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria.  Norway 
and  Sweden  have  followed  the  policy  of  creating  two 
separate  systems  of  generation  and  transmission  for  in¬ 
dustrial  pow’er  and  for  transportation,  the  railroad  pow  cr 
system  being  single-phase  with  a  frequency  of  lO;^ 
cycles  while  the  general  power  system  is  three-phase  and 
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50  cycles.  •  He  notes  that  the  countries  in  which  the 
railroads  are  privately  owned  have  paid  most  attention 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  while  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  railroads  are  government-owned  have 
neglected  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  a 
single  unified  or  interconnected  power  supply  system. 

Conditions  in  United  States  Different 

In  the  United  States,  of  course,  conditions  are  quite 
different  from  most  of  the  Euroi^ean  countries.  Elec¬ 
trification  has  been  adopted  here  for  specific  purposes 
in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country.  Each  railroad 
has  attempted  to  employ  the  system  best  adapted  to  its 
own  j)articular  prolilem.  The  results  have  been  generally 
satisfactory  with  whatever  system  has  been  adopted,  as 
is  testified  by  the  operators  in  each  case. 

There  has  not  yet  developed  a  general  need  for  stand¬ 
ardization  on  account  of  the  overlapping  of  the  various 
installations  or  of  the  necessity  for  interchanging  equip¬ 
ment.  This  has  resulted  in  the  United  States  retaining 
an  important  position  as  a  proving  ground  for  all  the 
best  and  latest  iinjirovements  in  electrification.  Both 
direct  current  and  alternating  current  are  being  exten¬ 
sively  used,  and  the  voltages  vary  from  ordinary  street¬ 
car  practice  up  to  22.000  volts. 

Among  the  equipment  w'hich  can  be  used  on  any 
existing  1 1 .000-volt  system  are  the  New’  Haven  loco¬ 
motives  with  series  motors,  the  New  Haven  locomotives 
with  motor-generator  .sets,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  loco¬ 
motives  with  induction  motors,  the  Virginian  locomotives 
with  induction  motors,  the  Great  Northern  locomotives 
with  motor-generator  sets  and  the  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Ironton  locomotives  with  motor-generator  sets.  Thus 
there  are  in  this  country  five  w’idely  separated  roads 
performing  entirely  different  services  w’ith  locomotives 
of  sjiecial  type  develojicd  for  their  individual  needs, 
but  which  could,  if  required,  be  ojjerated  over  the  same 
electrified  system.  Taking  ])ower  in  similar  form,  they 
have  the  separate  advantages  of  single-phase,  three- 
])hase  and  direct-current  motors  for  their  respective 
duties. 

There  are  also  tw^o  railroads  which  have  locomo¬ 
tives  jadapted  to  run  on  either  11,000  volts  single¬ 
phase  or  t)00  volts  direct  current.  The  motor-generator 
locomotives  with  600-volt  traction  motors  can  also  be 
adapted  to  run  on  a  600-volt  direct-current  supply. 
There  is  no  present  indication  that  the  several  well- 
established  systems  of  electrification  are  going  to  decline 
in  favor.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  there  w’ill 
be  further  develo]>ments  in  the  interest  of  interchange- 
ability  between  roads  as  there  have  been  in  different 
motive-power  equipment  for  varied  duty  on  different 
divisions  of  the  same  road. 

Operation  in  the  United  States 

.A.  study  of  electrification  during  the  year  shows  the 
same  prevailing  reasons  for  electrification  which  were 
emj)hasized  last  year,  namely,  to  increase  capacity,  to 
improve  service  and  to  promote  general  economy.  Long 
tunnels,  mountain  grades  and  the  congestion  of  city 
terminals  are  underlying  causes  in  the  United  States. 

Up  to  date  there  have  been  installations  of  electrical 
operation  on  nineteen  railroads  in  this  country.  The 
total  mileage  operated  by  electricity  is  about  1.800  miles 
of  line  and  about  4,000  miles  of  track.  Of  all  the  roads 
concerned,  this  is  about  2.5  per  cent  of  the  miles  of  line 
and  3.0  per  cent  of  the  miles  of  track.  For  the  whole 
United  States  it  is  about  0.7  per  cent  of  the  miles  of 


line.  For  comparison  with  the  United  States,  there 
are  in  the  world  about  100  railroads  with  electrified  sec¬ 
tions  in  operation  or  under  construction,  distributed 
through  35  countries  in  all  continents. 

Of  the  nineteen  roads,  twelve  are  engaged  in  suburban 
and  terminal  operation  around  large  cities.  Seven  oi^er- 
ate  over  heavy  grades  and  through  long  tunnels.  Most 
of  the  terminal  roads  also  have  one  or  two  tunnels 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  up  to  several  thousand 
feet  in  length,  the  tunnels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
under  the  Hudson  River  at  New'  York  being  consider¬ 
ably  longer  than  any  of  the  others.  The  curvature  on 
the  terminal  roads  is  only  moderate. 

The  mountain  roads  have  89  tunnels,  aggregating 
327,000  ft.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  3,700 
ft.  per  tunnel,  or  47,000  ft.  of  tunnel  per  road.  The 
grades  likewise  are  long  and  steep  w’ith  ruling  gradient 
as  high  as  2.2  per  cent.  The  average  ruling  grade  is 
1.5  per  cent  for  an  average  distance  of  more  than  46.000 
ft.  In  general,  the  curvature  on  ruling  grade  liegins  near 
the  upper  limit  of  the  terminal  roads  and  runs  up  as 
high  as  12  deg. 

Equipme.nt  and  Power 

Of  the  nineteen  roads,  three  operate  passenger  service 
only  with  electric  power,  four  operate  freight  service 
only  and  twelve  operate  l)oth  passenger  and  freight 
service.  The  statistics  for  locomotives  and  motor  cars  are 
for  the  largest  equipment  on  each  road.  Passenger  loco¬ 
motives  are  more  nearly  uniform  in  size  than  the  freight 
locomotives  and  the  horsepower  varies  from  1,000  to 
4,000.  The  heaviest  passenger  engines  are  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  with  a  weight  of  715,000  lb.  Freight 
engines  vary  widely  on  account  of  some  roads  having 
only  switching  and  w’ay-freight  service.  The  freight 
locomotives  for  trunk-line  service  range  from  262,000 
11).  up  to  1,282,000  lb.  and  from  1,300  hp.  to  7,000  hp. 
The  heaviest  locomotives  are  those  of  the  Virginian, 
which  are  larger  than  any  others  in  existence,  either 
steam  or  electric. 

Motor  cars  vary  considerably  in  weight  and  seating 
capacity.  The  weight  varies  from  62,000  lb.  to  176,000 
lb.  When  used  with  trailers  they  are  motored  at  400 
hp.  to  1 ,000  hp,  and  w  ithout  trailers  at  240  hp,  to  470  hp. 
About  two-tbirds  of  the  roads  use  trailers  with  their 
motor  cars. 

Power 

The  electric  power  used  by  seventeen  of  the  nineteen 
roads  in  1927  amounted  to  1,585,000,000  kw.-hr.  The 
generated  power  is  slightly  more  in  quantity  than  the 
purchased  pow’er,  but  there  are  more  roads  purchasing 
power  than  generating  it.  Twelve  of  the  United  States 
roads  purchase  all  their  power,  while  five  generate  all 
their  power.  The  remaining  two  purchase  about  one- 
third  of  their  power  and  generate  the  rest. 

The  energy  used  for  passenger-train  service  varies 
about  the  same  as  in  the  city  and  interurban  railway 
service,  between  1^  kw.-hr.  and  7  kw.-hr.  per  car-mile. 
The  1)0 wer  used  in  freight  service  was  reported  by  six 
of  the  railroads.  These  results  vary  from  25  kw.-hr, 
to  100  kw.-hr,  per  1,000  gross  ton-mile,  indicative  of 
considerable  difference  in  the  service  performed  by  the 
roads  and  the  character  of  the  country  through  which 
they  oj)erate.  Five  of  the  roads  have  locomotives 
equipped  for  regenerative  braking,  but  only  two  report 
the  proportion  of  regenerated  power  as  respectively  9 
and  16  i)er  cent  of  the  total. 
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Extend  Rural  Service 
to  21,217  Farms 

By  Charles  F.  Stuart 

Chairman  Rural  Electric  Scn'icc  Committee 

IT  IS  prol)al)le  that  no  year  in  history  has  witnessed 
such  significant  developments  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  agriculture  as  the  year  just  closed.  Farm¬ 
ers,  farm  organizations,  agricultural  colleges,  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry,  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment, 
manufacturers  of  farm  machinery,  governmental  depart¬ 
ments,  all  have  been  stejiping  harmoniously  forward, 
overcoming  obstacles,  developing  new  facts,  interchang¬ 
ing  and  spreading  information,  enlisting  new  recruits, 
building  farm  lines  and  putting  electric  ])ower  to  work 
at  more  and  more  tasks  on  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
farms. 

During  the  year  more  and  more  electric  light  and  power 
companies  have  organized  themselves  to  undertake  intel¬ 
ligently  the  extension  of  their  service  into  agricultural 
territory.  The  year  marked  an  increase  of  60  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  conqianies  having  either  rural  elec¬ 
tric  service  departments  or  men  especially  trained  in 
this  particular  field,  and  there  is  prospect  of  an  even 
more  material  development  in  this  line  in  the  year  to 
come. 

No  attemi)t  was  made  to  count  the  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  farms  connected  in  1927,  as  this  work  has  now 
l)een  included  in  the  periodical  electrical  census  taken  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Dejiartment  of  Commerce. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  in  four  states,  where 
electric  utility  organizations  made  such  a  count  it  is 
found  that  electric  light  and  ])ower  company  service  was 
extended  to  21,217  additional  farms. 

Farm  Load  Good  Business 

Information  received  jiertaining  to  organization,  devel¬ 
opment  and  operation  of  rural  electric  service  depart¬ 
ments  by  several  companies  indicates  that  farm  business 
projH'rly  undertaken  can  lx?  made  mutually  satisfactory 
to  farmer  and  power  comjiany.  These  dejiartments  prove 
by  their  own  experience  that  in  this  supposedly  most 
discouraging  of  fields  an  acceptable  load  in  many  in¬ 
stances  can  be  and  has  been  develoj^ed  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both  jjarties  to  the  transaction.  This  has 
lieen  accomplished  by  intelligent  load  building,  by  which 
is  meant  the  ajiplication  of  electricity  to  agricultural 
tasks  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  energy  consumption 
and  at  the  same  time  cut  labor  costs  and  increase  farm 
jiroduction. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  still  remaining  is  that 
of  accpiainting  the  farmers  themselves  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  electricity  on  the  farm.  Times  have  lx?en  far 
from  prosjierous  for  many  of  them.  They  have  been 
too  busy  scratching  a  living  out  of  the  soil  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  progress  being  made  in  the  aiiplication  of 
electricity  to  agriculture.  To  millions  of  them  the  vision 
of  electricity  on  the  farm  is  confined  largely  to  a  more 
acceptable  type  of  illumination.  They  do  not  know  that 
nearly  200  different  services  on  the  farm  can  be  per- 

*Ahstract  of  report  presented  at  the  N.E.L.A.  convention, 
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formed  by  intelligent  employment  of  electricity.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  definite  information 
has  been  available,  and  as  a  consequence  it  often  is  found 
that  in  a  given  rural  community  only  one-third  of  the 
farmers  are  alive  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
and  the  relief  from  drudgery  made  possible  by  modern 
day  application  of  electricity.  It  is  also  true  that  some 
utility  organizations  have  not  kept  pace. 

This  problem  of  acquainting  farmers  with  the  modern- 
day  idea  of  electricity  on  the  farm  is  not  discouraging 
at  all.  It  merely  means  that  such  communities  are  not 
yet  ready  for  electric  service,  but  that  as  neighboring  com¬ 
munities,  more  familiar  with  the  situation,  put  electricity 
to  liberal  use  on  the  farm,  these  more  backward  com¬ 
munities  soon  will  profit  by  the  example  set. 

Rural  Electric  Service  Departments 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the-  establishment  by  an  electric 
light  and  power  company  of  a  rural  electric  service  de- 
jiartment  was  regarded  as  a  very  formidable  and 
hazardous  proposition — something  of  an  adventure,  to 
be  undertaken,  if  at  all,  only  after  grave  consideration 
and  mature  deliberation.  That  day,  however,  is  jiast. 
Pioneers  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  agriculture 
have  blazed  a  conspicuous  trail,  marked  by  definite  and 
specific  information,  and  it  is  the  prediction  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  within  a  comparatively  few  years  every  elec¬ 
tric  company  occupying  considerable  rural  territory  will 
have  a  rural  electric  service  dejiartment. 

Creation  of  such  a  department  is  no  longer  an  adven¬ 
ture,  no  longer  difficult  or  hazardous.  In  fact,  it  is 
now  regarded  as  the  one  logical  and  sensible  way  to 
meet  the  demand  of  agriculture  for  electricity  on  the 
farm. 

The  plan  of  procedure,  once  regarded  as  calling  for 
much  preliminary  consideration,  now  is  simjde.  The 
executive  head  of  the  company  selects  an  individual,  per¬ 
haps  one  already  on  the  jiayroll,  to  take  charge  of  this 
work.  This  selection,  of  course,  requires  some  judgment, 
as  the  person  picked  should  not  only  know  the  electric 
business,  but  also  something  of  farming,  and  he  should 
l)e  what  is  termed  symjiathetic  with  agriculture.  If  he 
is  not  thoroughly  up  to  date  on  the  progress  which  has 
Ix^en  made  the^e  last  few  years  in  putting  electricity  to 
work  on  the  farm,  he  can  speedily  remedy  that,  for  a 
*vealth  of  sj^ecific  information  regarding  electric  farm¬ 
ing  in  all  sections  of  the  country  now  is  available  to  him. 

Next  there  should  be  devised  a  rate.  This  should  be 
no  more  difficult  than  devising  a  rate  for  any  other  class 
of  business.  The  tendency  among  companies  which  have 
])rogressed  in  this  field  is  for  the  company  to  finance  all 
or  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  building  the  line. 
In  so  far  as  the  rate  itself  is  concerned,  the  thought  of 
jirincipal  importance  is  that  it  should  lie  a  form  of  rate 
which  will  encourage  liberal  consumption. 

The  next  move  is  for  a  survey  of  the  agricultural 
areas  included  in  the  company  territory,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  different  types  of  farming,  density  of 
population,  existence  of  present  lines  available  for  farm 
service,  natural  geographic  boundaries,  etc. 

There  is  nothing  very  difficult,  hazardous  or  intricate 
alxjut  any  phase  of  this  procedure.  It  is  merely  ap- 
])roaching  farm  service  in  a  common-sense  w'ay,  the  same 
as  electric  companies  have  apjjroached  other  classes  of 
business.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  requests  for 
farm  service  can  be  met  intelligently,  and  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  rural  load  can  be  built  intelligently. 
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N.R.L.A.  Answers 


Propaganda  Charges 


The  fifty-first  convention  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association 
issued  the  folloiving  official 
statement : 

Tin:  National  Electric  Light  As¬ 
sociation  has  long  believed  that  the 
success  of  the  electrical  industry  in 
the  performance  of  its  public  functions  has 
been  and  must  be  based  upon  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  integrity,  in  its  motives  and  in 
the  character  of  its  achievements.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  has  believed,  further,  that  that  con¬ 
fidence  could  be  based  only  upon  knowledge 
and  maintained  only  by  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  industry  that  the  public  should 
have  the  fullest  details  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  operates. 

The  American  people  of  today  are  electri¬ 
cally  minded.  In  the  space  of  less  than  half 
a  century  this  nation  has  reached  a  state  of 
advancement  where  the  electrical  industry 
furnishes  and  the  nation  usefully  employs 
nearly  as  much  electrical  energy  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined. 

As  electric  science  has  advanced  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  business  of  the  industry  have  grown 
greatly.  This  progress  has  been  so  rapid, 
one  development  crowding  so  fast  upon  an¬ 
other,  that  it  would  be  difficult  without  ade¬ 
quate  information  for  general  public  under¬ 
standing  to  keep  abreast  of  the  advance. 

Recognizing  that  lack  of  knowledge  is  as 
unfair  to  the  public  as  it  is  harmful  to  the 
industry,  the  electric  utilities  consider  it  their 
responsibility  to  place  all  the  facts  before 
the  public. 


It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Nationa 
Electric  Light  Association,  among  its  other 
important  functions  in  the  development  of 
the  electrical  industry,  some  years  ago  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  and  adopted  the 
policy  of  preparing  and  diffusing  as  widely 
as  possible  full,  accurate  and  timely  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  phases  of  the  business. 

In  this  effort  the  association  has  encour¬ 
aged  the  use  of  all  proper  channels  for  the 
diffusion  of  information  concerning  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  has  made  the  facts  available  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  to  teachers  in  public  schools. 

The  truth  of  the  statement,  not  the  place 
where  it  is  put,  is  the  test.  Full  responsi¬ 
bility,  openly  avowed,  for  every  word  and 
act  is  desirable.  All  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  should  scrutinize  everything  they  say 
and  do  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  and  to 
the  extent  which  public  investigation  or  public 
criticism  of  what  we  have  done  may  aid  in 
disclosing  improprieties,  should  welcome  it. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  judged  either  by  in¬ 
temperate  criticism  or  by  our  own  declara¬ 
tions.  We  are  ready  to  be  judged  by  our 
accomplishments  and  our  acts. 

The  National  Electric  Light  Association 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  its  own  will 
continue  to  make  available  to  the  public  the 
facts  on  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
industry,  and  to  review  from  time  to  time 
the  information  distributed,  in  order  that 
every  assertion  of  fact,  policy  or  principle 
shall  conform  to  the  highest  standards  of 
accuracy. 
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Service  the  Answer 

Economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  reviewed.  Federal  control 
unnecessary.  Holding  company  benefits 

By  Melvin  A.  Traylor 

President  First  National  Bank,  Chicago 


The  fact  which  most 
tleei)ly  impresses  the 
layman  is  that  the  en¬ 
tire  emphasis  in  the  electric 
industry  has  been  upon  the 
objective  of  greater  service  to 
the  public.  In  no  activity 
more  than  the  electric  utility 
has  the  significance  and  spirit 
of  the  descriptive  phrase 
“public  service  industry” 
been  more  fully  exemplified. 

Better  service  has  been  the 
constant  aim — service  which 
is  more  reliable,  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  more  adequate, 
and  which  is  adapted  to  ever 
and  more  new  uses.  And 
better  service  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  leaders  of  your 
business  into  terms  of  con¬ 
stantly  greater  service  to  an 
ever  larger  proportion  of  our 
population,  always  with  a 
constantly  decreasing  cus¬ 
tomer  charge. 

It  is  impossible,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  exaggerate  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  role  played 
in  our  modern  twentieth 
century  civilization  by  elec¬ 
tricity  and,  therefore,  by  those  engaged  in  its  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assert  that 
during  the  past  quarter  century  no  force  has  been  more 
influential  in  furthering  social  progress  and  human  well¬ 
being.  It  has  lessened  the  irksomeness  of  the  laborer’s 
toil ;  it  has  reduced  the  drudgery  and  routine  work  in 
the  home ;  it  has  lifted  many  of  the  burdens  of  the  house¬ 
wife  and  lightened  those  that  remain;  it  has  lengthened 
and  made  immeasurably  more  satisfactory  our  hours 
available  both  for  work  and  recreation ;  it  has  improved 
transixjrtation  and  promoted  a  better  diflfusion  of  our 
urban  jxjpulations.  Rural  electrification  programs,  such 
as  have  been  s|X)nsored  by  many  electric  conqianies,  have 
done  much  for  rural  life.  The  electric  switch  has  re¬ 
placed  the  coal  oil  lamp,  an  instrument  of  historic  service, 
as  well  as  of  smoke  and  of  danger.  The  farmer  now 
shaves  as  his  wife  churns  by  the  same  current,  while  the 
children  project  the  latest  movie  in  the  front  parlor — 

*Addrcss  before  the  N.E.L.A.  cont'cntion,  Atlantic  City,  June 
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another  institution  of  blessed 
memory. 

And  most  significant  of 
all,  electricity  has  been  har¬ 
nessed  to  the  machines  of  our 
industrial  age  and  has  added 
tremendously  to  the  ])ro- 
ductive  pow’er  and  efficiency 
both  of  capital  and  labor. 
Indeed,  we  are  led  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  one  of  the 
most  ix)tent  forces  in  ele¬ 
vating  the  standards  of  life, 
or  convenience  and  of  com¬ 
fort  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  entire  population. 

Your  industry  has  demon¬ 
strated  to  other  industries 
the  fundamental  truth  that 
enlarged  and  improved  serv¬ 
ice  is  entirely  compatible 
with  sound  business  con¬ 
siderations.  The  great  social 
service  rendered  by  you  has 
proved  entirely  consistent 
with  your  own  business  mo¬ 
tives.  Your  product  and  sole 
stock  in  trade  is  service,  and 
experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  less  costly  and  the 
more,  dependable  your  service  the  more  diffused  and  in¬ 
tensive  has  become  public  demand  for  it.  W’ith  that 
increased  and  better  distributed  demand  have  come  better 
load  factors,  greater  production,  diminished  costs  of 
production  per  unit,  reduced  rates,  larger  sales  of  service 
and  larger  financial  returns.  Many  other  businesses  in 
the  United  States  could  well  profit  through  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  electric  industry  in  |x)inting  the  way  to 
increased  prosperity  through  improved  service. 

Passing  now  to  more  specific  ])roblems  and  tendencies 
in  the  electric  utility  field,  there  are  several  which  seem 
to  me  of  peculiar  significance. 

A  New  Concept  of  Regulation  Prevails 

Originally,  the  controlling  motive  leading  to  regulation 
of  utilities  by  public  authorities  was  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  to  secure  for  him  low'  rates.  Indeed,  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  “prime  mover”  (to  borrow  a  technical 
term  from  the  electric  industry)  in  originally  instituting 
jniblic  utility  regulation.  Perhaps  we  should  not  criticise 
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iniblic  officials  for  this,  for  there  was  on  both  sides  in 
the  earlier  days  a  lack  of  perception  of  the  real  identity 
of  interests  between  the  community  and  the  utilities 
which  serve  it. 

But  now  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  to  regu¬ 
latory  authorities,  to  city  councils,  state  commissions  and 
the  courts,  and  even  to  the  people  in  general,  that  rates 
must  not  only  be  not  too  high  but  also  not  too  low.  The 
public  has  come  to  recognize  that  otherwise  not  only  will 
new  capital  be  secured  with  difficulty  and  at  greater  cost, 
but  that  even  existing  service  and  facilities  cannot  be 
maintained.  Regulation  of  rates  is  conceded  by  all  to  be 
necessary,  but  it  is  now  becoming  more  widely  recognized 
that  they  must  be  fair  to  all  parties  concerned — fair  to 
users,  fair  to  the  owning  com¬ 
panies  and  fair  to  the  army  of 
investors  they  represent.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more 
clearly  recognized  that  if 
rates  are  too  high  an  undue 
burden  is  placed  on  the  users, 
and  also  that  if  rates  are  too 
low  all  parties  suffer.  For  the 
inevitable  result  of  regulation 
which  is  drastic  or  confisca¬ 
tory  is  to  divert  investment 
capital  to  other  channels, 
thereby  making  it  difficult  or 
impossible  for  the  utility  to 
provide  the  additional  plant, 
equipment  and  facilities  which 
are  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever-increasing  pub¬ 
lic  demands  for  service. 

This  changed  conception 
of  the  proper  objectives  of 
regulation  has  been  due,  in 
considerable  measure,  to  the 
emphasis  that  has  been  placed  by  leaders  in  the  industry 
and  in  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  through 
its  public  policy  committee,  upon  better  public  relations, 
upon  education  of  the  public  and  upon  the  development 
of  an  attitude  of  mutual  understanding. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  would  like  to  remark  that 
in  my  judgment  we  should  recognize  that  the  movement 
for  regulation  by  state  commissions  has  fully  justified 
itself.  Despite  the  lack  of  experience  of  some  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  early  days  and  despite  the  fact  that  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  instances  the  decisions  of  these  bodies 
have  not  been  entirely  acceptable  to  those  in  the  business, 
they  have  done  much  to  further  this  newer  concept  of 
regulation.  And  I  know  of  no  form  of  governmental 
machinery  or  administrative  device  which  is  likely  in 
the  long  run  to  prove  more  effective  from  the  public 
standpoint,  or  more  intelligent  and  fair,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  industry.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  management  should 
co-operate  wholeheartedly  and  effectively  with  these 
bodies.  That  this  association  and  its  members  have  done 
so  is  happily  apparent  from  the  cordial  relations  which 
obtain  between  its  members  and  the  regulatory  bodies. 

The  development  of  interconnection  and  long-distance 
transmission  has  been  one  of  the  most  amazing  tech¬ 
nological  achievements  of  the  century.  Its  story  is  a 
commonplace  to  you  all.  A  fact  which  occurs  to  me  in 
this  connection  and  which  I  hope  is  realized  by  most  of 
our  people  is  that  interconnection  and  long-distance  trans¬ 
mission  have  decidedly  lessened  the  significance  of  politi¬ 


cal  boundaries — of  municipal  and  state  Ixjundary  lines. 
There  are  many  who  feel  that  some  character  of  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  must  be  adapted  to  meet  the  new 
situation. 

Already  the  demand  is  being  advanced,  from  certain 
quarters,  that  federal  control  is  now  necessary.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  industry  will  have  to  recognize 
the  inevitability  of  one  of  these  three  alternatives :  ( 1 ) 
Regional  control  of  some  sort  through  regional  boards; 
(2)  regional  co-operation  in  regulation  upon  the  part  of 
existing  state  bodies,  or  (3)  some  sort  of  federal  regula¬ 
tion  such  as  that  exercised  through  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 

The  latter  alternative  would  seem  most  unfortunate 

and  undesirable.  The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission 
is  already  overburdened  and 
the  establishment  of  still  an¬ 
other  national  bureau  or  com¬ 
mission  would  be  necessitated. 
This  would  involve  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  tendency  toward 
overcentralization  of  control 
in  Washington,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  carried  too  far. 
This  tendency  tow’ard  central¬ 
ization  at  the  expense  of  the 
powers  of  the  states  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  dual  system  of 
government.  But  entirely 
aside  from  considerations  of 
political  policy  or  principles, 
federal  control  would  seem 
unnecessary,  as  the  problem 
involved  is  not  truly  national 
in  scope.  Rather,  it  is  a  re¬ 
gional  problem.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  power  situation  in  the  Chicago  area  is  not  of  con¬ 
cern  solely  to  Chicago  or  to  Illinois.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  is  it  a  problem  of  national  scope.  It  is  a  problem 
concerning  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  for  the  most 
part,  i.e.,  a  regional  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  either  of  the  first  two  methods  of 
control  might  prove  sound — either  some  sort  of  regional 
board,  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  states,  or  per¬ 
haps  preferably  a  program  of  co-operation  between  exist¬ 
ing  state  commissions.  Either  plan  might  be  effectuated 
through  the  use  of  the  so-called  “compact  clause”  of  the 
constitution,  which  permits  states,  under  federal  author¬ 
ization,  to  co-operate  in  the  solution  of  regional  problems 
of  this  sort.  The  compact  clause  has  been  utilized,  for 
example,  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  the  joint 
control  of  New  York  harbor. 

The  same  factor,  i.e.,  the  lessening  importance  of 
municipal  boundaries,  due  to  interconnection  and  long¬ 
distance  transmission,  will.  I  believe,  defeat  the  home 
rule  agitation,  at  least  as  it  applies  to  the  electric  light 
and  power  industry. 

Much  good  for  the  electric  industry  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  recent  years  by  the  so-called  holding  company, 
but  just  here  let  me  say  that  it  seems  to  me  peculiarly 
unfortunate  that  the  term  “holding  company”  should 
have  been  coined  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hold¬ 
ing  company  as  we  know  it  in  the  utility  field  differs 
little  save  in  name  from  the  more  modem  investment 
company  or  investment  trust,  the  holding  company  being 
substantially  a  public  utility  investment  corporation,  with 
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Regulation  by  state  commissions  has 
fully  justified  itself. 

Interconnection  has  decidedly  lessened 
the  significance  of  political  boundaries. 

Much  good  for  the  electric  industry 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  holding 
company. 

Statistics  show  that  propaganda  for 
municipal  ownership  has  not  had  any 
considerable  effect  in  recent  years. 
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assets  consisting  of  the  stocks  of  utility  operating 
companies. 

Hy  means  of  these  companies  it  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  better  and  less  costly  financing,  higher 
caliber  managerial  supervision,  economies  in  purchasing, 
better  engineering  methods,  and  general  reduction  in 
overhead  cost.  To  enumerate  all  the  advantages  of  a 
holding  company,  or  more  properly  the  public  utility 
investment  company,  would  require  more  time  than  is 
available  to  me  on  this  occasion,  but  no  discussion  of 
this  subject  would  be  fair  which  did  not  acknowledge  the 
very  obvious  fact  that  except  for  these  large  holding  or 
investment  corporations,  no  such  developments  as  have 
l)een  recently  witnessed  would  have  been  possible. 

Through  their  ownership  of  widely  scattered  yet  con¬ 
tiguous  properties,  they  have 
been  able  to  bring  order  out 
of  confirsion,  harmony  out  of 
discord,  and  success  out  of 
failure,  and  the  best  of  these 
achievements  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  benefited  most 
tho.se  who  are  in  the  greatest 
need  of  such  service — not  the 
companies  themselves,  nor 
tho.se  who  own  their  securi¬ 
ties.  but  those  who  live  in 
small  towns,  rural  communi¬ 
ties  and.  chief  of  all,  those 
living  on  the  farm. 

Nevertheless,  on  every  hand 
we  hear  proposals  for  the 
regulation  of  holding  com¬ 
pany  activities.  It  is  charged  by  the  critics  that  holding 
companies  are  often  subterfuges  for  avoiding  regulation ; 
that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  merely  “milking  companies” 
to  collect  undue  fees  by  means  of  special  contracts  with 
operating  companies ;  that  they  indulge  in  undesirable 
financial  manipulation  and  excessive  pyramiding  to  the 
detriment  of  public  utility  credit.  Thus  far  nothing  con¬ 
crete  has  come  of  these  criticisms ;  no  fraud  on  the  invest¬ 
ing  public  has  been  proved.  None  of  a  serious  character 
probably  exists.  If  here  and  there  mistakes  have  been 
made,  the  advocates  of  sane  policies  and  sound  practices 
within  the  industry,  and  they  are  in  the  vast  majority,  are 
best  prepared  to  handle  the  situation  and  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so. 

It  w'ould  seem  that  the  regulation  of  operating  com¬ 
panies  by  the  various  states  through  their  commissions 
should  suffice.  Such  regulation  should  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  situation,  for  the  public  is  interested  pri¬ 
marily  only  in  local  rates  and  in  local  service.  Holding 
com,panies,  as  such,  are  of  no  more  concern  to  the  utility 
public  or  to  the  consumer  than  is  any  private  invest¬ 
ment  organization. 

I  am  convinced  that  holding  companies  need  fear  no 
serious  attemj)t  at  regulation  of  their  activities,  so  long 
as  those  activities  bring  benefit,  or  at  least  bring  no  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  conditions  of  local  service  and  local  rates. 
So  long  as  holding  companies  place  no  undue  burdens  on 
local  companies,  there  is  no  adequate  cause  for  regula¬ 
tion.  However,  if  it  should  happen  that  any  considerable 
numl)er  of  holding  companies  should  unreasonably  divert 
earnings  of  Icxral  comi^anies.  exact  excessive  charges  for 
various  services,  or  inflict  losses  on  investors  and  thereby 
impair  public  utility  credit  through  an  unsound  and  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  pyramiding,  then  extensive  regulation  on 
the  holding  comiiany  could  be  only  temporarily  postponed. 


An  analogous  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  security  issue  regulation.  At  first,  there  was 
little  attempt  at  regulation  of  security  issues.  Rates  and 
service  were  the  points  of  chief  concern.  But  the  belief, 
in  some  cases  justified,  that  financial  practices  of  certain 
companies  not  always  engaged  in  the  production  of  light 
and  power  as  regards  securities  were  adversely  affecting 
rates  and  service,  led  to  the  extensive  regulation  of 
security  issues  which  now  prevails.  Holding  company 
regulation,  if  it  should  come,  may  conceivably  be  traced 
to  similar  circumstances.  Agitation  frequently  concerns 
imaginary  ills.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  actual 
regulation  is  seldom  instituted,  or  maintained,  without 
some  justification  from  the  public  point  of  view. 

However,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  such  legislation 

will  result  only  if  those  di¬ 
recting  the  development  of 
the  holding  company  move¬ 
ment  put  in  effect  unsound 
policies  which  in  the  long  run 
will  injure  local  operating 
companies,  and  thereby  afford 
cause  for  public  discontent. 
The  sins  of  a  few  companies 
may  be  visited  upon  the  entire 
group,  once  public  indignation 
is  aroused.  I  confidently  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  result  will  be 
prevented  by  wise  leadership 
within  the  industry  itself.  The 
best  preventive  for  exces¬ 
sive  government  control  is 
wholesome  control  from 
within.  Certainly  government  regulation  in  this  field  is 
undesirable  if  it  can  be  avoided.  For  in  the  field  of  man¬ 
agement  and  investment — which  constitute  the  chief  func¬ 
tions  of  the  holding,  or  public  utility  investment  company 
— the  highest  degree  of  flexibility  and  elasticity  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Regulatory  “red  tape”  would  inevitably  prove  a 
hindrance. 

Faith  in  the  Future 

In  general  industry  prosperity,  the  electric  industry  has 
participated,  for  its  well-being  is  inextricably  intertwined 
with  that  of  the  communities  which  it  serves.  Indeed, 
due  to  its  rapid  advances  in  technique  and  operating 
efficiency,  it  has  been  enabled,  more  than  most  industries, 
to  maintain  earnings  while  at  the  same  time  decreasing 
the  price  charged  for  its  product. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  electric  industry  will  continue 
to  be  characterized  by  policies  of  fairness,  open  publicity 
and  frankness,  co-operation  with  public  authorities,  and 
above  all  by  scrupulously  living  up  to  all  the  implications 
of  its  position  as  a  public  service  industry,  perfecting  its 
machinery  for  self-regulation  and  control  from  w^ithin. 
If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  it  may  confidently  look  forward  to  an  era  of 
still  further  development,  expansion,  and  satisfactory 
earnings.  Likewise,  with  such  an  attitude  of  straight  for¬ 
ward  policy  prevailing  throughout  the  industry,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  regulation  will  prove  to  be 
neither  confiscatory  nor  excessive,  not  encroaching 
unduly  upon  management,  nor  upon  the  incentives  of 
private  ownership  and  enterprise.  Thus,  it  is  to  be  hoi)ed 
that  the  electric  industry,  while  insuring  fair  prices  to 
consumers  and  fair  returns  to  investors,  may  liecome  an 
even  greater  instrument  for  promoting  social  progress, 
economic  betterment,  and  human  welfare. 


A  problem  of  major  importance  is 
properly  to  work  out  a  balance  betzveen 
regulation  and  management. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  electric  in¬ 
dustry  zvill  continue  to  be  characterised 
by  policies  of  fairness,  open  publicity 
and  frankness,  co-operation  with  public 
authorities  and,  above  all,  by  scrupulously 
liznng  up  to  all  the  implications  of  its 
position  as  a  public  service  industry.  * 
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The  Power  Industry 

in  the  Marketplace 


By  James  H.  McGraw 

President  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc, 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  need 
for  more  energetic  methods  of  market  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  power  industry.  This  is  generally 
admitted.  There  is  no  point  in  my  expanding  this  state¬ 
ment.  But  it  happens  also  that  it  does  not  rest  within  the 
control  of  the  power  industry  to  delay  action  in  this 
matter.  For  conditions  are  changing  in  the  marketplace 
and  the  power  company,  that  up  to  now  has  borne  a 
charmed  life  because  of  the  natural  popularity  of  its  pro¬ 
duction,  is  beginning  to  face  and  feel  the  opposition  of 
an  aggressive  and  resourceful  competition. 

I  refer  to  the  growing  organized  intercompetition  be¬ 
tween  industries  that  is  coming  to  be  called  the  “new 
competition.”  And  I  submit  to  you  that  in  future  the  sale 
of  electrical  energy  and  electrical  equipment  in  the 
.American  market  is  going  to  depend  less  upon  whether 
or  not  people  should  use  the  service.  It  will  depend 
more  upon  whether  or  not  they  elect  to  spend  those 
dollars  for  electricity  or  for  something  else  which  at  the 
moment  may  have  greater  appeal. 

For  this  new  competition  is  itself  engendering  a  new 
general  philosophy  of  selection.  It  is  teaching  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  discriminate — not  necessarily  as  to  what  may  be 
best,  but  what  is  most  desirable.  And  just  as  we  have 
come  to  learn  that  we  cannot  buy  all  the  magazines  on 
the  news-stand,  so  America  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
it  must  plan  its  purchasing  more  carefully  because  selec¬ 
tion  is  becoming  more  difficult  and  because  of  the  more 
deliberate  process  of  modern  easy  payment  buying. 

The  prevailing  question  today  has  become  whether  to 
apply  available  money  to  something  electrical  or  to  an 
automobile,  a  radio,  a  phonograph,  a  camera,  furniture, 
clothing,  shrubbery,  or  a  more  extended  vacation.  This 
mental  attitude,  as  you  know,  as  not  been  the  outcome  of 
accident.  It  is  the  result  of  ingenious  and  highly  organ¬ 
ized  sales  activity. 

Indifference  to  Electricity 

At  the  present  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  108  indus¬ 
tries  are  engaged  in  concerted  programs  of  co-operative 
promotion  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  marketplace,  by  securing  the  attention  and 
developing  the  interests  of  the  public.  Almost  every 
item  of  the  family  budget  is  now  subject  to  the  influence 
of  these  campaigns  and  they  are  effecting  some  remark¬ 
able  changes  in  the  relative  sales  of  different  groups  of 
manufacturers.  The  walnut  furniture  manufacturers, 
the  copper  and  brass  producers,  the  paint  manufacturers, 
the  laundries,  the  florists,  the  icemen  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  are  appealing  and  arguing  for  a  larger  share  of  that 
universal  lodestone,  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

*  Address  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  City,  June 
1928. 
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And  while  this  is  all  hapix?ning.  gent’emen,  while  the 
American  public  is  lending  its  ear  to  these  ably  presented 
messages  of  personal  interest  and  is  reacting  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  suggestions,  what  does  it  hear  and  what 
does  it  care  about  electric  service?  To  jiut  it  bluntly, 
if  I  may,  while  so  many  of  these  other  branches  of 
industry  have  been  so  actively  and  cleverly  holding  the 
attention  of  the  people,  the  electrical  industry  has  stood, 
not  mute  in  the  marketplace,  but  it  has  not  made  itself 
interesting.  And  when  it  has  talked  it  has  talked  too 
often  about  itself. 

Men  and  women  are  busy  with  their  own  affairs  and 
they  have  not  been  bothering  their  heads  about  elec¬ 
tricity  all  these  years.  The  romance  of  our  great  indus¬ 
trial  development,  its  spectacular  financial  expansion,  the 
perfection  of  its  tremendous  networks  and  the  magic  of 
its  ceaseless  service,  thrill  and  inspire  us.  But  to  the  man 
on  the  street  it  is  not  nearly  as  wonderful  and  astonishing 
as  radio  or  the  motor  car.  To  electrical  men  the  present 
refinement  of  electric  service,  reaching  well  nigh  every 
hamlet  throughout  this  broad  land  and  making  available 
so  many  new  contributions  for  labor  saving,  convenience 
and  economy,  is  a  dominating  thought  in  life.  But  other 
men  and  women  are  far  more  consciously  affected  by  the 
moving  picture  and  by  modem  plumbing.  This  fact,  I 
think,  the  power  industry  has  failed  to  appreciate  and 
analyze  and  to  reckon  with. 
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It  is  precisely  to  this  point  that  I  desire  to  direct  your 
attention — to  the  point  that  it  is  a  new  kind  of  a  market 
that  we  are  facing  today  in  the  power  industry.  It  is 
a  highly  competitive  market  and  a  market  competitive 
not  so  much  between  manufacturers  as  l)etween  appeals. 
Success  in  such  a  market  is  very  dependent  upon  three 
simple  elemental  factors :  First,  the  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  offered;  second,  its  presentation  and,  third,  both  in 
place  and  importance,  I  think,  its  price.  I  would  like  to 
comment  upon  the  position  of  electricity  in  the  new  mar¬ 
ketplace  from  these  three  aspects. 

As  to  quality,  our  case  is  clear  and  strong.  There 
is  no  acceptable  substitute  for  electric  service  in  most  of 
its  common  applications.  Humanity  admits  its  marvelous 
power  and  admires  even  when  it  does  not  adopt.  The 
dependability  and  perfection  of  the  physical  service  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  modern  central  station  is  completely  satisfy¬ 
ing.  Quality,  then,  we  may  say,  is  unquestioned. 

In  the  presentation  of  its  product,  however,  I  think 
that  the  electrical  industry  stands  at  a  disadvantage  today. 
And  I  have  not  forgotten  that  the  power  companies 
silent  $10,000,000  for  advertising  in  1926,  according  to 
the  last  available  report  of  your  committee  on  advertis¬ 
ing.  But  let  us  examine  into  this  expenditure. 

That  year  the  power  industry  enjoyed  a  total  revenue 
of  $1,652,000,000.  It  therefore  appropriated  about  six- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  its  gross  income  for  the  purjx)se 
of  telling  its  story  to  the  public.  However,  $3,700,000  of 
that  expenditure  was  for  good-will  advertising,  $1,000,- 
000  was  for  supporting  the  sale  of  securities,  $4,300,000 
went  to  advertise  appliances  and  the  remaining  $1,000,000 
was  devoted  to  promoting  electric  service  of  all  kinds. 
Does  it  occi'.r  to  you  that  only  the  last  two  items  are  of 
any  particular  influence  in  the  marketplace? 

What  you  say  to  the  public  about  appliances  and  about 
lighting  or  power  or  some  other  form  of  service  applies 
directly  to  the  industry’s  sales  problem  and  registers  in 
the  new  competition.  But  the  advertising  of  securities, 
while  entirely  constructive  and  desirable,  is  a  matter  of 
financing  and  a  matter  of  general  good  will.  It  does  not 
directly  sell  either  service  or  equipment.  And  good-w’ill 
advertising,  while  desirable  in  reasonable  proportion,  does 
not  close  sales,  although  it  creates  favorable  sentiment. 
Therefore,  47  per  cent  of  the  power  industry’s  advertis¬ 
ing  was  directed  to  general  purposes  and  only  53  per 
cent  of  the  advertising  expenditure  was  directly  con¬ 
tributed  to  increasing  the  public  interest  in  the  actual 
things  we  have  to  sell  and  are  urging  them  to  buy.  Our 
advertising  appropriation  to  support  our  salesmen  in  the 
marketplace,  therefore,  figured  about  three-tenths  of  1 
per  cent. 

What  Others  Spend 

But  other  industries  that  sell  the  popular  market  have 
learned  that  an  adequate  presentation  costs  more  than 
this.  Three  cigarette  manufacturers,  for  example,  to¬ 
gether  spent  $54,000,000  in  advertising  last  year.  And 
to  compare  jiercentages,  one  leading  manufacturer  of 
motor  cars  spent  3  per  cent,  a  leading  soap  firm  2  per 
cent,  a  large  paint  manufacturer  3^  per  cent.  And  so  it 
goes.  The  contrast  is  striking. 

Of  course,  the  popular  advertising  of  electrical  manu¬ 
facturers  is  a  further  contribution  to  the  telling  of  the 
story  of  electricity,  but  this  does  not  bulk  large  enough 
to  upset  the  argument.  A  glance  at  the  comparatively 
small  weight  of  jwpular  advertising  that  is  advocating 
anything  electrical  amidst  the  pressure  of  promotion 
devoted  to  other  appeals  gives  impressive  proof  that  we 


are  not  making  our  voice  heard  in  the  marketplace. 
Moreover,  the  power  industry  cannot  and  should  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  manufacturer  to  popularize  electric  service. 
His  first  responsibility  is  to  sell  equipment.  The  central 
station  must  do  its  share  of  the  market  building  and 
that  share  should  be  a  generous  one. 

I  would  say,  then,  that  the  power  industry  is  spend¬ 
ing  entirely  too  little  money  for  advertising  to  make  a 
strong  presentation  of  its  product.  Instead  of  the 
$5,CXX),000  or  so  which  your  committee  says  was  spent  in 
the  newspapers  for  this  purpose  last  year,  I  believe  the 
appropriation  should  be  not  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
industry’s  gross  income.  If  it  were  2  or  3  per  cent  for 
the  whole  industry,  it  would  still  be  less  than  the  three 
cigarette  manufacturers  spent  last  year. 

I  would  say  also  that  the  power  industry  is  spending 
entirely  too  large  a  proportion  of  its  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  for  indirect  appeal.  I  believe  that  in  the  past 
the  executives  of  the  electric  power  companies  have  made 
the  very  common  error  of  inclining  toward  the  kind  of 
advertising  that  interests  them  and  their  friends  instead 
of  the  kind  that  concerns  the  general  public.  Utility 
good  will  advertising  appeals  to  the  electrical  man.  It 
can  be  made  extremely  valuable  in  interpreting  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  company  and  its  service  to  the  community. 
But  by  and  large,  the  average  citizen  is  far  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  advertisement  that  tells  him  about  something 
that  he  wants  or  could  use. 

Strength  of  Direct  Appeal 

As  a  general  rule  advertising  that  increases  a  man’s 
interest  and  confidence  in  the  use  of  electricity  will  build 
more  good  will  than  an  advertisement  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  his  interest  and  confidence  in  the  utility  company. 
He  buys  light  or  power  or  industrial  heat.  His  wife 
can  use  a  clothes  washer  or  a  refrigerator.  They  do  not 
contemplate  buying  a  power  company.  And  they  natur¬ 
ally  assume  and  expect  that  electric  service  will  be  good 
and  that  the  company  wdll  grow  and  deal  fairly  with  the 
public.  The  very  large  proportion  of  good-will  advertis¬ 
ing — for  much  of  the  security  advertising  has  a  good-will 
purpose — I  believe,  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
the  power  industry  has  permitted  itself  to  get  into  a 
defensive  attitude  in  the  relationship  which  it  sustains 
with  the  public. 

We  forget  sometimes  that  the  strength  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry  lies  in  the  popularity  of  the  motor  car, 
not  in  the  virtuous  reputation  of  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers.  Automobile  advertising  talks  not  about  com¬ 
panies  but  about  cars.  Electrical  advertising,  in  my 
opinion,  has  its  greatest  sales  and  good-will  value  when 
it  talks  specifically  about  electric  service  in  terms  of  def¬ 
inite  uses  and  not  about  the  central  station.  If  you 
like  your  car  you  have  no  complaint  against  its  manu¬ 
facturer.  If  electric  service  has  become  a  matter  of  your 
daily  life  and  tied  up  with  the  habits  of  your  home  and 
the  practice  of  your  store  or  factory,  you  are  well  sold 
on  the  value  of  the  power  company  to  you. 

The  Right  to  Sell 

There  is  a  case  in  point,  I  believe,  in  the  current  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  public  utility  associations  for  their  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  presentation  of  their  arguments  against  the 
proposed  entry  of  the  federal  government  into  the  power 
business.  It  lies  not  in  the  size  of  these  appropriations. 
For  in  relation  to  the  capital  invested  or  the  total  rev¬ 
enues  represented,  they  were  not  large.  They  seem  small 
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when  we  consider  the  menace  of  such  political  privateer¬ 
ing  upon  the  public  service  and  the  danger  to  the  savings 
of  the  millions  of  investors  involved,  should  such  false 
economic  doctrine  prevail.  But  public  attention  is  arrested 
by  the  fact  that  this  money  was  spent  for  defense  and 
the  man  in  the  street  asks,  Why  ? 

Ten  times  that  amount  could  have  been  spent  in  con¬ 
structive  advertising  without  comment.  For  America  is 
accustomed  to  huge  expenditures  for  market  building. 
Men  marvel  at  the  amounts  appropriated  to  advertise 
motor  cars  and  talking  machines,  chewing  gum  and  silk 
stockings.  But  they  never  question  the  business  judg¬ 
ment  of  these  manufacturers.  The  policy  has  proved  it¬ 
self  sound  before  our  eyes. 

I  believe  that  once  this  idea  is  made  clear  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  there  will  be  no  objection  or  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  regulatory  commissions  to  large,  properly 
balanced  advertising  expenditures  by  public  utilities.  I 
suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  analyze  the  comparative 
expenditures  of  this  and  other  industries  for  market 
development,  and  to  establish  with  the  utility  commissions 
the  economic  soundness  of  spending  money  courageously 
to  increase  the  volume  of  sales  per  customer  in  order  to 
make  reduced  rates  possible.  No  one  questions  the  right 
of  a  Wrigley  or  a  Ford  to  advertise  to  this  purpose.  Why 
is  it  less  sensible  to  promote  aggressively  this  other  mer¬ 
chandise  ?  Every  business  has  an  inherent  right  to  sell. 

Luxury  Now  the  Vogue 
Again  in  the  matter  of  the  price  of  electricity,  I  have 
the  feeling  that  as  an  industry  we  lack  confidence  and 
courage  in  our  own  values.  Power  companies  have  too 
often  adopted  a  defensive  policy  on  rates.  But  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  cost  of  electricity.  The  price  is 
not  too  high.  It  stands  alone  in  its  record  decline  among 
all  the  costs  of  living.  Electric  service  is  worth  more 
than  it  costs  today,  reckoned  against  comparable  services 
or  commodities.  And  I  believe  that  the  present  tendency 
among  the  power  companies  is  to  reduce  rates  too  rapidly, 
forgetting  that  the  whole  psychology  of  America  today 
inclines  toward  luxuries  and  is  indifferent  to  the  economy 
appeal. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  not  making  a  mistake  in  talking  too 
much  to  the  public  about  the  utility  of  electric  service.  As 
a  matter  of  salesmanship,  is  not  its  luxury  its  most  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  to  the  rich  and  to  the  humble  home  alike? 
Review  the  outstanding  examples  of  spectacular  success 
in  the  popular  markeb  and  it  is  striking  that  most  of  these 
products  that  have  become  the  vogue  in  America  and 
established  themselves  in  modern  life  He  in  the  luxury 
class.  Automobiles,  travel,  moving  pictures,  phonographs, 
radio,  cameras,  tiled  baths,  silk  stockings,  perfumes,  cos¬ 
metics,  safety  razors,  candy  and  cigarettes  have  all  come 
into  universal  popularity  through  the  luxury  appeal.  This 
experience  cannot  be  ignored  by  electrical  men,  “Give 
us  the  luxuries  of  life  and  we  will  dispense  with  the 
necessaries,”  said  a  humorous  philosopher,  with  a  keen 
insight  into  human  nature. 

^RiCE  Courage 

It  is  the  practice  in  the  American  marketplace  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  order  to  increase  sales  and  effect  a  larger  produc¬ 
tion  that  will  reduce  the  cost  and  make  possible  a  lower 
price,  which  in  turn  will  stimulate  more  sales.  The  power 
industry,  in  my  opinion,  has  pursued  a  policy  of  reducing 
rates  without  sufificient  provision  for  the  development  of 
the  market.  A  rate  reduction  may  save  a  million  dollars 
m  a  year  to  the  people  of  a  city,  but  after  the  announce- 
uient  is  forgotten  the  small  decrease  in  the  monthly  bill 
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goes  practically  unnoticed.  If  that  million  dollars  were 
to  be  expended  in  that  single  year  in  local  newspaper 
display  advertising,  supported  by  such  direct  mail,  bill¬ 
board  and  other  attention-compelling  methods  of  display 
as  might  be  effective,  can  any  one  possibly  doubt  that 
electric  service  would  win  far  more  popularity  and  prob¬ 
ably  enough  additional  load  to  provide  for  the  same  de¬ 
crease  in  rates  without  reducing  revenues  ? 

After  all,  rates  are  not  such  an  intricate  scientific  affair. 
We  need  not  fear  them.  The  rate  is  just  the  price  of  a 
commodity  that  must  be  sold  in  competition  in  the  market¬ 
place.  It  must  cover  production,  cost  and  overhead  and 
yet  facilitate  the  selling.  For  this  reason  the  so-called 
inducement  or  promotional  type  of  rate  gains  steadily  in 
acceptance  in  the  industry.  It  encourages  larger  sales  to 
the  individual  customer.  And  that  has  been  a  profitable 
feature  in  prices  always.  For  the  price  of  a  piece  of 
merchandise  cannot  be  fashioned  for  the  convenience  and 
gratification  of  the  seller  alone.  The  prime  requisite  is 
that  it  should  encourage  the  customer  to  buy. 

The  industry  needs  rates  that  will  help  extend  the  more 
complete  use  of  electric  service  by  every  consumer,  but 
the  power  company  must  have  price  courage  and  not  give 
away  in  premature  rate  reductions  the  millions  that  should 
be  spent  in  the  development  of  the  market.  For  it  is 
more  in  the  public  interest  that  the  comforts  and  econ¬ 
omies  of  electricity  be  brought  into  universal  use  and 
made  less  expensive  by  the  consequent  increased  pro¬ 
duction  than  that  it  be  cheapened  by  price  cutting  before 
adequate  money  has  been  spent  to  build  the  market.  So 
it  is  with  us. 

Man  Power  for  Sales 

It  is  into  this  kind  of  an  arena  of  large-scale  merchan¬ 
dising  that  the  power  industry  is  now  entering.  And 
given  the  quality  and  given  the  presentation  and  given  the 
price,  there  is  one  other  essential  without  which  success 
cannot  be  expected.  And  that  is  man-power.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  power  industry  is  already  well  supplied  in  sales 
personnel.  It  has  in  recent  years  recruited  an  able  staff 
of  commercial-minded  men  who  are  eager  to  go  forward. 
When  the  executive  interest  and  backing  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  appropriations  needed  for  the  larger  operations  are 
provided  there  need  be  no  question  of  the  capacity  of  the 
industry  to  play  its  part  in  the  marketplace. 

For  the  development  of  the  popular  market,  the  selling 
of  a  complete  use  of  electric  service  in  the  homes  of  all 
the  people  one  other  resource  is  vital.  There  is  need 
for  the  upbuilding  of  a  strong  and  prosperous  independ¬ 
ent  retail  trade  in  every  community.  The  power  in¬ 
dustry  cannot  sell  merchandise  in  adequate  volume  un¬ 
aided.  It  needs  a  broad  skirmish  line  of  active  dealers 
at  every  neighborhood  center  of  household  supply,  each 
contributing  his  share  to  the  growing  load.  It  needs  an 
army  of  contractors  at  work  installing  adequate  wiring 
that  the  use  of  everything  electrical  may  be.  made  natural 
and  easy.  The  encouragement  and  guidance  of  this  inde¬ 
pendent  trade  to  a  progressive  co-ordination  will  need 
leadership,  sound  policies  and  unselfish  patience.  And 
this  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  have  an  abiding  confidence  and  an  increasing  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  power  industry.  It  has  grown  great  in  a 
service  that  has  won  the  plaudits  of  the  world.  It  has 
triumphed  in  invention,  in  engineering,  in  finance  and  in 
administration.  It  brings  to  the  new  problems  of  this 
oncoming  commercial  era  resources  that  will  carry  over 
all  obstructions.  It  will  not  fail  to  win  new  honors  in  the 
marketplace. 
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Water-Power 

Development 

By  Paul  A.  Schoellkopf 

Chairman  IVater-Pozvcr  Development  Committee 

THERP2  has  been  no  outstanding  development  in 
either  the  theory  or  utilization  of  water  power 
during  the  year,  although  some  progress  has  lieen 
made  in  both  lines. 

The  efficiency  of  hydraulic  turbines  has  l)een  improved 
to  the  point  where  it  seems  there  is  little  room  for  better¬ 
ment.  As  in  the  design  of  electric  generators,  the  effi¬ 
ciency  is  now  so  high  that  a  nearer  approach  to  100  per 
cent  can  scarcely  be  expected.  Improvement  in  details 
has  resulted  in  reaction  turbines  being  placed  in  service 
during  the  year  showing  an  efficiency  of  94  per  cent  over 
a  considerable  range.  Perhaps  the  most  promising  field 
for  water-wheel  improvement  at  present  lies  along  the 
lines  of  greater  efficiencies  in  low-head  wheels  with 
higher  speeds  and  corresponding  lower  costs. 

There  is  much  interest  among  hydraulic  engineers  at 
the  present  time  over  tests  on  the  experimental  Stevenson 
Creek  Dam  in  California  and  also  on  the  use  of  small- 
scale  models  in  hydraulic  studies. 

Federal  Power  Commission’s  Report 

During  the  year  the  Federal  Power  Commission  issued 
nine  preliminary  permits  involving  419,407  hp.  primary 
capacity  and  an  estimated  installed  capacity  of  772,800 
hp.  Eighteen  major  licenses  were  issued  involving 
85,571  hp.  of  primary  capacity  and  574,880  hp.  of  ulti¬ 
mate  installed  capacity.  Twenty-two  minor  licenses  or 
licenses  for  minor  parts  of  complete  projects  were  issued 
involving  43,553  hp.  primary  capacity  and  80,928  hp.  of 
ultimate  installed  capacity. 

Eleven  projects  were  completed  or  put  in  operation 
during  the  year  with  an  aggregate  installed  capacity  of 
217,694  hp.  The  principal  among  these  were: 

Horsepower 


San  Joaquin  Lt.  &  Pr.  Corp.  (Calif.) .  42,200 

Louisville  Hydro-Electric  Co.  (Ky.) .  108,000 

North  Western  Pr.  &  Lt.  Co.  (Washington) .  16,5(X) 

Inland  Pr.  &  Lt.  Co.  (Idaho) .  10,880 

Chelan  Electric  Co.  (Washington) .  33,000 


Thirty-one  new  projects  having  an  installed  capacity, 
when  completed,  of  362,000  hp.  have  been  started  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1927,  bringing  the  total  of 
projects  completed  or  under  construction  at  the  close  of 
the  year  to  128  with  a  proposed  ultimate  installation  of 
4,610,000  hp. 

Some  Power  Developments  in  1927 

An  unusual  hydro  development  is  the  Rocky  River 
plant  of  the  Connecticut  Light  &  Power  Company  in 
Connecticut,  where  electrically  driven  pumps  are  being 

*Abstraet  of  report  presented  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention, 
Atlantic  City,  June  4-8,  1928. 
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installed  to  use  off-peak  power  to  pump  water  into  a  high 
level  storage  reservoir.  This  practice  is  common  in 
Europe  but  this  is  its  first  large  scale  use  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  Buck’s  Creek  plant  of  the  Feather  River  Power 
Company  a  foreign  made  banded  penstock  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  operating  at  a  static  head  of  2,561  ft.  Seventy 
thousand  horsepower  will  be  developed  in  two  impulse 
turbines.  This  is  the  highest  head  plant  in  the  United 
States. 

The  largest  power  development  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  Conowingo  Dam  and  power  house  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  being  built  by  the  Susquehanna 
Power  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Philadelphia  Elec¬ 
tric  Company.  A  total  of  378,000  hp,  in  seven 
54,000-hp.  units  is  to  be  installed  under  the  present  con¬ 
tract  and  provision  is  being  made  for  four  more  units  of 
the  same  capacity.  The  first  units  were  started  earlv  in 
1928. 

Developed  Water  Power  in  the  United  States 

The  United  States  (Jeological  Survey  reports  that  on 
Jan.  1,  1928,  the  developed  water  power  in  the  United 
States  in  plants  of  100  hp.  or  more  was  12,296,000  hp., 
showing  an  increase  of  575,000  hp,,  or  4.9  per  cent,  dur¬ 
ing  1927,  The  figures  for  recent  years  are  as  given  in 
the  following  table : 


Increase 

Date  Horsepower  Per  Cent 

1921  November  .  7,926,958 

1924  March  .  9,086,958  14.6  (2.3  vr.) 

1925  March  .  10,037,655  10.5 

1926  Jan.  1  .  11,176,596  11.3  (0.8  yr.) 

1927  Jan.  1  . 11,720,938  4.9 

1928  Jan.  1  .  12,296,000  4.9 


The  distribution  of  this  capacity  among  the  states  is 
as  follows: 
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State 

Horsepower 

Per  Cent  of 
U.  S.  Total 

I. 

California  . 

.  1,992,000 

16.2 

2. 

New  York  . 

.  1,786,000 

14.5 

3. 

Washington  . 

.  702,000 

5.7 

4. 

Alabama  . 

.  652,000 

5.3 

5. 

North  Carolina  . 

.  640,000 

5.2 

6. 

South  Carolina  . 

.  579,000 

4.7 

7. 

Maine  . 

.  541,000 

4.4 

8. 

Wisconsin  . 

.  480,000 

3.9 

9. 

Georgia  . 

.  469,000 

3.8 

10. 

Michigan  . 

.  381,000 

3.1 

All  others  . 

.  4,074,000 

33.2 

Total  . 

.  12,296,000 

100.0 

From  1922  to  1925  inclusive  the  average  annual  in¬ 
crease  in  installed  capacity  in  hydro-electric  plants  was  9 
i;er  cent.  In  1926  and  1927  it  was  4.9  per  cent.  While 
the  period  is  too  short  to  make  these  figures  conclusive 
in  themselves,  they  correspond  so  well  with  the  known 
conditions  that  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  we  are  facing 
a  slowing  up  in  hydro-electric  development.  Two  factors 
are  principally  responsible: 

1.  The  remarkable  reductions  in  steam  power  costs  in 
the  past  five  years  have  made  many  water-power  projects 
economically  unattractive  today  that  looked  attractive 
five  years  ago. 

2.  Political  controversies  and  restrictive  state  laws 
have  for  the  present  prevented  developing  most  of  the 
larger  and  more  feasible  water  power  projects. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  estimates  the 
total  developed  and  undeveloped  water  powers  of  the 
United  States  available  50  per  cent  of  the  time  at  59,000,- 
000  hp.,  corresponding  to  about  80,000,000  hp.  installed 
capacity.  The  12,296,000  hp.  installed  corresponds, 
therefore,  to  9,600,000  hp.  available  50  per  cent  of  the 
rime  and  leaves  49,400,000  hp.  still  undeveloped. 

Of  this  amount  the  following  are  held  up  by  political 
controversies,  international  negotiations  or  restrictive 
state  laws: 

Horsepower 


1.  Various  rivers  in  Maine .  630,000 

2.  St.  Lawrence  River .  812,000 

3.  Niagara  River  .  2,437,000 

4.  Potomac  River  .  360,000 

5.  Cumberland  River  .  126,000 

6.  Tennessee  River  .  2,000,000 

7.  Colorado  River  .  5,767,000 

Total  .  12,132,000 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  in  the  above  list  are 
taken  from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  inven¬ 
tory  and  represent  all  the  power  that  it  is  physically 
IKjssible  to  develop.  For  various  reasons  it  is  quite  un¬ 
likely  that  all  this  power  can  be  developed  on  the  Niagara 
and  Colorado  Rivers. 

Many  Developments  Not  Now  Possible 

The  following  large  water  powers  have  been  studied 
in  recent  years  and  while  some  of  them  can  be  developed 
at  low  cost  they  have  been  found,  with  certain  possible 
partial  exceptions,  to  be  unfeasible  under  present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions: 

Horsepower 


1.  Monongahela  River  .  218,000 

2.  Red  River  .  115,000 

3.  Missouri  River  .  2,800,000 

4.  Flathead  River  .  877,000 

5.  Columbia  River  . 7,977,000 

6.  Snake  River  .  5,612,000 

7.  Deschutes  River  .  734,000 

Total  .  18,333,000 


Of  the  remaining  18,935,000  hp.  probably  less  than  30 
per  cent,  or  6,000,000  hp.,  can  profitably  be  developed 
under  present  conditions. 

To  sum  up,  an  analysis  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  inventory  of  the  59,000,000  hp.  available  in  the 
United  States  shows  that  9,600,000  hp.,  or  16  per  cent,  is 
developed,  6,000,000  hp.,  or  10  per  cent,  will  probably 
be  developed  in  the  near  future,  12,000,000  hp.,  or  20 
per  cent,  which  probably  is  economically  feasible  is  being 
held  up  by  political  controversies  or  restrictive  state  laws, 
and  the  balance,  31,400,000  hp.,  or  54  per  cent,  probably 
cannot  be  profitably  developed  under  present  economic 
conditions. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  check  fairly  well  with 
figures  given  by  Major  Glen  E.  Edgerton,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Commission,  in  an  address 
before  the  Mid-West  Power  Conference  Feb.  15,  1928. 

A  summary  of  Major  Edgerton ’s  figures  is: 

Horsepower 

1.  Total  water  power  in  U.  S.  (50  per  cent  of  time)  55,000,000 

2.  Corresponding  installed  capacity  .  75,000,000 

3.  Probably  75  per  cent  of  this  is  under  federal  juris¬ 

diction. 

4.  Installed  capacity  Jan.  1,  1928,  about .  12,000,000 

5.  Licensed  by  Federal  Water  Power  Commission, 

but  not  constructed  .  4,000,000 

6.  Under  preliminary  permit  from  F.W.P.C .  5,500,000 

7.  Applications  not  acted  upon. . . . .  15,000,000 

Item  5  includes  several  projects  with  construction  peri¬ 
ods  of  fifteen  years  or  more. 

The  casualties  in  preliminary  permits  up  to  date  have 
been  so  heavy  that  it  would  be  conservative  to  assume 
that  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  item  6,  or  4,125,000 
hp.,  will  be  found  feasible. 

Item  7  includes  projects  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Colorado,  etc.,  held  up  by  political  controversy 
and  amounting  to  about  12,0()0,000  hp. ;  the  balance  of 
the  15,000,000  probably  is  not  feasible. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  undeveloped  water  powers 
not  under  federal  jurisdiction  have  the  same  relative 
probability  of  development  as  those  under  federal  juris¬ 
diction  and  that  the  ratio  of  power  available  50  per  cent 
of  the  time  to  installed  capacity  is  55  to  75,  the  following 
may  be  deduced  from  Major  Edgerton’s  figures: 

Horsepower  Per  Cent 

1.  Total  water  power  in  U.  S.  available 

50  per  cent  of  time .  55,000,000  100 

2.  Total  developed  water  power,  January, 

1928  .  8,800,000  16 

3.  Development  probable  in  next  ten  to 

fifteen  years  .  5,900,000  10.7 

4.  Development  probably  feasible  if  polit¬ 

ical  controversies  be  adjusted .  11,000,000  20 

5.  Probably  not  now  economically  feasible  29,300,000  53.3 

Until  developed,  water  power  produces  nothing ;  when 
developed  it  continues  to  produce  indefinitely,  not  being 
depleted  by  use,  as  are  most  other  resources.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  developing  the  water  powers  that  are  feasible 
of  development  needs  no  argument.  In  fact,  for  the  past 
twenty  years  the  importance  and  value  of  water  power 
resources  have  been  so  extravagantly  urged  upon  the 
public  by  conservation  enthusiasts,  government  operation 
advocates  and  others  that  no  sane  and  reasonable  policy 
of  dealing  with  the  development  of  water  power  has  been 
able  to  exist  for  long.  In  June,  1920,  after  twelve 
years’  discussion  in  Congress,  the  federal  water  power 
act  was  passed.  In  spite  of  its  proved  adequacy  to 
protect  the  public  interest  under  all  conditions,  whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  it,  it  has  been  subject  to  annually  in¬ 
creasing  attacks  until  it  has  become,  temporarily  at  least, 
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inoperative  with  respect  to  many  of  the  larger  and  more 
feasible  power  prospects. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  electric  energy  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  United  States  by  hydraulic  plants  1921  to 
1927  inclusive: 


Per  Cent 

Year  Kw.-Hr.  Increase 

1920  .  16,150,000,000 

1921  .  14,970,000,000  —7.3 

1922  .  17,207,000,000  15.0 

1923  .  19.343,000,000  12.4 

1924  19,969,000,000  3.2 

1925  .  22,356,000,000  12.0 

1926  .  26,189,000,000  17.1 

1927  .  29,875,000,000  14.0 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  kilowatt-hour  out¬ 
put  does  not  correspond  directly  with  the  increase  in 
installed  capacities  heretofore  given.  This  is  due  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  variation  in  rainfall  from  year  to  year. 

The  average  kilow'att  capacity  during  1927  of  the 
hydro  plants  reporting  to  the  Geological  Survey  was  ap¬ 
proximately  6,970,000.  The  average  kilowatt  capacity 
during  the  same  period  for  the  fuel  burning  plants  re¬ 
porting  was  about  19,580,000.  The  following  table  shows 
the  average  capacity  factor  at  which  the  hydro  and  steam 
stations  operated  in  1927 : 

Equiv. 


Hydro 

Capacity 

Kw. 

Output,  1927 
Kw.-Hr. 

Continuous  Capacity 
Kw.  Factor 

stations 

Steam 

6,970,000 

29,875,000,000 

3,410,388 

48.9 

stations 

19,580.000 

50.330.000.000 

5,745.434 

29.3 

There  has  been  no  water-jiower  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  so  far  this  session.  Several  bills  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  government  pro|'»erty  at  Muscle  Shoals 
have  lieen  introduced.  In  the  meantime,  the  government 
plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  is  being  operated  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  power  is  being  sold  under  a  revocable 
contract  to  the  Alabama  Power  Company. 

The  Swing-Johnson  lull  providing  for  the  construction 
of  the  Boulder  Canyon  dam  has  again  been  reported  out 
favorably  to  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  principal 
opposition  to  this  measure  has  been  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  seven  states  in  the  Colorado  Basin  to  agree  upon 
an  interstate  compact  for  the  division  of  the  water.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  procure  an  agreement  between  the  states  have 
been  persistent  during  the  past  year,  but  so  far  without 
success.  Without  such  agreement  the  legislation  probably 
cannot  jiass  both  houses  at  this  session.  In  the  meantime 
an  understanding  of  this  project  seems  to  be  spreading. 
Tf  the  project  were  really  understood  by  the  country  at 
large  it  would  have  no  chance  of  being  adopted,  for  it  is 
primarily  a  project  to  subsidize  political  ownership  and 
operation  on  a  scheme  that  is  unsound  from  both  an  engi¬ 
neering  and  an  economic  point  of  view. 

Bills  are  again  l)efore  Congress  for  both  the  Umatilla 
and  Columbia  Basin  projects  on  the  Columbia  River,  but 
even  their  supporters  seem  to  have  no  expectation  of 
procuring  action  at  this  session. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  federal  activity  pending 
relative  to  water  resources  is  the  surveys  provided  for  in 
the  last  rivers  and  harbors  act  in  accordance  with  the 
report  of  .April  12,  1926,  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Federal  Pow’er  Commission.  These  surveys  were 
given  considerable  prominence  in  connection  with  the 
Mississippi  flood  problem.  Alany  localities  are  pressing 
for  early  completion  of  them  with  the  expectation  that 
they  will,  through  the  plea  for  local  flood  control,  prove 
the  means  of  obtaining  federal  contribution  toward  local 


irrigation  or  power  projects  that  have  not  been  able  to  get 
launched  on  their  own  merits. 

A  recent  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  indicates  that  negotiations  for  carrying  out 
the  combined  navigation  and  power  project  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  may  be  resumed  in  the  near  future. 


Why  the  Investment 
Company* 

“/CONSTANT  demand  by  the  public  for  improved 
service  and  higher  quality  of  production  has 
necessitated  concentration  of  capital  in  increasing 
amounts.  As  the  American  people  are  rightly  opposed  to 
government  or  municipal  ownership  of  utilities,  this 
means  that  these  great  enterprises,  requiring  investment 
of  enormous  sums,  must  be  made  inviting  to  investors; 
otherwise  they  will  seek  other  fields  and  the  utilities  will 
go  begging  for  capital  and  public  support.” 

This  w’as  the  keynote  of  the  address  of  Arthur  W. 
Thompson,  president  United  Gas  Improvement  Company. 
He  went  on  to  review  the  evolution  of  industry,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  utilities,  from  ownership  by  a  few  partners 
in  local  companies  to  control  by  investment  companies 
and  operation  under  a  management  system  that  has 
proved  far  more  efficient  and  economical.  Public  utili¬ 
ties,  he  said,  are  being  regrouped  according  to  economic 
interests  along  defined  geographical  lines.  Hand  in  hand, 
there  has  been  proceeding  a  widening  diffusion  of  stock 
ownership,  the  tendency  being  to  divorce  ownership 
from  management.  There  are  now  5,500,000  security 
holders  of  utilities,  as  compared  with  500,000  about 
25  years  ago. 

“The  managers  of  these  large  companies,”  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  said,  “are  agents  for  all  the  stockholders  or  owners 
and  hold  their  positions  at  the  will  of  the  stockholders. 
Their  positions  can  be  secure  only  through  honest  man¬ 
agement,  high  business  ethics  and  high  moral  standards, 
which  brings  into  public  service  high-class,  well-trained 
professional  men. 

“The  investment  company,  by  reason  of  its  supervision 
of  a  large  number  of  properties,  is  enabled  to  maintain  a 
staff  of  technical  experts,  each  skilled  in  his  particular 
line,  whose  services  always  are  available  to  the  operating 
company.  Through  the  investment  company  the  needs  of 
the  local  operating  company,  which  are  increasing 
rapidly,  are  financed  on  favorable  terms.”  The  invest¬ 
ment  company,  the  speaker  asserted,  assures  the  best  of 
engineering.  Its  accountants  subject  the  operating  results 
of  the  local  company  to  close  monthly  analysis,  making 
for  strictest  economy  in  operation. 

“The  function  of  the  investment  company  is  getting 
more  and  more  to  be  that  of  adviser,  and  the  authority 
to  manage  and  operate  is  being  more  and  more  localized 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  officers  of  the  company,”  he 
said.  “The  problems  from  now  on  will  be  national  rather 
than  local  in  scope,  and  public  utility  executives  must 
begin  to  think  in  terms  of  national  problems,  realizinji 
that  anything  one  group  does  affects  not  only  that  par¬ 
ticular  group  but  the  entire  industry.  The  standard  of 
performance  must  be  not  whether  a  given  policy  is  legal 
but  whether  it  is  in  the  public  interest.” 

*  Abstract  of  address  by  A.  IV.  Thompson,  president  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company,  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic 
City,  June  4-8,  1928. 
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Industry  and  Business  Schools’ 

Professional  business  school  result  of  changed 
business  conditions.  Industry  co-operation  essen¬ 
tial  to  success.  Progress  of  industry  constructive 


By  Deane  W.  Malott 

Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration 


The  reasons  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  schools 
of  business  are  not  ob¬ 
scure.  With  the  dissolution 
of  the  army  in  1919,  men  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  pursuit 
of  war,  recognizing  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  specific  intensive 
training,  sought  entrance  to 
the  business  school  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  their  life  work, 
with  the  result  that  twice  and 
three  times  the  expected  num¬ 
bers  sought  admittance  to  the 
schools  of  business  in  that 
year.  Then,  too,  with  the 
growing  complexity  of  the 
business  unit  has  come  the 
need  for  trained  men  to  fit  into 
organizations  where  one  man’s 
capital,  labor  and  knowledge 
are  not  sufficient,  as  they  once 
were,  to  direct  the  business 
efforts.  The  organization  has 
not  always  functioned  well, 
and  even  today  we  have  great 
problems  yet  unsolved  which 
are  calling  for  all  the  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  all  the  idealism  and 
all  the  sportsmanship  which 
we  are  capable  of  producing. 

Hence,  business  schools  have  taken  a  place  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  scheme  of  things  and  give  promise  of  having 
started  on  a  career  of  importance  to  business.  Now, 
what  may  you  men  of  industry  expect  from  this  educa¬ 
tional  mushroom?  We  hear  rumors,  and  occasionally 
see  something  in  print,  concerning  the  new  profession  of 
business,  and  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  world 
needs  sadly  this  new  profession.  But  the  visibility  is 
low,  so  to  speak,  and  we  see  obscurely  into  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Obviously,  there  have  been  many  profes¬ 
sional  men  of  business,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  business, 
the  profession,  is  only  now  emerging.  Its  problems  and 
tasks,  however,  have  not  waited  at  all.  They  loom  large 
on  the  business  horizon. 

The  difference  between  the  old-time  business  and  the 
emerging  profession  of  business  today  is  the  result  of 
the  effort  to  establish  guiding  principles,  underlying  fun¬ 
damentals,  recognized  by  the  leaders  of  industry  and 
trade,  as  being  the  guides  to  navigation  in  a  previously 

*  Address  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  City,  June 
4-1^,  1928. 


uncharted  sea.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  emergence  of 
ethical  standards  governing 
accepted  practices  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  procedure.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  rising  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  social  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  business  man, 
along  with  his  business  activi¬ 
ties.  These  together  are 
weaving  the  enduring  web  of 
a  business  tradition,  to  the 
pattern  of  which  each  leader 
of  industry  may  contribute 
the  example  of  his  efforts. 
In  the  upbuilding  of  these 
professional  aspects  business 
education  must  assume  a 
leading  part  if  it  is  to  fulfill 
its  prophecy  of  service.  But 
the  graduate  of  the  business 
school  is  no  more  a  full- 
fledged  swivel-chair  business 
executive  than  is  the  interne 
from  the  medical  school  a 
skilled  surgeon  or  the  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  law  school  a 
seasoned  court  lawyer.  Ex¬ 
perience  and  judgment,  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular 
technique  and  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-man  are  important  ingredients  to  be  added 
when  he  has  left  the  academic  halls,  and  they  may  require 
years  to  attain. 

What,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  training  offered  by 
the  schools  of  business?  We  are  all  attempting  in  the 
first  place  to  teach  men  to  think.  At  Harvard  w’e  have 
substituted  for  the  method  of  teaching  by  precept  the 
analysis  and  diagnosis  of  actual  problems  collected  from 
business.  Our  research  men  are  constantly  at  work 
seeking  from  business  men  data  concerning  the  actual 
problems  which  face  them.  In  the  discussion  of  these 
problems  the  student  arrives  at  a  reasoned  judgment,  and 
underlying  economic  and  business  principles  are  brought 
out  where  possible.  In  the  course  in  public  utility  man¬ 
agement,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  regulation  is  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  actual  court  and  commission  decisions, 
and  the  question  of  rate  determination  has  as  its  basis 
actual  problems  surrounded  by  the  necessary  facts  and 
theories  for  its  determination.  The  student  thus  acquires 
a  method  of  approach  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
facts  themselves,  for  business  is  dynamic  and  facts  as 
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they  exist  today  will  not  hold  true  in  the  day  in  which 
these  young  men  assume  their  responsibilities  in  indus¬ 
trial  affairs. 

But  the  relation  between  the  schools  of  business  and 
industry  goes  far  deej^er  than  the  training  of  young  men 
for  business  life.  From  you  men  and  from  those  in  other 
fields  must  come  the  teaching  material,  and  the  soundness 
and  wisdom  of  our  instruction  is  in  large  measure  de¬ 
pendent  upon  your  co-operation  in  allowing  us  to  keep 
in  constant  touch  with  the  measured  tread  of  progress 
in  industry  and  trade.  No  school  of  business,  if  it  is 
really  to  serve  industry,  can  be  a  thing  apart  from  busi¬ 
ness  activity.  Our  research  men  are  constantly  in  the 
field,  and  in  the  process  of  obtaining  teaching  material 
we  are  building  up  for  you  an  ever  growing  background 
of  economic  data  which  may  guide  you  on  your  way. 
.^nd  the  men  of  business  have  been  everywhere  co-opera¬ 
tive  and  generous  of  their  time  and  strength,  not  only  in 
giving  us  often  the  intimate 
details  of  their  problems,  but 
in  bringing  personally  into 
the  classroom  their  counsel 
and  experience. 

They  have  given  financial 
aid  to  the  development  of 
business  research  and  teach¬ 
ing.  Trade  associations  and 
individual  business  concerns 
and  business  men  have  prac¬ 
tically  supported  the  research 
work  of  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  which  is  provid¬ 
ing  teaching  material  for 
more  than  a  hundred  other 
business  schools  throughout 
the  country.  The  students 
can  through  their  tuition  pay 
the  instructional  costs,  but 
obviously  the  costly  research  necessary  to  provide  teach¬ 
ing  material  in  the  various  fields  of  business  cannot 
be  covered  by  tuition  charges  and  can  come  only  from 
the  far-visioned  leaders  in  industry  who  realize  the 
importance  for  the  future  of  the  intellectually  trained 
man. 

Within  the  last  five  years  public  utility  instruction  has 
been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  In  this  audience  are  many  men  from  concerns 
which  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  giving  their 
financial  support  to  the  development  of  public  utility 
management,  teaching  and  research  in  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  and  you  may  be  interested  therefore  in  a 
report  of  progress.  This  money  has  been  spent  to  help 
l^ay  for  instruction  in  a  course  in  public  utility  manage¬ 
ment  advice  concerning  which  has  never  been  sought 
from  nor  given  by  those  contributing  to  this  support;  to 
collect  several  hundred  actual  problems,  from  commis¬ 
sion  and  court  decisions  and  from  concerns  in  the  public 
utility  industries — ^all  factual  incidents  reported  for  class 
use  and  published  as  a  collection  of  cases — and  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  detailed  and  inclusive  factual  study  on  “the  inter¬ 
state  transmission  of  electric  power,”  published  without 
comment  as  a  compilation  of  facts  and  of  specific  use  to 
us  as  teaching  material.  Wherever  material  resulting 
from  our  studies  is  of  direct  and  immediate  interest  to 
the  business  world  it  is  made  available,  and  factual  studies 
are  published  from  time  to  time. 

This  is  not  only  typical  of  our  relations  with  other  in¬ 
dustries,  where  in  several  different  fields  groups  of  busi¬ 


ness  men  are  helping  us  in  the  furtherance  of  knowledge 
and  research,  but  I  believe  is  typical  of  the  sort  of  effort 
going  on  in  other  professional  schools  of  business.  And 
the  support  of  this  industry  and  of  other  industries  to 
the  professional  schools  of  business  has  made  possible 
the  development  of  intellectual  training  for  business,  the 
establishment  of  business  principles,  and  a  basis  for 
creating  a  professional  motive  in  the  young  men  entering 
business  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  possible. 

Ethical  Standards  Improve 

Naturally  funds  come  from  the  larger  units  and 
groups  in  industry — from  those  groups  where  power  is 
often  associated  with  some  sinister  purpose.  The  “soul¬ 
less  corporation”  is  constantly  held  up  as  the  great  ex¬ 
ample  of  unethical  operations,  although  seldom  is  it 
deserving  of  this  characterization.  The  large  corpora¬ 
tion  in  its  process  of  development  generally  tends  to 

elevate  itself  to  higher  ethi¬ 
cal  standards,  and  there  in¬ 
evitably  creeps  in  more  of  a 
feeling  of  trusteeship,  not 
alone  for  the  security  holder 
but  for  the  employee  and  the 
community  as  well.  This 
ethical  evolution  goes  on  be¬ 
cause  through  the  years  a 
large  organization  must  be 
reasonably  trustworthy  in  its 
complex  internal  operations 
in  order  to  continue  to  con¬ 
duct  the  business  service 
which  is  the  purpose  of  its 
organization.  It  must,  there¬ 
fore.  choose  trustworthy  men 
for  its  organization,  and  a 
group  of  men  who  so  conduct 
themselves  that  their  asso¬ 
ciates  can  trust  them  will  over  a  period  of  years  be  the 
type  of  men  who  are  trustworthy  in  dealing  with  their 
public.  We  are  all  more  sure  of  an  honorable  trade 
with  the  great  national  corporation  than  with  the  man 
in  the  fruit  stand  at  the  corner.  Moreover,  the  big  cor¬ 
poration  generally  emphasizes  stability  and  permanence, 
rather  than  immediate  profits,  with  the  result  that  its 
policies  are  determined  for  the  long  run  and  that  more 
consideration  is  given  to  factors  of  ethical  importance 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Business  Research  Imperative 

Moreover,  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  sound  busi¬ 
ness  practice  must  rest  on  firmly  established  research 
into  the  facts  and  economic  principles  of  business.  A 
concern  which  operates  its  own  research  department  is 
looked  upon  as  outstandingly  progressive  in  bringing  to 
its  highest  fulfillment  the  service  it  offers  to  the  public. 
It  certainly  is  no  less  far-visioned  to  make  possible 
through  financial  support  industrial  studies  by  the  schools 
of  business,  where  adequate  research  organizations  are 
set  up,  away  from  the  firing  line  of  conflicting  motives 
and  prejudices,  and  where  men  are  dedicated  to  the 
search  for  truth. 

It  is  also  an  accepted  principle  in  the  development  of 
business  to  build  up  public  recognition  through  advertis¬ 
ing  and  to  attract  the  most  capable  men  into  the  industry. 
Certainly  it  is  in  keeping  with  this  policy  to  provide 
ample  opportunity  for  the  training  of  young  men  in  the 
problems  of  the  industry,  in  the  schools  of  business. 


Business  as  a  profession  is  jusi 
emerging. 

The  large  corporation  in  its  process  of 
development  generally  tends  to  elevate 
itself  to  higher  ethical  standards,  and 
there  inevitably  creeps  in  more  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  trusteeship,  not  alone  for  the  secur¬ 
ity  holder,  but  for  the  employee  and  the 
community  as  well. 

The  social  responsibility  of  the  business 
man  is  inescapable. 
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Young  men  are  challenged  by  the  problems  which  busi¬ 
ness  offers. 

Let  there  be  more  and  still  more  co-operation,  there¬ 
fore,  between  industry  and  the  schools  of  business,  for 
the  opportunities  are  legion  and  time  is  running  against 
us.  Two  hundred  years  of  adventuring  in  the  realm  of 
science  has  opened  constantly  new  and  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  progress  and  for  the  culture  and  comfort  of 
modern  civilization. 

Owen  D.  Young,  in  an  address  at  the  dedication 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Harvard  Business  School  a  year 
ago,  said :  ‘T  can  see  a  picture  of  the  adventurers  in  pure 
science  moving  out  into  unknown  fields  as  the  great  geo¬ 
graphical  explorers  set  sail  for  unknown  lands.  Follow¬ 
ing  them  are  the  applied  scientists  learning  how  to  use 
the  new  forces  just  as  the  early  settlers  followed  the  old 
adventurers.  Finally,  business  organizes  itself  to  harness 
these  forces  and  put  them  to  work.  Never  were  oppor¬ 
tunities  so  great  as  now.  Never  did  unexplored  areas 
seem  so  vast.  Never  was  there  a  more  responsible 
trusteeship  needed  for  the  discovery  of  new  opportun¬ 
ities  or  for  the  administration  of  existing  powers.  We 
need  today  more  than  ever  before  men  to  administer 
this  trust  who  are  not  only  highly  skilled  in  the  technique 
of  business,  men  who  have  not  only  a  broad  outlook  in 
history,  politics,  and  economics,  but  men  who  have  also 
that  moral  and  religious  training  which  tends  to  develop 
character.” 

Social  Responsibility  Inescapable 

This  is  a  challenge  to  the  combined  efforts  of  schools 
of  business  and  industry.  If  it  is  to  be  met,  we  must 
develop  men  fundamentally  capable  of  meeting  the  social 
responsibilities  which  business  men  more  and  more  will 
have  to  assume.  Religion  is  fraught  with  dogmas, 
jxilitical  leadership  is  losing  ground,  science  has  created 
a  materialistic  world,  and  on  all  sides  complicated  ques-* 
tions  of  social  relationships  press  for  solution,  and  the 
leaders  to  attack  these  problems  are  strangely  missing. 
Yet  the  social  responsibility  of  the  business  man  is  in¬ 
escapable.  It  involves  the  job  of  raising  industry  itself, 
from  w’ithin,  up  to  a  higher  ethical  plane,  a  plane  which 
is  not  socialism,  nor  communism,  nor  government  opera¬ 
tion,  nor  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  but  rather  a 
great  development  from  within  the  business  itself  of  a 
sound  and  effective  control  of  industry,  its  relations  with 
labor,  with  its  customers  and  with  the  public. 

The  co-operation  of  business  schools  and  industry  is 
no  easy  task.  It  calls  for  breadth  of  view,  for  perspec¬ 
tive  and  for  patience.  Problems  of  right  and  wrong 
arise  with  such  constant  frequency  that  the  need  for 
careful  thinking  and  high  standards  is  especially  great. 
You  men  in  business  are  constantly  dealing  with  moral 
issues.  The  moral  strain  to  which  the  young  man  is  sub¬ 
jected  in  entering  the  ministry,  medicine  or  teaching  is 
far  less  than  in  law  or  business.  Material  success  is  a 
temptation  for  which  we  may  too  readily  subordinate  the 
ethical  and  cultural  aspects  of  life,  and  this  temptation 
is  far  greater  in  business  than  it  is  in  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  realizes  that  all  types  of  serv¬ 
ice  which  are  open  to  the  young  man  entering  the  other 
professions  are  also  open  to  the  young  man  entering  in¬ 
dustry,  there  is  a  tremendous  challenge  to  maintain 
youthful  idealism  and  sportsmanship;  these  will  con¬ 
tribute  immensely  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems 
likely  to  confront  civilization  during  the  next  few 
generations. 


Utility  Women  Help* 

Should  be  trained  in  electrical  housekeeping 
and  understand  the  problems 
in  the  homes 

By  Miss  Sophia  Malicki 
Chairman  Women’s  Committee 

TO  UTILITY  women  there  appear  to  be  two  chal¬ 
lenging  conditions  demanding  a  personnel  thoroughly 
informed  to  meet  them.  These  are  ( 1 )  the  lack  of  public 
understanding  of  utility  structure  and  its  operation.  (2) 
the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  the  services  of  utilities 
can  do  for  the  home.  These  conditions  directed  the 
choice  of  subjects  of  the  committee  program.  Through¬ 
out  the  country  utility  women  are  studying  economics 
of  utilities  and  application  of  electricity  to  the  house¬ 
hold.  Along  with  this  they  are  preparing  for  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  plans  for  diffusing  the  information  to  women 
outside  of  the  industry. 

A  utility  company  should  be  the  community  household 
management  center.  It  should  answer  the  plea  of  house¬ 
wives  for  a  place  to  which  they  can  turn  for  advice  and 
assistance  on  problems  of  efficient  management  of  the 
home.  This  should  also  be  a  laboratory  for  studying 
performance  of  equipment  sold  by  the  company  and  find¬ 
ing  new  uses  for  it.  iVll  women  of  a  serving  company 
should  be  as  thoroughly  drained  in  electrical  housekee])- 
ing  as  possible,  and  through  their  knowledge  should 
broaden  and  follow  up  the  work  of  the  home  service 
members. 

All  committee  units  follow  the  plan  of  inviting  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  women’s  organizations,  schools  and  home 
makers  to  the  educational  meetings  and  receptions.  This 
acquaintance  is  valuable  to  utility  women  because  it 
brings  to  them  recommendations  for  serving  the  cus¬ 
tomers  better.  It  gives  to  the  visiting  women  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization  and  of  the 
companies’  sincere  desire  to  satisfy  their  public.  It  is 
important  that  our  women  understand  how  to  help  the 
home  makers  of  their  communities;  it  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  home  makers  know  our  women  can  help 
them.  Wives  and  relatives  of  utility  employees  have  a 
large  interest  in  the  industry  and  are  enthusiastic  partici¬ 
pants  and  contributors  to  successful  committee  work. 

Problems  of  the  Farmer’s  Wife 
The  farm  woman’s  problems  are  a  large  concern  to 
utility  women.  Understanding  full  well  the  difficulties 
interfering  with  complete  farm  electrification,  they  want 
to  bring  these  explanations  to  farm  women  and  also  to 
give  to  them  an  appreciation  of  what  electricity  will  do 
on  the  farm.  In  one  state  the  women’s  committee  has 
arranged  an  organization  including  utility  women,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus,  home 
demonstration  agents  and  members  of  home  economics 
colleges  to  study  means  for  the  best  co-operation  between 
the  farm  women  and  those  of  the  electrical  industry. 

Safety,  a  subject  of  universal  importance,  is  followed 
in  all  educational  and  public  work.  Committees  are  giv¬ 
ing  resuscitation  and  first  aid  instructions  to  clubs,  schools 
and  young  people’s  organizations.  This  study  of  safety 
practices  qualifies  committee  members  to  participate  in 
community  safety  programs.  Units  of  safety  councils 

*Abstract  of  report  presented  at  N.E.L.A.  contention,  Atlantic 
City,  June  4-8, 1928. 
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find  utility  women  valuable  coworkers  because  of  their 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  safety  education. 

A  Form  of  Social  Service 

Women’s  committee  units  in  all  localities  are  taking 
their  proper  part  in  civic  and  philanthropic  activities. 
The  opportunities  for  participation  are  many — health 
campaigns,  baby  weeks,  invalid  soldier,  orphan  and  other 
programs.  Public  speaking  is  followed  by  committee 
members — not  with  the  thought  of  intriguing  audiences 
through  their  eloquence,  but  to  present  simply  and 
directly  the  facts  women  are  requesting.  This  is  recogni¬ 
tion  of  an  obligation.  Many  of  you  last  year  heard  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  living  costs  committee  of  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters,  say:  “We  have  many 
questions  which  we  want  to  ask  you.  We  want  to  know 
the  cost  of  production  and  distribution ;  we  want  to  know 
about  the  regulation  of  utilities;  we  want  to  know  the 
facts — to  understand  your  problems.” 

And  we  should  certainly  fail  in  a  duty  if  we  did  not 


make  ourselves  heard  in  places  where  improved  home 
making  is  studied.  The  fact  that  women  need  to  place 
a  higher  value  on  their  energy  and  time  brings  a  direct 
responsibility  to  the  utilities  for  a  liberal  portion  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  standards  of  health  and  decency.  Our  services 
supersede  the  largest  portion  of  drudgery  in  housekeep¬ 
ing,  and  ours  the  blame  if  so  many  women  are  still  doing 
physically  work  for  which  machinery  is  developed.  This 
is  a  social  problem  and  ours  is  a  fault  chiefly  of  omission. 
We  have  not  universally  enough  competent  women  to 
give  the  assistance  to  home  makers  they  need. 

Women  appreciate  and  respect  the  responsibility  placed 
on  them  of  spending  80  per  cent  of  the  money  going  into 
retail  trade.  They  are  happy  to  learn  that  utilities  are 
making  every  effort  to  put  brains  behind  the  counter  and 
impart  to  them  more  information  about  what  they  are 
buying  and  using.  This  educational  work  is  gaining  for 
utility  women  their  recognition  by  home  makers  as  intel¬ 
ligent  representatives  of  an  industry  deeply  important 
to  home  making. 


Some  N.E.L.A.  Serial  Reports,  1927-1928 


Commercial 


Industrial  Heating 

Carburizing  in  the  Electric  Fur¬ 
nace,  No.  278-5. 

Industrial  Electric  Heating  In¬ 
stallations,  No.  278-28. 

Sales  Plan  for  Developing  Indus¬ 
trial  Electric  Heating  Load  for 
Electric  Service  Companies,  No. 
278-13. 

Lighting  Service 

Lighting  Service  Manual  Part  H, 
No.  278-1. 


Power  Committee 

Economic  Utilization  of  Waste 
Wood,  No.  278-18. 

Serial  Report  Power  Committee, 
No.  278-61. 


General  Merchandising 

Trade  Practice  in  Central-Station 
Merchandising,  No.  278-9. 

Industrial  Lighting 

Results  of  the  Industrial  Lighting 
.Sales  Campaigns,  No.  278-19. 


JViring 

Sell  Additional  Wiring,  No. 
278-35. 


Engineering 

Overhead  Systems 

Service  Tests  of  Treated  and 
Untreated  Poles,  No.  278-3. 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Prop¬ 
erties  of  Conductors  for  220-kv. 
Lines,  No.  278-17. 

Meter 

Standardization  of  Terminal 
Chambers  for  Single-Phase  and 
Polvphase  Watt-Hour  Meters,  No. 
278-16. 

Auditing  Meter  Records,  No. 
278-23. 

Educational  Opportunities  for  the 
Meterman,  No.  278-27. 

Methods  of  Determining  Correct¬ 
ness  of  Watt-Hour  Meter  Connec¬ 
tions,  No.  278-31. 

A  Method  for  Determining  the 
Condition  of  Current  Transformers 
While  in  Service,  No.  278-40. 

Totalizing  Output  of  Two  or 
More  A.  C.  Circuits  on  One  Watt- 
Hour  Meter  by  Paralleling  Sec¬ 
ondaries  of  Current  Transformers. 
No.  278-43. 

Hydraulic  Power 
Waterwheel  Testing  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Records  of  Plant  Discharge. 
No.  278-34.  ' 

Electrical  Apparatus 

Automatic  and  Remotely  Con¬ 
trolled  Substations,  No.  278-6. 

Generating  Station  Bus  and 
Switch  Structure  Design,  No. 
278-20. 

A.-C.  Substation  Design  Practice 
—1927,  No.  278-39. 


Accounting 

Purchasing  and  Storeroom 

Standardization  and  Simplifica¬ 
tion  of  Stationery  and  Office  Sup¬ 
plies,  No.  278-29. 

Linking  the  Material  and  Sup¬ 
plies  Account  on  the  General  Books 
with  the  Physical  Inventories,  No. 
278-30. 

Statistics 

N.E.L.A.  Statistics,  No.  278-62. 

Customers^  Records 

Receiving,  Recording  and  Re¬ 
funding  Customers’  Deposits,  No. 
278-32. 

General  Records 

Economic  Utilization  of  the  Pay¬ 
roll  Department,  No.  278-54. 

Fixed  Capital 

,  Fixed  Capital  Records  of  Struc¬ 
tures  and  Contract  Construction, 
No.  278-60. 

Convention  Reports 

Educational  Committee,  No. 
278-47. 

Rural  Electric  Service  Commit¬ 
tee,  No.  278-50. 

Insurance  Committee,  No.  278-58. 
Public  Speaking  Committee,  No. 
278-59. 

Lamp  Committee,  No.  278-63. 
Water-Power  Development  Com¬ 
mittee,  No.  278-66. 
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Radio  and  the  Power  Industry 

Millions  in  revenue  from  alternating-cur¬ 
rent  sets.  Use  in  public  relations.  Engi¬ 
neering  applications.  Future  uses  outlined 

By  H.  P.  Davis 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors,  National  Broadcasting  Company 


The  radio  industry  has 
grown  so  fast  that  few, 
aside  from  those  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  it,  have 
any  idea  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  has  developed.  In 
order  that  we  may  obtain  the 
correct  perspective  and  thus 
see  the  possibilities,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  quote  a  few  basic 
figures  which  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  from  sources  which,  I 
believe,  are  authentic.  These 
data  in  one  way  or  another 
have  been  frequently  quoted 
— my  justification  in  repeat¬ 
ing  them  is  the  fact  that  their 
increasing  significance  ren¬ 
ders  them  well  \vorthy  of 
repetition  and  consideration. 

The  radio  industry,  directly 
and  indirectly,  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  more  than  320,- 
000  people,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  30,000  manufacturers, 
agents  and  distributors  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  its  products. 

The  sales  of  radio  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  year  1920,  prior 
to  the  start  of  KDKA,  were  less  than  tw^o  million  dollars. 
Sales  have  grown  from  year  to  year,  until  in  1927  they 
were  approximately  five  hundred  million  dollars.  In 
seven  years,  therefore,  a  business  in  the  neighborhood 
of  two  billion  dollars  has  been  created. 

The  total  number  of  homes  in  the  United  States  is 
approximately  28,000,000;  there  are  about  10,000,000 
homes  with  receiving  sets,  leaving  about  18,000,000 
homes  without  receiving  sets.  At  present  694  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  the  United  States  are  entertaining 
the  public,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  40,- 
000,000  broadcast  listeners  in  the  United  States. 

Here,  within  the  range  of  a  single  voice,  we  have  a 
potential  audience  of  40,000,000  people,  and  the  number 
is  constantly  increasing.  Such  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  radio  industry  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
the  most  remarkable  achievement  in  the  industrial  his¬ 
tory  of  the  w'orld,  and  should  furnish  a  sufficient  answer, 
if  such  is  necessary,  as  to  the  permanence  of  radio. 
Radio  has  become  an  indispensable  element  of  modern 

*Abstract  of  address  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic 
City,  June  4-8, 1928. 


life.  No  new  service  ever 
received  such  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  and  favorable  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  public  or  was 
so  instantly  popularized. 

During  the  past  year  there 
has  been  a  wholly  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  the  power 
supply  for  radio  receiving 
sets.  With  the  advent  of 
successful  alternating-current 
operated  thermionic  tubes, 
the  battery  filament  supply 
is  being  rapidly  superseded 
by  these  alternating-current 
devices,  and  the  entire  en¬ 
ergy  required  for  operation 
of  a  radio  receiver  may  be 
obtained  from  the  lighting 
circuit. 

More  than  one  hundred 
million  radio  tubes  have  been 
sold,  and  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  would  indicate  that 
there  are  fifty  million  radio 
tubes  now  in  daily  operation, 
with  the  possibility  that  this 
number  will  be  greatly 
increased  within  a  short 
fjeriod. 

Although  at  the  present  time  only  a  part,  possibly  a 
third,  of  these  radio  tulies  derive  power  directly  from 
the  lighting  circuit,  yet  the  number  will  rapidly  increase. 
The  receiving  sets,  of  which  these  tubes  are  a  part,  draw 
current  both  day  and  night  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
it  may  be  conservatively  stated  that  the  average  require¬ 
ment  of  current  by  each  receiver  is  not  less  than  eight 
kilowatt-hours  per  month.  In  a  number  of  surveys  that 
have  been  made  by  power  companies  and  others,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  this  load,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
average  radio  set  owner  has  increased  his  light  bill  from 
25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  due  wholly  to  the  additional 
hours  he  uses  the  lighting  service.  This  is.  no  mean  item 
of  increased  revenue  available  to  lighting  companies,  due 
to  the  increase  in  power  consumption  by  radio  listeners. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  is  only  a  beginning  of  a  very 
considerable  and  valuable  load,  the  amount  of  which  is 
readily  appreciated  from  the  figures  I  have  given.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  number  of  receiving  sets  now  in  use  and 
the  possibilities  of  a  great  expansion  in  the  number,  all 
of  which  will  eventually  be  electrified  where  such  a  serv¬ 
ice  is  available,  must  result  in  many  millions  of  dollars 
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a  year  additional  revenue  to  the  lighting  companies. 

The  policy  of  the  power  companies  with  respect  to 
the  service  they  will  render  these  radio  customers  is  one 
that  must  receive  serious  and  sympathetic  consideration. 

There  remains  then  the  question  of  how  the  power 
company  may  best  utilize  and  develop  radio  broadcasting 
to  further  its  public  relations. 

It  is  the  key  to  millions  homes.  It  takes  part  in 
the  family  life  and  enjoys  the  intimacy  of  the  family 
circle.  These  features  make  its  employment  one  of 
great  delicacy  and  fraught  with  danger  if  not  handled 
with  the  best  judgment  and  tact;  for  radio  comes  into 
the  home  as  a  guest  and  will  be  welcome  or  unwelcome 
exactly  under  the  same  rules  of  behavior  as  any  other 
guest. 

The  use  and  development  of  radio  broadcasting  by  the 
public  utilities  is  a  contribution  they  owe  to  the  industry, 
already  several  of  them  have  made  evident  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  fact,  and  three  different  ways  of  using 
this  facility  are  being  developed : 

First — Broadcasting  station  ownership  and  operation. 

Second — The  use  of  chain  broadcasting  station 
facilities. 

Third — Local  broadcasting. 

P'rom  my  experience  in  developing,  maintaining  and 
operating  broadcasting  facilities,  I  do  not  recommend 
the  first.  The  growth  of  the  sponsored  program  has 
largely  extinguished  any  value  of  individual  ow'nership 
in  favor  of  the  sponsored  program.  . 

In  the  case  of  the  large,  nationally  developed  public 
utilities,  network  facilities  like  those  provided  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  are  to  be  recommended. 

For  the  local  utilities,  the  medium  is  obviously  the  local 
broadcaster. 

The  offerings  in  all  cases  should  be  of  the  highest  class 
in  the  entertainment  features,  coupled  with  carefully  pre- 
l)ared  information. 

.So  much  for  the  present.  What  does  the  future  hold  ? 

No  one,  ten  years  ago,  would  have  envisaged  the  actu¬ 
alities  of  today;  yet  we,  who  are  directly  within  the 
industry,  I  repeat,  may  presume  to  predict  even  better 
things.  While  our  radio  brings  us  only  sound  today,  in 
our  laboratories  sight  transmission  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  We  call  it  Television,  and  it  only  remains  now  to 
reduce  it  to  a  practical  form  to  make  it  available  to  the 
public.  This  will  be  another  appliance  one  hundred  per 
cent  electric. 

Talking  “Movies”  Near 

Talking  “movies”  in  the  home  is  also  just  around  the 
corner.  At  the  start,  this  device  will  be  actuated  through 
the  use  of  individual  film  records;  later,  as  a  service  of 
the  broadcasting  station. 

Apparatus  is  now  developed  in  practical  form  whereby 
a  message  or  a  picture  can  be  transmitted  in  facsimile 
form — in  other  words,  as  a  typewritten  page  or  picture. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  and  revolutionary  system  of  tele¬ 
graphic  communication. 

This  agency  opens  up  other  avenues  whose  develop¬ 
ment  can  be  most  far-reaching.  I  conceive  it  possible, 
when  combined  with  the  principles  of  the  Televox,  to 
arrange  a  device  for  use  as  a  broadcast  receiver  which 
can  be  started  or  stopped  at  will.  This  device  will  auto¬ 
matically  take  the  message  from  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  in  facsimile  form — in  other  words,  as  a  printed 
communication.  At  one’s  leisure,  he  can  go  to  his  re¬ 
ceiver  and  get  the  market  reports,  weather  reports,  im¬ 
portant  news  items — in  fact,  through  selective  controls. 


any  service  would  be  available  for  which  he  may  indicate 
a  desire.  Items  of  interest  will  be  made  available  in  the 
home  or  office  immediately  they  occur,  and  thus  furnish 
the  means  by  which  this  information  may  be  quickly  and 
easily  obtained. 

Progress  in  this  direction  is  inevitable ;  its  future  is 
assured. 

The  Rate  Situation 
Discussed* 

By  Edwin  Gruhl 

Chairman  Rate  Research  Committee 


Ediinn  Gruhl 


Notwithstanding  the  outstanding  success  of 

the  electric  light  and  power  industry  in  efficiently 
serving  its  public,  and  especially  its  achievements  in 
anticipating  requirements  of  its  i)atrons,  there  has 
occurred  during  the  past  year  much  discussion  in 
criticism  of  the  industry  and  its  rate  jx:)licies.  Cou])led 
as  these  criticisms  usually  are  with  the  belittling  of  regu¬ 
lation  and  the  advocacy  of  municipal  and  government 
ownership,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  data  upon  which 
they  are  based  do  not  withstand  the  scrutiny  of  critical 
analysis. 

The  rate  research  committee  has  issued  reports  for 
many  years  and  therein  has  pointed  out  from  time  to  time 
the  policy  of  the  industry  toward  rates — only,  however, 
in  so  far  as  provided  by  the  scope  of  the  committee’s 
activities.  At  no  time  has  the  committee  ever  expressed 
any  opinion  as  to  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness 

*Report  presented  at  the  X.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  City, 
June  4-8,  1^28. 
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of  any  rates  per  se,  nor  is  it  within  its  province  to  do  so. 
It  is  not  within  its  scope  of  activity  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  private  versus  government  ownership  or  the  questions 
of  policy  involved  therein.  The  work  of  the  committee 
has  dealt  mainly  with  rate  forms,  types,  methods  of 
analysis,  etc.,  and  in  its  reports  it  has  endeavored  to 
])oint  out  advantages  of  the  most  suitable  forms  of  rates 
which  are  beneficial  both  to  the  customer  and  the  com- 
])any  and  to  comment  on  important  events  in  rate  mat¬ 
ters  occurring  during  the  year,  such  as  court  and 
commission  decisions,  rate  papers,  results  of  special 
research,  etc. 

I'he  purpose  of  a  price  policy  in  any  industry  is  to 
develop  the  maximum  of  business  at  a  minimum  of  cost, 
a  result  of  mutual  interest  to  producer,  merchant  and 
customer.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports, 
that  policy  may  be  expected  to  vary  according  to  the 
locality,  its  domestic  and  industrial  requirements,  its  cost 
of  providing  service,  its  possibilities  of  increased  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  use  of  such  service  and  other  factors.  But 
the  ideal  policy  for  time  and  place  exists  irrespective  of 
the  form  of  regulation  or  the 
character  of  ownership.  The 
extraordinary  development  of 
the  industry  and  its  ability  to 
reduce  prices  with  such 
growth  in  business  demon¬ 
strate  that  as  a  whole  its  rate 
]x>licy  has  been  sound. 

Much  of  current  criticism 
has  been  quite  general  and  is 
thus  difficult  to  answer  spe¬ 
cifically.  The  principal  alle¬ 
gation  seems  to  be  that  the 
rates  in  a  specified  community 
are  too  high  compared  with 
the  rates  in  other  specified 
localities.  This  charge,  in 
fact,  appears  to  underlie  most 
of  the  criticism  directed  against  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  In  many  cases  the  rates  cited  specifically  are 
in  error.  In  others,  comparisons  of  rates  are  made 
as  between  different  localities  and  as  between  different 
classes  of  customers,  with  no  consideration  given  to  the 
differing  conditions  and  factors  which  in  nearly  all 
cases  totally  invalidate  such  comparisons.  The  usual 
method  of  making  such  a  charge  takes  the  form  of  select¬ 
ing  the  lowest  rate  of  a  municipal  plant  as  the  criterion 
by  which  to  compare  all  private-company  rates,  without 
any  mention  of  the  subsidy  which  often  makes  such  low 
rates  possible  or  of  the  rates  of  the  other  municipal  plants 
which  are  materially  higher. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  create  the  general 
impression  that  more  or  less  discrimination  exists  against 
the  residence  class  in  favor  of  the  large  power  user.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  generally  the  rate  schedules  are  the 
haphazard  results  of  charging  “what  the  traffic  will  bear” 
and  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  attempt  made  to  ad¬ 
just  rates  on  a  scientific  basis. 

All  of  these  charges  have  been  widely  broadcast 
throughout  the  country  and  have  received  limited  com¬ 
ment  in  the  press  in  certain  sections.  Occasion  was  taken 
in  our  last  year’s  report  to  disclose  the  error  of  such 
comparisons  and  alleged  facts  appearing  in  a  similar 
connectibn  during  the  then  current  year.  The  analysis 
presented  by  your  committee  has  not  been  refuted.  Its 
rei)ort  has  been  given  wide  circulation  and  is  certainly 
familiar  to  all  careful  students  of  the  principles  of  rate 


analysis.  The  continued  repetition  of  erroneous  state¬ 
ments  under  these  conditions  can  be  accounted  for  only 
as  the  result  of  misrepresentation  or  ignorance. 

The  report  of  your  committee  this  year  (which  will  be 
published  later  as  a  serial  report)  undertakes  to  disclose, 
for  the  benefit  of  member  companies  and  all  students  of 
the  rate  situation  of  the  industry,  additional  data  and 
information  in  refutation  of  these  general  charges.  While 
the  material  does  not  pretend  to  completeness,  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicative  to  demonstrate  that  many  of  the  charges 
repeated  against  the  industry  constitute  unwarranted  and 
misleading  propaganda. 

Under  the  heading  “Rate  Comparisons”  there  will  be 
found  of  particular  interest  comparisons  of  bills  of 
municipal  plants  for  domestic  service  with  charges  of 
communities  served  by  corporations.  These  demonstrate 
that,  if  such  cost  comparisons  are  proper,  the  customers 
of  a  number  of  widely  quoted  municipal  plants  are  not 
as  fortunately  situated  as  those  served  by  public  utility 
corporations  under  private  ownership,  and  that  for  the 
group  as  a  whole  charges  in  reality  for  this  class  of 

service,  concerning  w'  h  i  c  h 
there  has  been  the  most  dis¬ 
cussion,  are  lower  than  those 
by  the  municipal  undertak- 
ings. 

Two  publications,  “What 
Price  Electricity  in  Our 
Homes,”  by  Morris  Llewllyn 
Cooke,  and  “Power  Control.” 
by  Raushenbush  and  I  tidier, 
have  recently  appeared.  These 
have  been  analyzed  by  the 
committee  and  are  commented 
ujX)n  in  the  forthcoming  re- 
|X)rt.  Study  has  also  been 
made  of  the  rate  situation  in 
Ontario,  looking  to  the  com¬ 
parative  trend  of  domestic, 
commercial  and  power  rates,  with  the  analysis  disclosing 
that  the  classification  is  not.  as  frequently  alleged,  based 
upon  cost  of  service  to  the  class,  but  upon  other  considera¬ 
tions,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of  political 
expediency,  the  domestic  customers  being  favored  at  the 
expense  of  the  commercial  business.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  recent  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Toronto, 
which  admits  that  domestic  service  in  Toronto  has  been 
rendered  at  less  than  cost  and  announces  increases  in 
domestic  rates  effective  in  July. 

The  report  also  discloses  in  reveiw  the  significant 
decisions  within  the  last  year  of  courts  and  commissions, 
all  of  which  appear  to  confirm  previously  established 
principles.  Carl  D.  Jackson,  legal  advisor  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  John  D.  Van  Wagoner,  assistant,  have  con¬ 
tinued  their  careful  work  as  editors  of  Rate  Research. 

Especially  informative  will  be  found  the  bibliography 
on  classification  of  service  and  analysis  of  costs.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  industry  has  been  well  aware  of  these 
important  factors  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  central 
stations.  It  is  believed  that  the  industry  has  met  the 
burden  put  upon  it  as  a  new  and  growing  industry  and 
has  not  only  lowered  its  charges  generally,  but  that  the 
service  received  by  the  consumer  today  is  worth  many 
times  the  value  of  that  which  he  received  but  a  few- years 
ago.  The  industry  has  endeavored  to  render  approxi¬ 
mate  justice  in  its  charges  to  its  different  classes  of  con¬ 
sumers,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  can  confidently  be  asserted 
that  this  has  been  done. 


The  purpose  of  a  price  policy  in  any 
industry  is  to  develop  the  maximum  of 
business  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

It  is  believed  that  the  industry  has  met 
the  burden  put  upon  it  as  a  new  and  grow¬ 
ing  industry  and  has  not  only  lowered  its 
charges  generally  but  that  the  service  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  consumer  today  is  worth 
many  times  the  value  of  that  xvhich  he 
recewed  but  a  few  years  ago. 
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Coffin  Award  for  1928 

GOES  TO 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Company 


Rural  development,  domestic  load  building  total  to  25,000  (63  per  cent  of  the  40,000  farms), 

through  intensive  sales  effort  and  railway  During  the  year  8,042  electric  ranges  were  sold, 

electrification  are  among  the  outstanding  ac-  establishing  a  record  for  the  third  consecutive  year, 

complishments  that  won  for  the  Puget  Sound  Power  &  The  total  number  of  range  customers  at  the  end  of 

Light  Company  the  1928  Coffin  award.  In  1927  the  the  year  was  22,369,  or  a  range  to  every  4^  residential 


company  connected  3,700  farm  customers,  raising  the 


customers.  The  average  annual  consumption  per 
residential  customer  during  1927  was  increased 
113  kw.-hr,,  bringing  the  total  to  763  kw.-hr. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  domes¬ 
tic  customers  was  increased  11  per 
cent.  Two  transcontinental  rail¬ 
road  lines  utilize  Puget  Sound 
power  for  operating  their 
electrified  sections. 


Some  Puget  Sound 

Accomplish  me  n  ts 


*  Rural 

Added  3,700  rural  customers  in  1927 ; 
serves  25,000  out  of  40,000  farms. 

Pioneered  in  electrifying  brooders ;  reduced 
cost  of  orchard  spraying;  improved  irri¬ 
gation. 

Virtually  all  of  the  $30,000,000  poultry  indus¬ 
try  in  western  Washington  is  electrified  and  90 
per  cent  receive  service  from  the  Puget  Sound 
Company. 

Developed  many  new  farm  uses  for  elec¬ 
tricity. 


Domestic 


Electric  pumping  that  produced  100  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre 


General 


Removed  serious  barrier  to  hydro  development  by 
hoisting  fish  oyer  293-ft.  dam'. 

Increased  gross  revenue  14  per  cent  in  1927. 
Increased  domestic  revenue  21.3  per  cent  in  1927. 
Raised  total  domestic  consumption  30.2  per  cent 
in  1927. 


Railroads 


Aided  electrification  of  Great  Northern  and 
Chicago-Milwaukee  Railroads. 


Established  inducement  rates. 

Increased  average  domestic  consumption 
113  kw.-hr.  in  1927. 

Average  is  now  763  kw.-hr.  despite  1 1  per  cent 
increase  in  customers;  average  revenue  ^1.39. 

Sold  8,042  electric  ranges  in  1927. 

Total  on  lines  is  22,369,  or  one  for  every  4i  domestic 
customers. 
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Allocation  of 
Sales  Costs’ 

Merchandise  Accounting  Inadequate 
in  Utility  Business — Classes  of  Charges 
and  Importance  to  Sales  Efforts 

By  E.  W.  Lloyd 

Fice-PresUU^Commonu’calth  Edison  Company 

VERY  few  central -station  companies  were  in  the 
merchandising  business  ten  years  ago,  but  recently 
the  number  has  increased  very  rapidly,  principally 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  central-station  companies  are 
realizing  the  necessity  of  selling  more  kilowatt-hours  to 
each  customer  and  that  the  sale  of  electrical  merchandise 
gives  the  greatest  promise  of  bringing  about  this  result. 
The  proper  allocation  of  accounts  covering  the  cost  of 
the  important  sulxlivisions  of  these  operations  has  not 
had  very  much  consideration.  The  classification  of 
accounts  as  it  now  exists  is  not  sufficiently  broad  to  cover 
what  is  required  by  the  merchandising  manager  or  the 
executive  to  provide  a  complete  picture  of  the  situation 
and  enable  him  to  know  his  exact  costs.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  merchandising  accounts  have  been  combined  with 
other  accounts,  and  we  frequently  find  the  functions  of  a 
merchandising  department  carried  on  in  part  by  other 
departments  in  the  business  without  control  or  supei*- 
vision  by  the  merchandising  or  commercial  manager,  I 
ask  you  w'hat  private  business  could  stand  such  a  con¬ 
dition  for  even  one  year. 

The  central-station  companies  in  most  instances  to 
date  have  seemed  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  selecting 
men  who  by  inclination  and  training  belong  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  class,  but  have  put  in  charge  of  their  merchan¬ 
dising  ojierations  men  of  no  general  practical  knowledge 
of  the  intracacies  of  the  art  of  selling,  with  the  almost 
foregone  conclusion  that  they  cannot  succeed.  Now  I 
do  not  mean  that  this  is  the  only  reason  that  the  central- 
station  companies  have  been  unable  to  merchandise  at 
a  profit.  There  are  numerous  other  reasons,  some  of 
which  I  w'ill  mention — ^the  lack  of  customers’  acceptance 
of  many  electrical  devices  as  a  whole;  many  electrical 
devices  are  still  in  the  early  development  stage  of  their 
existence ;  many  of  the  functions  performed  by  electrical 
devices  can  be  accomplished  by  other  utensils  backed 
up  by  years  of  customer  experience.  There  are  still  a 
few  articles  of  merchandise,  such  as  the  flatiron,  that 
have  common  use  in  the  home,  but  a  large  majority 
of  devices  have  not  had  common  acceptance,  so  we  are 
faced  with  the  resistance  of  prejudice  and  unfamiliarity 
on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  “prospect”  Another  factor 
is  the  long  life  of  ordinary  electrical  appliances.  The 

*  Address,  *‘Some  Problems  for  the  Accountants  in  Merchandise 
vid  NevL's-Business  Expense,”  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention, 
Atlantic  City,  June  4-8,  1928. 


E.  W.  Lloyd 


customer  buys  an  iron,  toaster  or  percolator  and  fre¬ 
quently  does  not  need  another  one  for  several  years. 
In  other  words,  the  narrowness  of  the  electrical  line 
and  the  infrequent  purchases  of  most  devices  usually 
sold  in  the  merchandise  shops  of  utility  companies,  deal¬ 
ers  and  other  electrical  stores  are  a  distinct  handicap 
in  the  attempt  to  make  money  by  selling  such  merchan¬ 
dise  without  side  lines.  Without  these,  those  w'ho  com¬ 
plain  of  us  could  not  exist. 

The  reason  the  department,  chain  and  hardware  stores 
can  and  do  undersell  the  central-station  companies  with 
the  same  line  of  merchandise  is  because  they  have  a 
broad  line  of  appeal  in  other  forms  of  merchandise  which 
bring  the  same  customers  into  their  stores  frequently. 
As  a  consequence  their  overhead  per  unit  of  sales  is  very 
much  lower.  A  notable  example  is  the  corner  cigar 
store,  which,  in  order  to  pay  enormous  rents,  has  added 
such  articles  as  razor  blades,  lighters,  clocks  and  many 
other  things. 

In  many  cases  our  stores  have  been  loaded  up  with 
costs  which  do  not  properly  belong  against  the  store 
division  of  the  central-station  activity.  Part  of  the  rent 
costs  charged  to  merchandising  activities  should  be  allo¬ 
cated  against  the  electricity  sales  of 'the  company,  be¬ 
cause  the  company  in  most  instances  is  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  reception  and  display  rooms  in  which  the  public 
can  transact  the  normal  business  of  electricity  supply, 
and  at  least  part  of  the  cost  of  these  rooms  should  be 
properly  charged  against  electricity  sales  rather  than 
against  merchandise  sales. 

Handicaps  to  Profit 

Another  handicap  has  been  the  charges  for  advertising. 
The  insistent  demands  of  public  utility  companies  from 
every  source  for  participation  in  every  class  of  adver¬ 
tising  known  to  trade  are  well  known.  The  sale  of 
goods  by  a  merchandising  company,  with  the  necessity 
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for  showing  a  profit  or  going  into  bankruptcy,  permits 
the  use  of  only  such  advertising  media  as  would  bring 
profits  to  his  business. 

Another  example  of  improper  charges  against  mer¬ 
chandise  activities  has  been  in  connection  with  that  class 
of  merchandise  known  in  one  case  as  experimental  and 
in  another  as  promotional — for  instance,  any  devices 
using  electricity  which  are  strictly  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  which,  if  the  central-station  company  did  not 
promote  and  push  them,  would  never  be  developed.  We 
have  had  many  experiences  in  the  past  with  such  appli¬ 
ances.  How  many  ruefully  remember  the  difficulty  of 
selling  the  early  electric  iron,  the  table  lamp  and  the 
electric  fan!  The  second  instance  is  the  promotional 
form  of  merchandising,  where  the  device  has  been  devel- 
o|)ed  but  has  never  had  very  common  acceptance — for 
instance,  heating  and  melting 
furnaces,  commercial  cooking 
and  other  industrial  devices. 

The  cost  of  persuading  cus¬ 
tomers  to  use  such  devices  is 
a  way  beyond  the  possible 
merchandising  profit.  The 
cost  of  selling  such  devices 
has  no  place  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  costs  as  applied  to  mer¬ 
chandise  of  common  accept¬ 
ance,  such  as  is  usually  sold 
in  larger  quantities  in  elec¬ 
trical  stores.  Another  cost 
which  is  frequently  charged 
to  merchandising  effort  is 
putting  on  a  campaign  for  the 
sale  of  a  particular  kind  or 
class  of  merchandise  which 
in  the  last  analysis  would  not 
l)e  attempted  if  the  company 
carried  on  any  merchandise 
sales  activities  in  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the  w'ord — for 
instance,  such  campaigns  as 
the  placing  of  kitchen-window’  ventilating  fans,  kitchen 
lighting  units,  the  replacement  of  old  lighting  fixtures  in 
the  home  with  new  ones,  the  installation  of  wiring  for 
more  outlets  in  homes  already  wired,  the  development  of 
new  electrical  devices  to  place  the  manufacturer  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  w’here  he  can  make  enough  of  them  tw’elve  months  of 
the  year  to  warrant  him  making  a  price  the  public  will 
pay.  We  have  not  at  all  reached  the  stage  where  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  such  devices  is  possible  on  a  basis  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  will  permit  the  making  of  a  price  that  w’ill 
encourage  use.  At  the  present  time  we  are  trying  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  electric  dish-washing  ma¬ 
chines,  egg  beaters,  therapeutic  devices,  hair  dryers,  mas¬ 
sage  machines,  insulated  ovens,  etc.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  enumerate  any  more  of  such  a  line.  It  would  not  l)e 
difficult  to  enumerate  dozens  of  them. 

What  I  am  leading  up  to  is  this,  the  accountants  m 
our  business  in  developing  adequate  accounting  systems 
should  take  into  consideration  the  factors  above  enumer¬ 
ated  ;  that  the  charges  against  simple  merchandise  that 
has  had  some  customers’  acceptance  should  Ije  segregated 
from  others  entirely  promotional  or  experimental  in 
character;  that  they  should  give  consideration  to  the 
proper  allocation  of  certain  costs  for  rent  and  other 
overhead  costs  which  have  a  distinct  relation  to  the  sale 
of  merchandise  of  common  acceptance.  Storeroom  and 
trail sj)ortation  costs,  rent,  advertising,  etc.,  should  be 


scrutinized  carefully  to  determine  in  what  classification 
such  charges  belong. 

The  standard  line  of  household  utensils,  all  of  which 
are  on  display  and  sale  by  the  average  electrical  store 
and  in  the  electrical  section  of  department,  chain  and 
hardware  stores — and  which,  by  the  way,  were  only  a 
few  years  back  in  the  experimental  or  development  stage 
and  scorned  by  those  who  are  now  complaining  in  some 
locations  of  some  of  our  practices  have  in  the  last  year 
or  two  been  given  considerable  attention  by  half  a  dozen 
national  organizations  representing  the  department  stores, 
hardw’are  stores,  drug  stores,  furniture  stores,  etc.  Some 
complaints  were  being  registered  against  central-station 
companies  for  selling  goods  at  a  loss.  There  are  many 
angles  to  this  problem,  many  of  which  these  associations 
do  not  understand.  They  only  know'  the  merchandise  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  a  previous  para¬ 
graph  that  has  had  suffi¬ 
cient  customer  acceptance  to 
jiermit  them  to  sell  it  on  a  par 
with  other  goods  they  sell  at 
a  price  which  will  net  them  a 
l)rofit  provided  the  local  cen¬ 
tral-station  company  does  not 
adopt  the  practice  of  price 
cutting.  We  should  in  no 
event  continue  a  practice  of 
price  cutting,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  practice  is  so  com¬ 
mon  as  some  people  think, 
I'ljelieve,  on  the  whole,  the 
central -station  industry  is 
maintaining  prices  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  a  fair  basis.  Our 
critics  are  not  themselves  free 
from  criticism  on  this  score. 
We  can,  particularly  in  the 
large  cities,  refer  to  the  daily 
advertisements  showing  cut 
prices  on  many  lines  of  elec¬ 
trical  merchandise,  in  many 
instances  much  lower  than  the  central-station  company 
can  sell  them. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  excuse  at  this  time  for 
central-station  companies  selling  common  lines  of  elec¬ 
trical  merchandise  at  a  loss  except  in  specific  cases  where 
the  device  in  question  has  not  had  sufficient  acceptance 
to  make  it  a  common  article  of  trade  and  where  if  the 
central -station  company  does  not  make  some  effort  to 
place  it  in  that  position  it  will  never  get  there.  There 
are  plenty  of  such  articles  being  developed  every  year. 

I  think  we  should  discourage  the  giving  of  premiums 
of  various  kinds,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  follow'  the  accepted  practice  in  the  merchandising 
trade  for  the  disposal  of  merchandise  that  does  not  move 
quickly.  All  merchandising  concerns  recognize  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  They  also  look  for  leaders  to  attract  people  to 
their  stores.  When  merchandise  does  not  move  quickly 
they  see  to  it  that  it  w'ill,  by  cutting  the  price.  It  is  stand¬ 
ard  accepted  practice  to  carry  on  seasonal  sales  on  a  very 
wide  line  of  goods  at  prices  they  advertise  as  being  lie- 
low  the  standard  prices.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
January  linen,  the  August  fur  and  the  March  furniture 
sales?  Now',  this  suggestion  that  we  cut  prices  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  cut  the  price  of  merchandise 
of  standard  acceptance,  but  that  we  have  the  right  to. 
follow'  accepted  practice  in  merchandise  trade,  such  mer¬ 
chandise  to  lie  legitimately  disposed  of. 


In  many  cases  onr  stores  have  been 
loaded  up  ivith  costs  which  do  not  prop-  I 
erly  belong  against  the  store  division  of  \ 

the  central-station  industry.  | 

/  do  not  believe  there  is  any  e.reuse  at  1 
this  time  for  central-station  companies  1 

selling  common  and  accepted  lines  of  elec¬ 
trical  merchandise  at  a  loss.  j 

There  are  thousands  of  applications  of 
heavy-duty  appliances  'which  zvill  ncz>er 
be  put  in  service  if  the  central-station 
company  does  not  do  the  pioneering  job. 

Any  e.xecutive  whose  company  is  sell¬ 
ing  only  350  kiv.-hr.  a  year  per  residential 
customer  should  be  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  his  position  in  the  industry.  ' 
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W'e  note  that  department  stores  advertise  a  standard  the  domestic  refrigerating  machine  and  in  the  recent  past 
line  of  goods  at  cut  prices  where  they  are  able  to  buy  the  washing  machine,  on  which  we  and  the  manuafac- 
a  job  lot  of  a  firm  going  out  of  business,  to  buy  from  a  turers  have  had  to  incur  large  losses  in  order  to  put  such 
jol)l)er  or  manufacturer  caught  with  too  much  stock  or  devices  on  a  strictly  merchandise  basis.  Some  of  them 
to  jiurchase  a  bankrupt  stock.  Why  should  we  not  do  have  not  arrived  yet.  If  the  central-station  companies 
the  same  if  the  goods  are  right?  had  not  placed  themselves  behind  these  and  similar  de- 

There  is  still  another  class  of  merchandise  which  must  vices  with  money  and  service  at  their  command,  the 
be  given  consideration,  and  that  is  the  heavy  electric  ap-  department  and  hardware  stores  would  not  l)e  able  to 
pliance  used  in  industry,  which  is  not  being  promoted  or  sell  them  today.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  case  where  those 
sold  by  the  manufacturers,  manufacturers’  agents  or  now  complaining  furnished  money  to  perfect  any  elec- 
jobbers  in  sufficient  cjuantities  to  make  the  common  use  trical  device? 

of  such  devices  possible.  Some  one  has  predicted  that  I  am  sure  that  if  we  went  out  of  merchandising  neither 
there  will  l)e  just  as  much  electricity  used  in  the  next  gen-  they  nor  the  public  would  receive  the  benefit  accruing 
eration  for  heat  applications  in  industry  as  has  been  used  when  science,  invention  and  the  manufacturers  are  en- 
in  motors  in  the  past  generation.  This  may  or, may  not  couraged  by  the  central  stations,  which  help  in  placing 
be  true,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  thousands  in  the  hands  of  the  public  the  labor-saving  devices  that 
of  applications  of  heavy-duty  appliances  which  will  are  helping  in  such  a  large  measure  to  place  the  Anieri- 
never  be  put  in  service  if  the  central-station  company  can  home  on  a  higher  plane  and  standard  of  living  than 
does  not  do  the  job  or  until  such  time  as  there  are  enough  ever  before  attained. 

of  these  devices  manufactured  or  demanded  so  that  We  are  just  entering  an  epoch  of  development  of  the 
others  may  do  the  work  of  selling  at  a  profit.  industry  which  demands  the  sale  of  more  kilowatt-hours. 

Another  factor  is  the  cost  of  servicing  devices.  All  and  the  company  whose  executive  familiarizes  himself 
electrical  devices  require  more  or  less  service  from  time  with  the  full  merchandising  problem  and  backs  up  his 
to  time,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  public  call  on  the  cen-  sales  manager  not  only  with  money  but  with  intelligent 

tral-station  company  for  such  service,  all  of  which  is  part  teamwork  will  reap  the  harvest  of  more  energy  sales  in 

of  the  cost  of  popularizing  the  device.  Nevertheless,  full  measure. 

not  all  of  this  servicing  cost  should  be  charged  to  mer-  In  most  of  the  cases  coming  to  my  attention  the  sales 
chandising  accounts  as  the  central-station  company  en-  manager  is  not  getting  the  assistance  needed  to  do  a  big 
joys  revenue  from  the  sale  of  electricity  from  the  device  job,  and  it  is  a  big  job.  Any  executive  whose  company 

for  long  periods  of  time  and  if  the  device  is  not  in  use  is  selling  only  350  kw,-hr.  a  year  per  residential  customer 

the  company  in  question  is  losing  revenue  because  of  this  should  l)e  thoroughly  ashamed  of  his  position  in  the  in¬ 
fact.  dustry,  and  he  can  only  change  it  by  intelligent  rate 

These  are  devices  in  the  promotional  stage  which  structure  plus  fair  merchandising  intelligence  and  a 
cannot  in  the  first  few  years  of  their  development  carry  forcefully  backed-up  sales  effort.  The  accountant  must 
a  merchandise  profit.  As  a  recent  example,  let  us  recall  not  shirk  his  duty  in  this  situation. 


The  Ten  Cardinal  Rules  of  Customer  Ownership 

Prepared  by  the  Customer  Ownership  Committee 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association 

1-.  The  sale  of  the  securities  must  be  direct 
from  company  to  customer  or  through  an  agency 
expressly  created  for  the  purpose  and  controlled 
by  the  company. 

2.  The  safety  of  the  securities  offered  must  be 
amply  protected  by  projjerty  and  earnings. 

3.  A  minimum  rate  of  dividends  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  so  far  as  honest  judgment  based  on 
ex|)erience  can  foresee. 

4.  A  reliable  resale  market  must  lie  maintained 
in  some  manner  so  that  shareholders  who  wish  to 
dis|x)se  of  their  holdings  can  do  so  promptly  at 
nominal  exjjense. 

5.  A  j)artial-payment  purchase  plan  must  be 
o|)erative  in  order  to  give  every  customer  who 
can  save  a  small  amount  monthly  full  op|K)rtunity 
to  become  a  shareholder,  and  to  encourage  thrift. 

6.  The  proprietary  interest  and  responsibility 


of  shareholders  must  be  emphasized  and  the 
shareholders  supplied  regularly  with  information 
regarding  their  company  and  its  affairs. 

7.  Loss  of  capital  by  shareholders  in  hazardous 
and  fraudulent  offerings  from  various  sources 
must  be  guarded  against  by  the  rendering  of 
authentic  information  and  advice  to  shareholders. 

8.  The  number  of  shareholders  must  be  in¬ 
creased  steadily,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to 
avoid  large  individual  accumulations  of  stock. 

9.  Employees  must  l)e  carefully  instructed  in 
order  that  all  representations  made  to  customers 
or  others  shall  be  in  line  with  the  facts. 

10.  Managements  must  realize  that  customer 
ownership  multijilies  their  obligations  to  the 
jjublic  and  intensifies  the  trust  reix)sed  in  them. 
It  does  not  replace  the  constant  striving  for  higher 
efficiency,  good  service,  reasonable  rates,  courtesy 
and  progressive  public  relations  policies. 
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Importance  of  Accounting 


Complexities  of  the  accountant’s  work  have  grown  greatly, 
but  the  standard  of  personnel  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  requirements.  Machines  in  accounting 


By  E.  A.  Davis 

Chairman  Accounting  National  Section 


the  calendar  year.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  habits  of  old 
continuing,  habits  created  un¬ 
der  the  old  plan  of  publishing 
all  committee  reports  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  with  a  dead  line  for 
the  receipt  of  copy  set  at 
approximately  March  1.  That 
condition  no  longer  exists. 
Reports  may  l)e  printed  at 
any  time  under  the  present 
plan,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  a  committee’s  activities 
not  continuing  up  to  the 
time  the  annual  convention 
assembles. 

We  dwell  quite  extensively 
in  our  meetings  and  in  our 
reports  upon  accounting  prob¬ 
lems  and  procedure  and  very 
little,  if  at  all,  upon  the  per¬ 
sonnel  problem  as  it  is  found 
in  the  average  accounting  de¬ 
partment.  Those  of  us  whose 
experience  covers  no  more 
than  fifteen  years  have  seen 
the  complexities  of  the  work 
being  done  in  this  department 
increase  tremendously.  Pen¬ 
sion  plans,  savings  plans,  fed- 
Those  of  you  present  eral  taxes,  incentive  wage  scales,  transmission  lines  are 

but  a  few  of  the  contributory  causes  and  do  not  take  into 
account  problems  occasioned  by  rapid  growth.  In  addi- 
It  will  be  tion,  we  have  seen  the  requirements  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  of  the  executives  become  much  more  exacting 
in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  information  provided 
by  the  accounting  department.  Justifiably  so.  Despite 
all  this,  I  seriously  question  if  the  average  personnel 
standard  has  been  raised  to  any  marked  degree.  The 
reason  for  this  is  probably  not  difficult  to  discover.  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  too  frequently  economy  waves 
pound  hardest  on  the  accountants  and  their  departments. 
But  the  accountant  who  practices  economy  to  the  extent 
of  de])riving  himself  of  the  right  kind  of  assistants  and 
timber  for  promoting  through  succession  is  likely  to  prove 
extravagant. 

Interesting  among  the  comments  received  was  Furthermore,  the  complexities  and  the  decidedly  sj^ecial- 

ized  nature  of  the  accounting  work  in  this  industry  make 
it  more  essential  than  in  any  other  industry  that  there 
shall  l)e  com|)etent  assistants  developing  in  the  accounting 
departments.  As  a  rule  the  responsibility  for  their  selec- 


WF  AKF  passing 
through  an  interest¬ 
ing  period  in  the 
development  of  this  country 
— probably,  from  the  phases 
of  both  government  and  busi¬ 
ness,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  country’s  history. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place 
to  theorize  on  the  tendencies 
in  either  phase  nor  on  their 
]X)ssil)le  consequences.  One 
of  the  byproducts  of  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  phase  has  been  an 
increased,  though  temporary, 
burden  thrown  upon  the  ac¬ 
countants  of  most  of  the  com¬ 
panies.  This  condition  made 
itself  manifest  during  the  past 
year  and  in  all  likelihood 
will  continue  well  into  the 
next  administrative  year. 

Probably  no  other  section  of 
the  association  is  faced  with 
this  same  condition.  It  must 
not  lie  allowed  to  act  as  a 
retardant  influence  upon  the 
forward  movement  of  this 
section,  and  it  appears  un¬ 
usually  desirable  that  the 
work  for  the  year  be  got 
under  way  with  dispatch, 
who  are  resjionsible  for  the  work  of  the  geograph- 
cal  divisions  should  bear  this  in  mind  and  apply 
yourselves  diligently  to  the  task  before  you 
several  weeks  before  the  new  organization  for  the  na¬ 
tional  section  can  be  perfected  and  functioning.  In  many 
of  the  geographic  divisions  a  great  deal  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  before  that  time,  and  to  you  present  who  will 
l)e  carrying  on  the  work  in  such  divisions  I  besjjeak  for 
the  new  administration  earnest  co-operation  in  this 
'lirection. 

As  a  means  of  assisting  the  new  administration  in  get¬ 
ting  the  committee  work  under  way  with  the  minimum  of 
'lelay  I  obtained  from  each  of  the  national  committee 
chairmen  a  review  of  the  year’s  work  of  his  committee, 
together  with  his  recommendations  as  to  next  year’s  pro¬ 
cedure, 

a  statement  calling  attention  to  the  tendency  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  to  ease  off  on  their  work  in  the  early  months  of 

*Abstract  of  report  presented  at  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  June  4-8,  1928. 
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tion  rests  upon  the  accountants  and  it  is  not  a  respon-  committees  of  t 
sihility  that  should  be  taken  lightly.  marly  with  these 

It  is  entirely  within  the  realm  of  |X)ssibilities  that  busi-  that  the  w’ay  has 
ness  conditions  of  tomorrow  will  require  more  than  here-  these  difficulties 
to  fore  company  executives  whose  basic  training  has  been 
along  economic  lines.  Careful  selection  of  assistants 
today  might  provide  the  needed  executives  of  tomorrow. 

A  carefully  selected  personnel  is  but  the  beginning,  how¬ 
ever.  Their  subsequent  training  and  development  is  of 
equal  importance  and  is  a  serious  responsibility  of  the 
accountants.  As  an  aid  in  this  development  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  |M)int  out  to  this  gather¬ 
ing  the  practical  advantages  afforded  by  permitting  active 
participation  of  the  assistants  in  the  work  of  this  section. 

Machines  in  Accounting 

That  we  are  living  in  a  machine  age  is  just  as  true 
of  offices  as  it  is  of  factories  or  of  homes.  The  opjior- 
tunity  for  doing  more  w’ork  and  better  w'ork  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  devices  exists  in  the  offices  as  it  does  else¬ 
where.  The  rejiorts  of  the  Accounting  Section  have  not 
up  to  the  present  time  dealt  extensively  wdth  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  devices.  The  tyjies  available  are  many  and 
various.  None  of  them  is  made  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  public  utility  offices  exclusively.  Some  of  them 
are  better  adapted  for  one  class  of  w'ork  while  others 
will  excel  in  another  class.  The  amount  of  information 
available  as  to  the  tyjies  of  devices  best  adapted  to  the  erally  adopted,  principally,  it  would  appear, 
various  accounting  ojierations  in  a  public  utility  office  state  commissions  require  more  statistical  c 
is  meager  and.  as  a  rule,  the  product  and  concept  of  standard  form  of  report  contains. 

the  manufacturer.  Certain  difficulties  have  heretofore  ~^stract  of  report  of  committee  on  classificatu 
existed  which  have  tended  to  discourage  any  attempts  by  presented  at  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  City.  Ji 


Progress  on  Standardized 
Accounting* 

By  H.  C.  Hasbrouck 

HERE  are  39  regulatorv  commissions  having 
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Decisions  on  questions  of  interpretation  which  have 
been  passed  upon  by  the  committee  in  prior  years  are  on 
file  at  National  Electric  Light  Association  headquarters, 
but  still  await  editing  for  publication.  This  task,  we 
hope,  will  be  completed  by  the  work  of  next  year’s 
committee. 

The  committee  has  gone  definitely  on  record  as  be¬ 
lieving  that  no  changes  in  the  standard  classification 
should  be  recommended  this  year,  but  this  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  giving  consideration  to  certain  modifications 
which  have  been  suggested  and  which  undoubtedly  merit 
discussion.  Some  of  these  it  has  before  it  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  is  not  prepared  to  make  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  thereon. 


Among  other  matters  for  which  this  must  be  offered  as 
in  the  nature  of  a  progress  report  are  the  co-operation 
with  the  Commercial  Section  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
uniform  system  of  merchandise  and  jobbing  accounting, 
which  at  present  awaits  the  initiative  of  the  Commercial 
Section,  and  the  study  of  the  accounting  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  interconnection  agreements.  This  last  subject 
was  referred  to  the  committee  by  resolution  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Accounting  Section  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  It  has  been  laid  before  all  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  evidently  requires  careful  consideration,  in 
view  of  its  importance  and  comparative  novelty.  It  can 
probably  be  l)est  handled  in  a  serial  report  by  next  year’s 
committee. 


Railway  Electrification' 

Illinois  Central  electrification  described.  Why  power 
was  purchased.  Future  of  electrification  outlined. 
Interrelation  of  the  railroad  and  utility  industries 


By  L.  A.  Downs 

President  Illinois  Central  Railroad 


IN  CARRYING  out  the  electrification  project  in  a 
manner  to  provide  for  the  inevitable  future  growth 
of  Illinois  Central  freight,  passenger  and  suburban 
business  at  Chicago  and  assure  the  maximum  efficiency 
in  terminal  operations,  the  Illinois  Central  is  practically 
reconstructing  its  entire  Chicago  terminal.  The  elec¬ 
trification  itself  is  being  undertaken  by  stages.  First  is 
the  electrification  of  the  suljurban  service ;  that  stage  was 
completed  in  August,  1926,  six  months  ahead  of  the  time 
agreed  upon.  Next  will  come  the  electrification  of  freight 
operations,  and  later  the  electrification  of  through  pas¬ 
senger  oi)eration. 

When  the  electrification  is  completed  it  will  cover  420 
miles  of  freight,  passenger  and  suburban  tracks.  In 
addition  to  the  electrification  itself,  the  whole  Chicago 
terminal  improvement  project  includes:  Elimination  of 
both  highway  and  railway  grade  crossings  on  the  main 
line  for  a  distance  of  38  miles  south  of  the  Chicago 
River ;  relocation  of  nearly  all  tracks  in  the  f hicago 
terminal  area ;  the  movement  of  approximately  ten 
million  cubic  yards  of  earth ;  construction  of  an  immense 
gravity  freight  classification  yard  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city ;  construction  of  extensive  shop  facilities ;  relocation 
and  construction  of  freight  and  passenger  car  yards; 
construction  of  bridges,  tunnels  and  subways ;  erection 
and  reconstruction  of  suburban  stations  and  platforms ; 
erection  of  a  through  passenger  terminal  at  the  south 
end  of  Grant  Park ;  construction  of  250  miles  of  new 
trackage ;  construction  of  several  miles  of  retaining  walls 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  signal  and  interlocking 
system. 

Some  of  these  imi)rovements  were  not  essential  to  the 
electrification  and  could  have  l)een  deferred  until  later, 

*  Address  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  City,  June 
IS.  1928. 


L.  A.  Downs 


but  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  and  costlier  to  carry 
them  out  after  electrification.  The  elevation  and  de¬ 
pression  of  tracks  for  the  elimination  of  grade  cross¬ 
ings,  for  example,  was  far  more  economical  under  steam 
ojjeration  than  it  would  have  been  after  the  overhead 
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sup|X)rts  were  erected  and  transmission  wires  were  in 
place  on  fixed  bridges.  A  permanent  track  plan  was 
worked  out  which  will  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  having  to  shift  tracks  after  electrification. 

The  electric  suburban  service  covers  a  zone  embracing 
37.8  route  miles  and  127  miles  of  trackage.  In  the  elec¬ 
trification  of  this  service  it  was  necessary  to  erect  more 
than  900  catenary  structures  and  to  string  approximately 
293  miles  of  transmission  wires  and  and  470  miles  of 
messenger  and  contact  wires.  The  1,500- volt  dfrect- 
current  system  with  overhead  contacts  is  used. 

The  electric  service  was  begun  with  new  equipment 
throughout.  The  cars,  specially  designed  for  this  service, 
are  of  all-metal  vestibule  construction,  each  having  a 
seating  capacity  of  eighty-four.  Spaciousness,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  good  ventilation,  uniform  heating  and  ample  light¬ 
ing  are  among  their  notable  features.  The  trains  are 
o})erated  in  multiple  units  of  two  cars — a  motor  car  and 
a  trailer  semi-permanently  connected — and  four-car  and 
six-car  trains  are  most  numerous,  although  station  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  designed  to  accommodate  eight  and  ten-car 
trains  where  required.  .\t  present  260  cars,  having  an 
aggregate  seating  capacity  of  approximately  22,000  per¬ 
sons  at  one  time,  are  in  use,  and  these  cars  are  carrying 
api)roximately  120,000  passengers  every  weekday. 

Aside  from  equipment,  the  most  important  factor 
entering  into  the  electrification  of  the  suburban  service 
of  the  Illinois  Central  System  was  the  choice  of  power 
supply.  The  practicability  of  constructing  an  inde- 
|)endent  |X)wer  system,  including  generating  plants,  trans¬ 
mission  lines  and  substations,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  rail¬ 
road  was  carefully  considered,  but  the  decision  was 
against  doing  so  and  in  favor  of  purchasing  all  electrical 
energy,  under  contract,  from  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company  erected  its  own  substations  at  desig¬ 
nated  points  on  the  right-of-way,  and  it  now  supplies 
direct  current  to  the  traction  system  and  alternating  cur¬ 
rent,  of  suitable  characteristics,  for  signal,  light  and  other 
auxiliary  uses. 

Reasons  for  Plan 

I  believe  you  will  l)e  interested  in  an  outline  of  the 
reasons  which  led  us  to  adopt  this  plan.  The  erection 
of  an  indejiendent  power  system  would  have  involved  a 
heavy  investment  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and 
the  high  cost  of  generation  in  such  a  plant,  by  reason  of 
the  necessity  for  a  relatively  high  j^ercentage  of  reserve 
generating  capacity  and  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
.small  peak-load  demand,  would  have  made  the  operation 
inherently  less  economical  than  the  purchase  of  energy 
from  a  large  and  highly  organized  power  system.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  ownership  and  operation  of  such  a  plant 
would  have  carried  the  railroad  out  of  its  sphere  into  the 
highly  specialized  field  of  power  production,  a  field  in 
which  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  the  railroad  to  keep 
itself  up  to  date.  Moreover,  uninterrupted  service  must 
l)e  maintained.  Any  breakdown  of  electric  supply  in 
such  a  busy  terminal  would  Ije  highly  disastrous.  The 
purchase  of  energy  from  a  large  |X)wcr  system  having 
an  ample  generating  reserve  and  duplicate  transmission 
lines  assures  the  Illinois  Central  of  a  dependable,  unin¬ 
terrupted  supply  of  energy. 

In  its  physical  characteristics  the  electric  suburban 
service  represents  a  vast  improvement  over  the  steam 
service  which  it  replaced.  The  widespread  public  ap¬ 
proval  that  has  been  given  this  service  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  present  volume  of  suburban  patronage 


is  already  more  than,  one-third  greater  than  immediately 
prior  to  electrification  in  1926.  The  increase  in  patronage 
has  been  so  much  greater  than  was  anticipated  that  we 
have  already  found  it  necessary  to  place  orders  for 
twenty  additional  cars  for  early  delivery.  Because  the 
running  time  of  trains  has  been  reduced  between  1 1  and 
28  per  cent,  electrification  has  increased  the  desirability 
of  outlying  communities  by  bringing  them  all  within 
closer  reach  of  the  central  business  district. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  under  steam 
operation  the  Illinois  Central  suburban  service  was  an 
unprofitable  enterprise.  It  not  only  was  failing  to  pay 
a  return  upon  the  investment  in  suburban  facilities  and 
equipment  but  the  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  meet 
out-of-pocket  expenses.  By  reason  of  the  greater 
economy  of  operation  and  the  increased  patronage  which 
followed  electrification,  in  addition  to  an  increase  in  rates 
which  shortly  preceded  it,  these  out-of-pocket  losses  have 
been  entirely  wiped  out,  and  the  service  is  now  produc¬ 
ing  considerably  more  than  enough  revenue  to  pay  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  and  taxes.  Although  the  present  net  in¬ 
come  is  still  substantially  short  of  a  fair  return  on  merely 
the  outright  cost  of  the  suburban  electrification  itself, 
including  the  $10,000,000  worth  of  equipment  purchased, 
there  is  ground  for  hope  that  with  the  continued  growth 
of  patronage  the  time  will  eventually  come  when  the 
suburban  service  will  be  fully  self-supporting,  including 
a  moderate  return  upon  the  whole  investment. 

One  of  the  potential  byproducts  of  railway  electrifica¬ 
tion  in  the  larger  cities  is  the  development  of  air  rights. 
The  development  of  such  rights  at  New  York  demon¬ 
strates  the  possibilities  in  this  direction  at  Chicago.  The 
Illinois  Central  owns  65  acres  of  valuable  property  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Loop  business  district  in  Chicago  which  will 
be  available  for  air  rights  development  as  a  result  of  the 
electrification  of  the  terminal.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  these  air  rights  can  be  fully  developed,  but  they 
will  be  of  large  importance  in  estimating  the  eventual 
results  of  electrification. 

Because  of  the  prominence  of  our  electrification  pro¬ 
gram — the  publicity  it  has  received  and  the  discussion 
it  has  caused — I  am  often  asked  for  an  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  of  railway  electrification.  I  am  not  given 
to  prophecies,  but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  electric  energy  will  continue  to  increase  as 
special  problems  in  railway  capacity  and  operation  are 
encountered. 

Influences  Upon  Electrification 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  tw’o  elements  which  will  have 
important  influences  upon  the  future  development  of  rail¬ 
way  electrification.  The  first  of  these  is  the  development 
in  the  art  of  applying  electricity  to  the  problems  of  rail¬ 
way  operation.  Thus  far  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
railway  electrification  has  passed  out  of  the  experimental 
stage.  It  has  not  been  standardized  to  the  extent  of 
steam  railway  design.  Each  project  that  is  undertaken 
is  a  new  experiment  in  that  it  deals  with  a  special  prob¬ 
lem,  all  phases  of  which  have  not  been  developed  hereto¬ 
fore.  I  regard  our  own  electrification  as  such  a  project. 
I  have  faith  that  the  results  we  shall  finally  accomplish 
will  fully  compensate  us  for  the  expense  we  inairred. 
but  when  costly  undertakings  are  being  considered  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  which  forced  the  Illinois  Central  into 
its  electrification  program  it  takes  more  than  faith  to 
justify  the  large  expenditure  involved.  Engineers  must 
know  in  advance  that  the  results  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
a  full  return  iqxin  the  investment,  and  they  must  he 
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able  to  marshal  the  facts  to  support  that  knowledge. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  hastening  the  utilization  of 
electricity  in  the  solution  of  railway  problems,  there  is 
scarcely  any  service  you  can  render  of  greater  importance 
than  that  which  looks  toward  the  development  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  the  art  of  producing  electrical  energy  and 
its  application  to  steam  railway  operation.  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  types  of  electrification  should  be  alike,  for 
there  are  many  problems,  but  I  do  mean  that  the  art 
shall  be  reduced  to  such  generally  applicable  terms  that 
a  railway  engineer  can  know  that  under  certain  definite 
conditions  certain  definite  results  will  be  produced. 

The  other  important  element  influencing  the  future 
development  of  railway  electrification  is  the  financial 
element.  After  it  is  proved  that  money  can  be  saved 
by  spending  money  for  electrification,  there  is  still  the 
l)roblem  of  where  to  get  the  money  to  spend.  Every 
railroad  in  the  country  has  plans  for  large  engineering 
projects  of  demonstrable  money-saving  value  that  must 
l)e  deferred  from  year  to  year  because  the  money  is 
not  readily  available  with  which  to  carry  them  through. 

Here,  too,  but  in  another  way,  you  can  make  a  real 
contribution  not  only  to  the  progress  of  railway  electri¬ 
fication  but  also  to  the  continued  improvement  of  railway 
service  and  the  increased  economy  of  railway  operation. 

A  simple  illustration  will  show  the  results  of  the 
constant  pressure  for  reduced  rates.  On  the  Illinois 
Central  System  our  average  revenue  for  hauling  a  ton 
of  freight  one  mile  was  reduced  from  9.66  mills  in 
1921  to  8.86  mills  in  1927.  Now,  this  reduction  of 
eight-tenths  of  1  mill  per  ton  mile  may  seem  to  be 
a  small  item,  but  when  it  is  applied  to  the  16^  billion 
ton-miles  of  revenue  freight  handled  by  the  Illinois 
Central  System  last  year,  it  amounts  to  more  than 
$13,000,000,  and  $13,000,000  is  6  per  cent  on  approxi¬ 
mately  $216,000,000.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  this 
missing  $216,000,000  worth  of  potential  investment 
would  have  been  made  in  electrification  if  we  had  had  it 
at  our  command,  but  you  can  see  for  yourselves  how 
much  better  disposed  toward  electrification  a  railroad 
with  $216,000,000  extra  of  investment  jx)wer  would  be 
than  a  railroad  that  lacked  such  an  amount. 

The  constant  dowmw'ard  adjustment  of  rates  threatens 
to  undermine  railway  credit.  Credit  is  dependent  upon 
adequate  rates.  If  the  railroads  are  to  improve  their 
l)roperties  and  increase  the  capacity  of  their  plants  in 
keeping  with  the  ever-increasing  demands  which  are 
being  made  upon  them,  they  must  be  allowed  to  earn 
returns  that  will  attract  the  needed  capital. 

The  electrical  industries  and  the  railroads  have  much  in 
common.  Both  are  engaged  in  providing  for  the  masses 
of  our  population  services  of  the  most  essential  nature 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of 
human  endeavor.  Both  face  large  and  important  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  their  common  necessity  for  increased 
production,  greater  economy  and  equitable  regulation. 
Finally,  the  buyer-and-seller  relationship  between  them 
has  grown  to  large  proportions  as  the  railroads  have 
come  to  make  greater  use  of  electricity  for  light  and 
ixjwer  and  the  expanding  electrical  industries  have  made 
greater  use  of  the  trans|X)rtation  service  which  is  the 
product  of  railway  operation. 

Both  industries  have  felt  the  blighting  effect  of  mis¬ 
guided  public  opinion  in  the  past.  Both  have  been  the 
targets  for  hostile  legislation  and  restrictive  legislation. 
Both  have  consciously  and  earnestly  sought  to  improve 
their  relations  with  the  public.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  this 


direction  in  the  last  decade.  This  accomplishment  is 
reflected  in  the  friendly  attitude  that  now  prevails  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  public  mind  toward  these  industries  and 
in  the  increased  tendency  on  the  part  of  law-making  and 
regulating  bodies  to  give  them  both  a  square  deal. 

I  have  l)een  impressed  by  the  excellent  work  which 
the  National  Electrical  Light  Association  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  electrical  companies  have  been  doing  in  recent  years 
toward  bringing  about  a  better  public  understanding 
of  their  problems.  There  is  no  question  that  the  whole 
electrical  industry  has  been  vastly  benefited  by  this  work. 
I  believe  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  corporations 
generally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  along  similar  lines  have  probably  benefited  your 
industry  in  like  manner.  Such  efforts  are  cumulative  in 
their  effect.  Their  full  benefits  will  not  be  felt  for  years 
to  come.  It  takes  time  to  efface  the  long-standing  prej¬ 
udices  of  the  past  and  to  bring  the  public  mind,  long 
given  to  mistrust  of  corporations,  into  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  problems. 

Confidence  and  co-operation  cannot  be  built  on  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  mutual  understanding,  and  such 
understanding  can  be  obtained  only  with  the  constant  in¬ 
terchange  of  trustworthy  information  and  intelligent 
discussion.  The  public  is  fair  when  it  knows  the  facts 
and  understands  them.  To  me  it  is  unthinkable  that 
the  frank,  open,  straightforward  course  which  has  in¬ 
creasingly  marked  the  conduct  of  business  affairs  in 
recent  years  shall  be  abandoned. 


Lig’htins:  Service  Committee 
Work* 

By  J.  Daniels,  Chairman 

IT  IS  now  recognized  that  the  central-station  lighting 
service  department  has  its  own  peculiarities  which  are 
not  shared  by  other  branches  of  the  industry.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  found  desirable  to  hold  closed  meetings 
from  which  all  manufacturers’  representatives  are  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  merits  of  various  equipment  or  methods  of 
lighting  practice  may  then  be  freely  discussed  without 
offense  to  outside  interests.  Such  meetings  are  naturally 
designed  to  further  the  central  station’s  interests,  but 
have  incidentally  benefited  the  entire  industry  by  calling 
the  attention  of  manufacturers  or  outside  interests  to 
any  practice  considered  commendable  or  otherwise. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  central-sta¬ 
tion  engineer  is  concerned  first  and  last  with  the  effect 
upon  the  ultimate  consumer.  Each  customer  looks  to  him 
for  an  expert  and  unbiased  engineering  service,  free 
from  the  influence  of  sales  or  commercial  propaganda. 

The  committee  has  other  work  well  under  way  which 
will  have  an  important  effect  upon  lighting  practice. 
The  sub-committee  on  specifications  for  testing  com¬ 
mercial  glassware  has  prepared  a  standard  method  of 
selecting,  testing  and  rating  lighting  equipment.  All 
equipment  recommended  by  a  central-station  lighting 
sjjecialist  in  the  future  must  come  up  to  definite  stand¬ 
ards.  Such  a  practice  is  obviously  as  advantageous  to 
the  reliable  manufacturer  as  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
The  elimination  of  sub-standard  materials  from  .the  mar¬ 
ket  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  electrical  industry — it 
should  be  aggressively  promoted  in  every  line. 

*Abstract  of  report  presented  at  the  N£.Lui.  convention, 
Atlantic  City,  June  4^,  1928. 
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Call  to  Arms  in  Sales  Work’ 

Chairman  J.  E.  Davidson  outlines  work  of  Commercial 
National  Section  and  appeals  for  action  on  market  develop¬ 
ment.  Need  for  more  sales  and  less  market  study 


The  time  calls  for  action 
along  the  entire  sales 
front  of  the  whole  elec¬ 
trical  industry.  This  is  the 
most  important  message  that 
any  man  could  bring  from  the 
Commercial  Section.  It  is 
not  only  a  question  of  the 
opportunity,  which  is  vast, 
but  of  necessity  as  real  as  it 
is  pressing.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  preparedness.  It  is 
not  one  of  plan.  It  is  not  one 
of  internal  betterment,  impor¬ 
tant  as  that  problem  is.  It  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  meet 
the  supremacy  challenge  of 
the  other  great  industries. 

I  know  of  no  industry 
which  has  engaged  in  more 
numerous  or  more  intensive 
association  activities  than  has 
our  own.  Through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Electrical  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  and 
the  Society  for  Electrical  De¬ 
velopment  we  have  moved 
energetically  to  put  our  house 
in  order,  commercially  speak¬ 
ing.  While  it  would  Ixi  premature  to  say  that  such  task 
has  been  accomplished,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  suggest  that 
enough  has  been  done  to  justify  shifting  the  emphasis 
of  our  strategy  to  the  consumer  selling  front. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  turn  our  attention  from  our¬ 
selves  and  look  to  our  markets.  Let  us  measure  the  pace 
at  which  we  are  moving  by  the  pace  of  other  industries. 
Let  us  question  the  adequacy  of  what  we  are  doing — the 
utter  inexcusableness  of  not  doing  more.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  strides  of  others  prove 
our  pace  is  too  slow.  In  many  resi^ects  our  market  is 
growing  faster  than  we  are.  I  do  not  mean  to  criticise 
the  sales  efTorts  of  individual  companies  nor  of  individual 
groups.  Splendid  individual  sales  and  advertising  cam- 
paigns  are  being  carried  on.  Columns  are  being  thrown 
forward,  well  ahead  of  the  line  of  battle.  But  collec¬ 
tively  we  are  not  engaged  in  that  unified  and  coherent 
action  which  alone  holds  out  the  promise  and  the  hope 
of  those  victorious  results  to  which  we  are  fairly  entitled. 

In  the  meantime  other  producers  are  eagerly  availing 
themselves  of  opjwrtunities  which  are  equally  ours.  I 
will  not  burden  you  with  a  repetition  of  the  data  which 
have  been  accumulated  through  our  surveys.  Many  of 
you  are  familiar  with  the  basic  facts,  which  can  be  boiled 
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down  to  the  statement  that 
not  by  any  means  are  our  en¬ 
deavors  getting  the  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  which 
is  our  just  due. 

The  keenest  competition  of 
all  is  not  among  individual 
mamifacturers,  but  among 
industrial  units.  It  is  aca¬ 
demic  to  tell  you  that  in  our 
fight  for  sales  we  are  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  whole  roster  of 
great  industries  among  which 
the  consumer  distributes  his 
purchases.  Why  is  it  that  we 
are  not  making  greater  head¬ 
way?  There  are  numerous 
answers.  But  I  venture  one 
which  few  will  challenge. 

It  is  a  fact  that  as  an  in¬ 
dustry  w’e  have  not  organized 
for  a  powerful  and  sustained 
advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  drive  to  impregnate 
the  entire  consuming  public 
with  what  we  call  “electrical 
consciousness.’’  We  need 
this  drive,  gentlemen.  We 
need  it  to  enhance  the  pulling 
pow'er  of  our  product  advertising,  to  sell  the  idea  of  these 
products  in  advance  or  in  conjunction  with  our  efforts 
to  sell  the  products  themselves.  Without  it  we  are  de- 
])riving  our  individual  and  group  activities  of  the  free  ancl 
effective  play  we  all  desire. 

After  two  years  of  close  observation  and  partici])ation 
in  the  work  allotted  to  the  Commercial  Section,  I  do  feel 
that  definite  progress  has  been  made  tow'ard  our  objective. 
A  year  ago  we  were  far  from  satisfied.  Even  now  we  are 
far  from  content.  But  I  have  high  hopes  that  another 
six  months  will  see  the  fulfillment  of  our  wfishes  definitely 
under  way.  The  time  is  ripe.  The  need  for  action  is 
])ressing.  There  has  been  much  discussion.  Essential 
information  has  been  gathered  and  analyzed.  The  ground 
is  well  prepared.  This  is  the  moment  to  strike — and 
vigorously. 

Primarily,  I  suppose,  w’e  are  all  thinking  selfishly, 
which  iierhaps  is  well  enough  if  we  combine  constructive 
action  with  thought.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  beyond  our  commercial  goal.  We  have  come  to  rea¬ 
lize  that  public  utilities  are  merely  the  trustees  of  electric 
service.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  the  public  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  the  comforts  and  the  benefits  of  more 
varied  electric  service. 

We  have  been  so  occupied  with  our  individual  prob¬ 
lems  that  w'e  have  lieen  content  to  accept  business  as  it 
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came  to  us.  It  is  true  that  we  have  aggressively  pushed 
our  respective  lines — thinking  solely  in  terms  of  electric 
refrigeration,  electric  irons,  toasters  and  other  like  appli¬ 
ances.  But  we  have  not  faced  the  whole  broad  canvass 
of  the  possibilities  of  electrical  development.  Why  exult 
to  the  country  and  to  ourselves  over  the  wonderful  ad¬ 
vancement  which  electric  service  has  brought  about?  In¬ 
stead  we  should  point  out  to  every  American  home  owner 
the  fact  that  we  and  they  are  merely  on  the  threshold  of 
almost  undreamed-of  advances. 

In  fact,  I  should  like  to  propose  that  our  rallying 
cry  should  be  “More  kilowatt-hours  per  capita!"  To 
accomplish  this,  however,  kilowatt-hours  must  be  defi¬ 
nitely  sold.  Hence  our  aim  in  merchandising  must  be  to 
create  a  real  longing  for  more  electrical  appliances  and  to 
place  the  appliances  in  the  hands  of  our  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  and  by  intelligent  educational  methods  make  sure 
that  they  are  used. 

The  “resident  kilowatt-hour  contest”  which  has  been 
launched  by  the  general  merchandising  committee  has  fur¬ 
nished  every  member  company  an  excellent  barrage  for 
intensifying  interest  in  selling  more  electrical  energy. 
The  pur|X)se  of  this  contest  is  to  promote  the  sale  of  one 
more  kilowatt-hour  per  home  per  day.  Figure  experts 
can  see  the  importance  of  this  movement,  for,  if  the 
millennium  could  be  reached  and  every  home  in  the  coun¬ 
try  were  induced  to  use  one  more  kilowatt-hour  per  day, 
our  electrical  energy  consumption  would  increase  about 
six  billion  kilowatt-hours,  bringing  in  an  increased  rev¬ 
enue  of  about  $300,000,000.  While  such  a  millennium 
may  not  immediately  come  about,  without  question  this 
contest,  if  it  shall  have  enthusiastic  local  support,  will  do 
a  great  deal  toward  increasing  our  sales  of  electrical 
energy. 

Need  Co-operative  Help 

While  our  part  in  this  pragram  is  clear,  we  cannot 
rely  solely  upon  our  own  efforts.  We  must  influence  and 
win  the  enthusiastic  aid  of  those  who  can  and  who  logi¬ 
cally  should  back  us  up.  Among  them  are  the  retailers 
who  handle,  or  are  in  a  position  to  advocate,  the  purchase 
and  use  of  good  electrical  appliances.  Architects  and 
builders  can  render  invaluable  service.  Nor  have  we 
pushed  electrical  advertising — signs,  window  displays, 
fl(K)dlighting  and  allied  opportunities  for  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  consumption  of  electrical  energy.  Until  now  we 
have  left  these  important  matters  to  the  individual  initia¬ 
tive  of  electrical  manufacturers  and  electric  light  and 
])ower  companies. 

But  the  cities  and  smaller  towns  are  by  no  means  our 
only  field  for  broadening  our  market.  The  farm  and 
rural  districts  present  a  marvelous  opportunity  for  con¬ 
centrated  effort.  Agriculture  can  be  taught  to  profit  by 
electric  motorization  just  as  manufacture  has  learned  its 
value.  While  economic  conditions  in  some  sections  pre¬ 
sent  obstacles,  this  should  not  prevent  our  pioneering  in 
these  communities  in  our  work  of  education.  Profits  are, 
of  course,  desirable  but  should  not  be  our  sole  aim.  The 
winning  of  new  friends  and  a  nation-wdde,  non-sectional 
good  will  is  of  equal  and  vital  importance.  Worthy  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  in  the  nation’s  homes  will  cause  more 
word-of-mouth  comment  and  result  in  more  friendly 
feeling  than  all  the  pamphlets  ever  printed  and  all  the 
speeches  ever  made.  But  first  these  appliances  must  be 
introduced  into  homes. 

To  accomplish  these  things  there  must  be  a  concerted 
drive  to  sell  not  only  appliances  but  electrical  ideas.  This 
is  sound  business  and  even  sounder  public  policy.  Plans 


aimed  at  such  end  have  justified  themselves.  Power  com¬ 
panies  have  done  remarkably  well  in  their  urging  of  the 
wiring  of  old  and  new  homes.  The  need  for  appliances 
thus  created  has  been  as  effectively  filled  as  created.  Hut 
the  surface  has  barely  been  scratched.  No  industry  is 
further  from  the  saturation  point  than  our  own. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  37  per  cent  of  the  homes 
in  America  are  not  as  yet  even  wired  for  electricity. 
Until  they  are  their  doors  are  closed  to  us.  Even  such 
homes  as  are  wired  are  still  pitifully  lacking  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  electrical  appliances  that  they  might  readily  and  advan¬ 
tageously  possess.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
We  have  had  numbers  of  local  campaigns  and  occasional 
national  propaganda.  During  the  past  year  successful 
schools  have  been  conducted  by  the  electric  advertising, 
industrial  heating  and  commercial  cooking  committees; 
splendid  work  has  been  done  by  the  refrigeration,  domes¬ 
tic  electric  range,  wiring,  general  merchandising,  light¬ 
ing,  transportation,  customer  relations,  street  and  highway 
lighting  and  our  other  committees. 

Practically  every  patron  of  these  splendid  concerns  is 
a  logical  customer  for  us.  Yet  what  is  the  fact?  We 
get  a  much  lower  proportion  of  the  public’s  expenditures 
than  almost  any  other  business.  Far  less  essential  bus¬ 
inesses  are  more  progressive  than  the  electrical  industry. 
Shall  we  tamely  submit  to  this?  The  mdment  for  de¬ 
cision  is  here.  But  it  must  not  be  a  haphazard  movement 
to  which  we  commit  ourselves.  Whatever  large-scale 
campaign  we  determine  to  enter  upon  must  be  backed  uj) 
by  sjiecial  sales  promotion  material,  thoughtfully  prepared 
for  the  requirements  of  our  individual  groups.  There 
must  be  a  close-knit  sales-promotion  organization  in  every 
state  and  district — a  close  liaison  between  our  field  men 
and  our  headquarters  activities  to  energize,  facilitate  and 
dovetail  every  move  we  make.  > 


Electric  Range  Committee* 

By  B.  Collins,  Chairman 

Usually  when  a  new  and  revolutionary  prpduct 
is  announced  it  meets  with  overnight  acceptance,  and 
this  has  been  true  nationally  in  the  case  of  radio  and 
electric  refrigeration.  .{  • 

However,  this  was  not  true  of  the  electric  range.  While 
its  fundamental  value  was  early  recognized,  its  practical 
application  throughout  the  country  was  not  immediate 
and  the  electric  range  has  been  required  to  go  through 
a  long  period  of  pioneer  development. 

Previous  range  committees  have  devoted  their  efforts 
primarily  to  research  and  their  findings,  which  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  few  years,  have 
enabled  this  year’s  committee  to  put,  as  it  were,  the  stani]) 
of  approval  of  the  industry  upon  electric  cookery. 

Therefore,  the  domestic  electric  range  committee  is 
privileged  to  present  to  the  industry  “The  Plan  to  Sell 
Electric  Cookery.” 

This  comprehensive  plan  has  been  developed  by  the 
committee  in  collaboration  with  the  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  Society  for  Elec¬ 
trical  Development. 

This  plan  book  has  been  made  possible  by  the  many 
years’  work  of  previous  committees  and  it  may  be  said 
to  repre.sent  and  express  the  ideas  of  those  who  have 
participated  in  the  pioneering  and  development  activities. 

*  Report  presented  at  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  City, 
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Interconnection 

and  Its  Benefits* 

Some  fallacies  discussed.  Types  of  inter¬ 
connection.  Publicity  values  measured. 

Cases  of  interconnection  benefits  cited 

By  George  N.  Tidd 

President  American  Gas  &  Electric  Comjyany 


WHAT  is  interconnection  ?  The  New  Century  Dic¬ 
tionary  says:  “Interconnection  is  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  interconnected.”  Well,  that  is 
like  defining  salt  by  saying  it  is  NaCl.  But  it  doesn’t 
explain  it.  Let  us  try  another  angle.  Perhaps  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  objects  sought  and  the  results  actually  at¬ 
tained  by  interconnection  we  can  arrive  at  the  one 
fundamental  and,  having  attained  it,  keep  it  before  us  as 
a  guide  so  as  to  gage  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of 
a  particular  interconnection  by  its  adherence  or  deviation 
from  the  fundamental  object  or  purpose.  But  first  it 
may  be  desirable  to  explode  some  notions  and  ideas  and 
explain  what  interconnection  is  not. 

Fallacies  Regarding  Interconnection 

What  is  interconnection?  What  are  the  objects  and 
purposes  sought  by  interconnection?  Does  interconnec¬ 
tion  mean  long-distance  transmission  of  power?  Does  it 
mean  superpower?  Is  it  the  same  as  its  Marxian  twin, 
giant  power?  Will  it  of  itself  bring  about  that  sought- 
after  millennium — the  electrification  of  every  farm? 

The  answer  to  the  last  four  of  these  questions  is  em¬ 
phatically  no.  Interconnection  has  nothing  to  do  with 
long-distance  transmission.  The  development  of  the  art 
of  long-distance  transmission  may  make  possible  inter¬ 
connections  that  were  not  feasible  before,  but  long-dis¬ 
tance  transmission  is  certainly  not  the  sine  qua  non  of 
interconnection.  Nor  does  interconnection  aided  by  long¬ 
distance  transmission  mean  the  abandonment  of  steam 
generating  plants — which  will,  of  course,  always  be  the 
main  source  of  power — at  the  local  centers,  concentrating 
them  all  at  the  mine  mouths  and  transmitting  electrical 
energy  from  there  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  load.  Leaving 
aside  the  obstacles  to  such  a  procedure  due  to  the  lack 
of  necessary  cooling  water  at  most  coal  mines  and  to  the 
comparative  unreliability  of  transmission,  we  are  still 
confronted  with  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier.  This 
is  the  fact  that  for  any  long  distance,  say  one  considerably 
in  excess  of  100  miles,  the  cheapest  way  of  transmitting 
coal-generated  kilowatt-hours  is  in  freight  cars  and  in  the 
original  state. 

Interconnection — or,  rather,  one  form  of  it — has  made 
superpower  possible,  but,  again,  fundamentally,  they  are 
independent.  Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  perfect 

*  Address  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  City,  June 
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interconnections  have  been  recorded  l^etween  systems 
that  each  had  only  a  few  thousands  in  kilowatt  capacity — 
in  fact,  before  superpower  was  “invented.” 

Will  interconnection  solve  the  problem  of  electrifying 
the  farm?  It  will  help,  certainly.  It  will  make,  has 
already  made,  possible  the  extension  of  rural  lines  in 
many  sections  that  would  not  otherwise  be  within  reach 
of  a  power  supply,  but  fundamentally  the  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion  problem  is  a  distribution  problem.  Traced  down,  it 
Ijecomes  a  problem  of  finding  sufficient  users  for  electrical 
energy  on  the  farm  to  make  the  consumption  in  the 
individual  installation  sufficiently  high  to  bring  down  the 
fixed  charges  of  the  distribution  system  to  the  point 
where  the  farmer  can  afford  and  is  willing  to  use  it.  This 
is  a  problem  not  only  for  utilities  but  also  for  the  farmers, 
for  the  various  agricultural  colleges  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
perimental  stations.  But  interconnection  alone  cannot 
solve  it. 

We  again  come  to  the  question,  what  is  interconnec¬ 
tion?  Before  we  proceed  with  this  let  me  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  two  types  of  interconnections.  I  lielieve 
that  in  a  discussion  of  the  situation  there  is  a  real  gain  in 
dividing  interconnection  into  two  classes. 

Centralized  Production  Interconnection 

The  first  type  of  interconnection  had  for  its  object  the 
tying  together  of  many  small  and  scattered  plants  and  the 
connection  of  such  a  network  to  a  single  efficient  generat¬ 
ing  station  or  to  a  group  of  them.  It  is  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  type  that  the  holding  companies  did  such 
pioneering  and  lasting  service.  The  object  here  was  the 
substitution  of  a  single  and  efficient  generating  source  for 
the  many  scattered  and  isolated  plants,  or  briefly  the 
centralization  of  generation.  The  benefits  to  the  holding 
comjianies  of  such  a  move  have  been  pointed  out  many 
times  before.  But  it  has  not  been  jxiinted  out  often 
enough  that  only  by  such  centralized  generation  has  it 
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been  possible  to  give  the  small  city,  town  and  village 
electrical  service  of  the  same  high  standards  and  at  rates 
equal  to  those  obtaining  in  the  very  largest  communities. 
As  the  size  of  electric  turbines  and  of  stations  grew  the 
distance  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  reach  in  order  to  get 
together  enough  load  to  load  a  centralized  plant  increased. 
The  size  of  turbines  and  plants  had  of  necessity  to  l)e 
increased  because  in  such  increase  lay  the  only  hope  of 
cutting  costs  that  were  mounting  in  other  sections.  This 
led  to  interconnection  of  groups  of  communities  that  had 
in  turn  been  previously  interconnected.  Carried  far 
enough,  this  has  sometimes  been  called  superpower. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  though,  that  when  groups  began  to 
l)e  interconnected  some  of  the  advantages  that  were 
obtained  previously  in  the  tying  together  of  small  com¬ 
munities  were  no  longer  obtainable.  For  example,  one 
of  the  things  that  disappeared,  and  very  quickly,  was  the 
saving  due  to  diversity.  Thus,  to  take  a  typical  case  on 
our  own  system,  on  a  system  peak  of  490.D00  kw.  our 
<liversity  between  the  four  major  groups  wa^  only  15,000 
kw.,  or  3  per  cent.  This  you  realize  is  notwery  much  of 
a  diversity.  In  general,  the  same  cqndkioii‘Vill  obtain  in 
other  systems  unless  other  factors  besides  geographical 
extent  are  brought  in,  such  as  the  tyingfdogether  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  load — namely,  the  industrial  load  and  the 
lighting  load — or  factors  such  as  a  difference  in  time 
Ix'tween  systems,  or  others  of  the  same  type.  But, 
broadly,  this  phenomenon  reduces  itself  finally  to  one  of 
centralized  production  similar  to  the  integration  that  has 
l)een  going  on  in  other  industries.  That  is  the  idea  some 
of  us  had  in  mind  twenty  or  so  years  ago.  We  thought 
of  centralized  production  as  the  only  means  of  keeping 
our  heads  al)ove  water.  But.  of  course,  that  was  liefore 
interconnection  was  discovered. 

Interconnfxtion  for  Mutual  Aid 

The  second  type  of  interconnection,  which  was  devel- 
ojied  much  later,  was  generally  between  systems  that  were 
normally  completely  indeix?ndent  and  had  an  entirely 
different  group  of  objects  in  view.  Many  of  these  objects 
have  lieen  gone  into  extensively  before.  To  touch  on 
them  lightly  here.  They  are  the  possibility  of  staggering 
construction  between  independent  companies  with  the 
elimination  of  the  economic  waste  that  goes  with  building 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  load  (and  yet  if  construction  is 
to  be  done  economically,  it  generally  has  to  be  done  in 
units  larger  than  the  immediate  load  in  most  cases  justi¬ 
fied);  the  possibility  of  fuel  saving  by  utilizing  during 
certain  |)eriods  the  more  efficient  of  the  plants ;  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  reducing  the  reserve  or  standby  capacity,  and 
])articularly  the  ixissibility  of  utilization  of  hydro,  and, 
finally,  the  possibility  of  mutual  aid  in  times  of 
emergency. 

All  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two, 
have  lK*en  gone  into  many  times  before  the  association 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  the  utilization  of  the 
hydro  facilities,  however,  interconnection  can  particu¬ 
larly  claim  this  as  one  of  its  definite  accomplishments, 
since  it  is  only  through  extensive  interconnected  systems 
that  this  has  been  made  jx)ssible.  To  cite  a  sjiecific 
example:  In  one  case  where  we  have  a  hydro  capacity 
of  approximately  20,000  kw.  distributed  among  four 
stations,  it  has  been  found  necessary  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  and  Sundays  to  transmit  a  portion  of  this  capacity 
into  a  network  extending  over  a  distance  of  more  than 
320  miles  from  the  source  in  order  to  utilize  fully  even 
such  a  small  cajiacity ;  but  the  result  of  such  an  inter¬ 
connection  was  fully  shown  in  the  kilowatt-hour  output 


of  this  little  hydro  system.  For  a  number  of  years 
before  it  was  interconnected  it  averaged  only  around 
76,000,000  kw.-hr.  per  year,  but  when  the  interconnec¬ 
tion  was  completed  the  annual  production  went  up  to 
about  105,000,000  kw.-hr.,  a  net  increase  of  38  |)er  cent. 
The  result  of  this  increase  is,  of  course,  a  saving  of 
natural  resources.  The  other  object  and  accomplishment 
of  interconnection — mutual  aid — has,  it  appears  to  me, 
been  almost  altogether  neglected,  and  not  only  has  it 
failed  to  receive  the  proper  amount  of  publicity,  but  very 
often  the  publicity  that  was  given  to  it  gave  the  wrong 
viewpoint  and  the  wrong  conclusion  to  the  average  man 
who  read  in  the  newspapers  what  was  being  done  by 
interconnection  and  what  its  direction  and  aim  were. 

Mutual  Aid  Paramount 

It  seems  to  me  that,  after  considering  all  the  lienefits 
that  are  possible  to  the  .systems  making  an  interconnec¬ 
tion — and  we  are  talking  now  of  independent  systems 
each  one  of  which  is  in  the  position  of  being  able  sub¬ 
stantially  to  carry  its  own  load — and  to  the  public,  the 
combined  weight  of  all  of  them  will  generally  be  less 
than  the  weight  of  the  possibility  of  rendering  mutual 
aid.  Time  and  again  I  have  had  analyses  of  possible 
interconnections  brought  to  me,  made  on  a  strict  engi¬ 
neering  basis,  where  apparently  sufficient  benefits,  par¬ 
ticularly  benefits  from  a  dollar  and  cents  viewpoint, 
were  not  evident  to  justify  the  expenditures  involved  to 
make  the  interconnection,  and  I  have  had  to  take  the^ 
burden  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  interconnection 
was  to  be  carried  through.  In  almost  every  case  of  that 
type  the  decision  has  been  to  make  the  interconnection 
on  broad  general  principles,  and  again  in  almost  every 
case  subsequent  oiieration  has  more  than  justified  the 
decision. 

It  is  possible  for  a  utility  so  to  design  and  build  its 
system  that  it  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  every  con¬ 
tingency — possible,  but  hardly  justifiable.  For  if  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  be  built  to  withstand  emergencies  that  cannot 
be  foreseen,  we  enter  into  a  jieriod  of  guessing  how  far 
to  go  in  providing  for  contingencies.  We  may  take,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  power  house  or  a  substation, 
the  highest  level  of  flood  water  recorded  and  design 
our  station  to  be  safe  against  that,  but  to  be  really  safe 
we  ought  to  take  into  account  the  possibility  that  the 
previous  high-water  mark  may  be  exceeded.  Such 
occurrences  are  by  no  means  rare.  In  doing  that,  if 
we  want  to  be  safe,  we  enter,  as  stated  above,  into  a 
1)eriod  of  guessing,  and  such  guessing  continued  through¬ 
out  the  entire  system  will  open  the  floodgates  of  exiiendi- 
tures  that  would  just  as  surely  engulf  us  as  would  the 
physical  water  from  the  floodgates  of  heaven.  We  have 
a  choice,  therefore,  between  two  methods  of  drowning. 

Not  Prudent  to  Stand  Alone 

Is  there  no  way  out  of  the  situation?  There  is  none, 
if  each  system  is  going  to  stand  alone  and  on  its  own. 
But  it  is  not  good  for  a  utility — it  is  not  wise,  it  is  not 
prudent — to  stand  alone  or  to  be  alone.  The  alternative 
is  to  interconnect.  Too  often  have  we  seen  cases  of 
trouble  develop  on  systems — I  have  seen  them  happen 
numbers  of  times  on  our  own  system  and  have  heard  of 
many  other  cases  on  other  systems — that  would  invariably 
have  resulted  in  a  partial  cessation  of  service,  and  often 
in  complete  cessation,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  help 
was  available  through  an  interconnection  which  made  it 
|x>ssible  to  carry  on  and  keep  service  uninterrupted  and 
unchanged  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  And  this 
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brings  me  to  a  point  that  I  have  always  felt  has  been 
almost  totally  overlooked  in  informing  the  people  whom 
we  serve  of  our  activities.  I  will  go  further  and  state 
that  on  many  occasions  the  information  that  we  have 
given  out  has  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  leave  the  layman 
with  an  impression  wholly  at  variance  with  the  facts  and 
one  that  cannot  help  but  be  ultimately  of  considerably 
harmful  effect  to  the  utilities. 

Harmful  Publicity 

Why  have  utilities  been  so  eager  to  rush  into  print 
with  news  of  the  various  long-distance  and  spectacular 
interconnections  that  have  been  made?  For  example, 
the  interconnection  that  was  made  between  Chicago  and 
Boston.  Were  these  connections  in  any  sense  new 
accomplishments  to  be  particular  proud  of?  Certainly 
they  involved  no  new  engineering  accomplishments  in 
bringing  to  a  conclusion  a  long-planned  project.  Here 
certainly  they  meant  nothing  significant  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  hardly  more 
than  stunts  or  tricks  carried  out  by  a  few  overzealous 
and  young  load  dispatchers  who  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  setting  up  this  technical  toy  that  was  placed 
within  their  too  ready  reach.  Granting,  however,  that  no 
harm  was  done  by  carrying  through  the  interconnection, 
there  was  still  considerable  harm  done  in  broadcasting 
through  the  nation,  as  in  that  particular  case,  that  jx)wer 
from  Chicago,  for  example,  supjjlied  lamps  in  Boston. 
The  harm  consisted  in  conveying  and  giving  to  the  public 
in  general  the  idea  that  steam-generated  power  could 
economically  be  transmitted  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  or 
that  anybody  who  had  any  sense  of  responsibility  would 
jxrmit  the  carrying  through  of  a  project  economically 
and  technically  so  unsound.  If  publicity  is  sought  in 
cases  like  that,  let  us  adhere  to  the  prosaic  facts.  Let  us 
not  stress  the  romantic  side,  even  though  that  side  has 
l)etter  publicity  value. 

Hook-ups  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  when  carried  out, 
have  a  certain  amount  of  actual  value,  but  the  value  is 
always  no  greater  than  the  weakest  link  in  the  hook-up, 
and  that,  when  examined  carefully,  will  be  found  to  be  a 
link  having  a  capacity  of  from  5,000  kw.  to  15,000  kw. 
on  the  interconnections  made  to  date.  By  a  process  of 
substitution  or  passing  along  it  would  l)e  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  available  the  capacity  of  that  smallest  link 
from  one  end  of  the  system  to  the  other ;  but  that  is  an 
entirely  different  affair  from  transmitting  energy  from 
one  extreme  end  of  that  system  to  the  other  end. 

Failure  to  Give  Desirable  Publicity 

Instead  of  stressing  the  “stunt”  aspect  of  intercon¬ 
nection,  why  do  we  not  proclaim  and  broadcast  the  real 
deeds  of  interconnection  every  time  one  is  accormplished  ? 
Why  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  tell  the  public  of  the 
troubles  that  we  encounter  and  the  troubles  we  get  into 
owing  to  the  fact  that  apparatus,  no  matter  how  perfect, 
and  plants,  no  matter  how  well  designed,  break  down, 
and  of  the  relief  brought  so  instantaneously  through  the 
medium  of  interconnection  that  the  public  served  is  un¬ 
aware  that  trouble  has  even  occurred?  Interconnection 
has  accomplished  wonders  in  this  regard,  and  all  with 
modest  expenditures,  which  it  was  possible  to  absorb 
without  any  reflection  in  an  appreciation  of  rates;  but 
with  a  tremendous  reflection  in  the  way  of  improvement 
in  service  to  a  point  where  today  absolute  continuity  is 
the  only  criterion  by  which  service  is  measured.  In  the 
case  of  our  own  interconnections  we  have  kept  a  record  of 
the  number  of  cases  where  interconnection  has  saved 


service  in  the  last  two  years  and  these  have  run  into 
more  than  thirty.  Let  me  cite  a  number  of  them  taken 
at  random  from  our  files: 

Case  No.  22. — In  November,  1927,  unit  No.  1  at  the  Philo 
plant  of  the  Ohio  Power  Company,  which  has  a  rating  of  40,000 
kw.,  developed  internal  trouble  and  was  taken  out  of  service  for 
inspection  and  repairs.  Two  weeks  later,  and  before  unit  No.  1 
was  replaced  on  the  line,  unit  No.  2  of  the  same  capacity  de¬ 
veloped  internal  trouble  also  and  was  removed  from  service,  thus 
completely  shutting  down  the  Philo  plant  and  reducing  the 
capacity  of  the  Ohio  Power  Company  system  by  80,000  kw.  It 
was  not  possible  to  get  unit  No.  1  back  in  service  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week.  The  accident  to  unit  No.  2  was  on  a  Saturday,  and. 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  load  was  light  then,  the  system  did 
not  feel  it ;  but  when  Monday  came  around  the  interconnections 
were  immediately  pressed  into  service  and  the  following  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made: 

The  connection  with  the  West  Penn  Power  Company  was  called 
upon  for  an  additional  15,000  kw.  The  connection  with  the  Ohio 
Public  Service  Company  was  called  upon  for  the  maximum  pos¬ 
sible  load.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company  was 
called  upon,  and  it  responded  with  a  promise  of  all  that  could 
possibly  be  carried  on  its  66-kv.  cables  between  Lake  Shore  and 
Oak  Street  substations,  allowing  approximately  50,000  kw.  to 
feed  into  Akron  and  from  there  in  turn  into  Canton,  which  is 
a  point  on  the  Ohio  Power  Company’s  system,  this  amount  being 
fully  30,000  kw.  above  the  normal  supplied  by  Cleveland.  The 
interconnection  with  the  Southern  Ohio  Power  Company  was 
called  upon,  and  that  company  responded  with  a  promise  of  5,000 
kw.,  although  later  on  it  was  found  that  this  was  not  really 
necessary.  The  system  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  had  been 
receiving  some  help  from  the  Ohio  Power  Company,  was  aske<l 
to  call,  in  turn,  on  its  interconnections,  so  that  the  Ohio  Power 
Company  was  relieved  of  all  necessity  of  helping  it.  Some  of 
the  minor  interconnections  were  called  upon  for  their  quota.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  that  the  interconnected  system  load  of  the 
Ohio  Power  Company  and  the  companies  connected  with  it  was 
carried  without  the  slightest  disturbance  or  hitch  on  Nov.  29  and 
until  noon  of  Nov,  30,  when  ope  of  the  Philo  units  was  placed 
back  on  the  line.  The  load  continued  to  be  carried  without  the 
slightest  interruption  with  a  lesser  call  upon  the  interconnections 
until  Dec.  4,  when  the  second  unit  at  Philo  came  on  the  line.  In 
all  of  this,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  no  interconnections  were 
called  upon  to  transmit  quantities  of  energy  any  long  distance,  but 
each  interconnection  was  called  upon  to  feed  into  that  portion  of 
the  system  where  it  was  tied  in  its  quota  or  its  available  amount 
of  power,  in  some  cases  the  relief  being  actually  obtained  by  a 
substitution  process. 

Here  was  a  contingency  that  could  not  possibly  be  foreseen  or, 
if  it  had  been  foreseen,  be  designed  for,  and  yet,  through  the  help 
of  interconnection,  service  to  an  industrial  territory  extending 
many  thousands  of  square  miles  and  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
consumers  went  on  without  the  least  disturbance. 

Case  No.  10. — The  West  Penn  Power  Company,  which  is  inter¬ 
connected  with  the  Ohio  Power  Company  at  their  joint  plant  at 
Windsor,  W.  Va.,  and  at  other  points,  had  a  case  of  trouble  on 
July  13,  1927,  at  its  Springdale  plant.  Unit  No.  2  developed 
blading  trouble  and  had  to  !:«  pulled  off  the  line.  The  operator 
pulled  unit  No.  1  off  the  line  at  the  same  time  as  this  turbine 
was  hunting  and  he  believed  it  was  also  in  trouble.  This  reduced 
the  capacity  of  Springdale  by  40,000  kw.  At  once  the  West  Penn 
system  itself  picked  up  5,000  kw.  and  the  interconnected  system 
picked  up  35,000  kw.  of  this  load.  In  the  meanwhile  the  West 
Penn  system  brought  additional  capacity  into  service  at  its  vari¬ 
ous  plants,  but  it  took  approximately  one  hour  to  get  this  capacity 
on  the  line.  During  this  entire  period  the  interconnected  system 
took  care  of  35,000  kw.  and  service  to  all  the  consurners  of  the 
West  Penn  Power  Company  continued  without  the  slightest  dis¬ 
turbance.  What  a  beautiful  story  there  is  to  tell  here  of  the  value 
and  accomplishments  of  interconnection! 

Case  No.  31. — On  March  29  and  30  of  this  year  the  north¬ 
western  section  of  Ohio  experienced  the  most  severe  sleet  storm 
that  had  been  encountered  in  more  than  twenty  years.  ^  The  terri¬ 
tory  served  by  the  Ohio  Power  Company  in  that  section  of  Ohio 
is  mostly  agricultural,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  industrial  load. 
The  loads  are  scattered  and  many  miles  of  transmission  line  are 
necessary  to  serve  it.  The  entire  territory  is  served  by  two  lines 
radiating  from  Lima,  but  during  the  sleet  storm  both  went  down, 
88  poles  being  lost  in  a  distance  of  about  16  miles.  This  division, 
however,  is  interconnected  with  the  Defiance  plant  of  the  Toledo 
Edison  Company.  When  Defiance  was  notified  of  the  trouble  it 
immediately  picked  up  a  portion  of  the  system  load — ^that  is,  Aat 
portion  that  was  not  in  trouble — and  as  the  lines  were  repaired 
the  service  was  extended  from  Defiance.  The  Defiance  plant  con¬ 
tinued  to  carry  the  load  on  all  the  northwestern  division  of  the 
Ohio  Power  Company  until  Thursday,  April  5,  at  which  time  the 
lines  radiating  from  Lima  were  again  placed  in  service.  Here 
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IS  another  case  of  interconnection  saving  many  days  of  inter¬ 
ruption  in  an  emergency  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  fore¬ 
seen  or  economically  have  been  provided  against  except  through 
interconnection. 

I  could  cite  many  more  cases,  but  you  all  are  probably 
familiar  with  as  many  as  I.  The  point  is,  however, 
that  almost  daily  we  have  brought  to  our  attention 
examples  of  what  wonders  interconnection  is  doing  in 
the  way  of  improvement  in  and  maintenance  of  service 
without  staggering  expenditures,  and  almost  daily  we  are 
missing  opportunities  to  tell  our  customers,  to  tell  the 
people  of  the  villages,  towns  and  municijialities  in  which 
we  operate,  to  tell  the  nation,  of  what  we  are  accom¬ 
plishing  by  interconnection,  of  what  interconnection  is 
doing,  of  the  fundamental  thing  that  we  are  striving  for 
in  interconnecting.  How  much  longer  can  we  go  on 
missing  these  opportunities? 


Customer  Relations  Committee* 

By  C.  L.  Harold,  Chairman 

IN  TWO  aspects  the  committee  determined  at  the  start 
of  the  year  ujxDn  a  policy  of  expansion.  First,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  recommendations  of  the  previous  com¬ 
mittee  and  national  headquarters,  beginning  in  November, 
927,  the  Service  Suggestions  have  been  published  each 
month  in  the  National  Bulletin  in  lieu  of  the  previous 
plan  of  printing  a  separate  monthly  folder  under  the  title 
of  “Service  Suggestions”  and  mailing  to  a  selected  list  of 
commercial  and  other  executives. 

Second,  the  committee  thought  that  it  should  enlarge 
its  usefulness  by  not  only  preparing  and  publishing 
monthly  a  Service  Suggestion  and  gathering  data  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  but  it  should  also  assemble  information 
on  other  subjects  which,  although  pertinent  to  customer- 

*Abstract  of  report  presented  at  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  At¬ 
lantic  City.  June  4-H,  1928. 


relations  work,  were  not  appropriate  for  general  publi¬ 
cation.  The  work  has  progressed  considerably  in  this 
direction  and  we  seize  this  opportunity  of  emphasizing  t(» 
member  companies  the  availability  of  this  particular  phase 
of  committee  service  to  individual  member  companies  that 
might  l)e  interested.  Member  conqianies  are  invited  to 
indicate  freely  their  need  for  research  or  investigat()r\ 
work  which  the  committee  is  organized  to  perform  and 
whose  results  we  l)elieve  are  not  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  broadcasting  to  the  entire  fraternity. 

In  changing  the  method  of  disseminating  Service  Sug¬ 
gestions,  the  underlying  thought  in  the  plan  of  National 
Bulletin  publication  was  that  not  only  would  the  circula¬ 
tion  or  publicity  be  increased,  but  that  any  selected  list 
for  mailing  a  separate  pamphlet  monthly  would  almost 
certainly  omit  many  individual  emjdoyees  of  memljer  com¬ 
panies  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  identify  as  inter¬ 
ested  in  customer-relations  problems. 

The  following  Service  Suggestions  were  issued  during 
the  present  administration : 

November,  1927 — “The  Executive,  the  Employee  and  the  Cus¬ 
tomer  Meet  on  the  Job.” 

December,  1927 — “Branch  Office  Layouts  Designed  for  Better 
Customer  Relations.” 

January,  1928 — “Questions  and  Answers  on  Telephone  Standard 
Practice.” 

February,  1928 — “Educating  Customers  to  Replace  Blown 
Branch  Fuses.” 

March,  1928 — “Desk  Contacts  versus  Counter  Contacts.” 

April,  1928— “Resume  of  Service  Suggestions  Issued  by  Cus¬ 
tomer  Relations  Committee.” 

May,  1928 — “Use  of  Mechanical  Devices  in  Complaint  Dan¬ 
dling  and  Appliance  Demonstrations.” 

June,  192Si--“The  Customer  and  the  Bill.” 

Inquiries  for  additional  information  from  various  mem¬ 
bers  and  memljer  companies  were  received  regarding 
every  one  of  these  suggestions.  The  resume  of  all  of  the 
Service  Suggestions  issued  by  the  committee  since  1921 
which  appeared  in  the  April  N.E.L.A.  Bulletin  brought 
in  requests  from  45  members  and  member  companies  for 
approximately  2,500  copies  of  various  Service  Suggestions 
which  have  been  reproduced  and  are  now  in  the  mails. 


Prize  Awards 


Charles  A.  Coffin 

Medal: 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
Company  (see  pages  1196 
and  1197). 

Doherty  Medal: 

J.  M.  Whittier.  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  “Industrial  Development 
by  the  Central  Station.” 


Third — Claron  D.  Barber, 
Commonwealth  Edison  Com¬ 
pany,  “The  Accountant  and  the 
Industry’s  Advancement.” 

Martin  J.  Insull  Prize: 

Gail  Belden.  Middle  West  Util¬ 
ities  Company.  "The  Econom¬ 
ics  of  Public  Relations.” 

James  H.  McGraw 
Prizes: 


H.  M,  Byllesby  Prizes: 

First — Herman  L.  Gruehn, 
United  Gas  Improvement  Com¬ 
pany,  “Pensions." 

Second — L.  W.  Clark,  Utica 
Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
“h'conomic  Forces  and  the 
Public  Utility  Accountant.” 


First — B.  M.  Riker,  Charles  H. 
Tenney  &  Company,  “Indus¬ 
trial  Electric  Heat.” 

Second — Edward  P.  Price,  San 
Antonio  Public  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  “Lignite  as  a  Commer¬ 
cial  Fuel.” 

Third — W.  T.  Blackwell,  Pub¬ 


lic  Service  Electric  &  Gas 
Company,  Newark.  N.  J., 
“Street  Lighting.” 

Arthur  JVilliams  Prize: 

H.  W.  Derry.  Union  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  (Cincin¬ 
nati),  “Getting  Your  Share  of 
the  Power  Business.” 

Harriet  Billings  Prize: 

Cladd  H.  Chase.  Brooklyn  Edi¬ 
son  Company,  “Effective  Good 
Will  Work  Performed  by  the 
Distribution  Department.” 

Frank  JF.  Smith 
Educational  Prize: 

Edwin  D.  Smith,  Northern  New 
York  Lhilities.  Inc. 
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Farmers  Machinery-Minded' 


Factory  methods  welcomed.  Electricity 
the  needed  agency.  Economics  of  farm 
service.  Methods  advocated  by  farmers 

By  Clifford  V.  Gregory 

Editor  “Prairie  Parmer” 


Engineers  tell  us  that  productive  efficiency  in 
this  machine  age  de^iends  largely  on  the  use  of 
power.  From  that  standpoint  the  farmer  ranks 
high.  The  average  farm  worker  uses  4.5  hp.,  while  the 
average  industrial  wmrker  uses  only  3.6  hp.  In  industry 
the  average  horse|X)wer  per  man  increased  from  1.9  in 
1899  to  3.6  in  1925,  while  in  agriculture  the  average  in¬ 
creased  from  2.2  in  1899  to  4.5  in  1925. 

The  farmer  of  today  is  machinery-minded.  That  is 
nowhere  l^etter  illustrated  than  in  the  grain  belt  of  central 
Illinois,  where  for  generations  farmers  have  produced 
their  crops  with  power  machinery,  until  they  no  longer 
like  to  work  with  their  hands.  They  hate  to  turn  a  crank, 
and  who  can  blame  them?  They  do  not  like  to  milk 
cows.  They  have  been  slow’  to  turn  from  grain  produc¬ 
tion  to  dairying  and  other  intensive  types  of  farming, 
notwithstanding  all  the  educational  efforts  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges. 

Electricity  is  going  to  succeed  where  the  professors 
have  failed.  It  will  succeed  l)ecause  it  is  making  livestock 
farming  a  machine  ojieration.  When  you  can  prepare 
the  feed,  do  the  milling  and  take  care  of  the  milk  by 
machinery  you  have  removed  the  obstacle  that  has  kept 
the  grain  farmer  from  making  the  readjustment  that  he 
knows  he  could  make  at  a  substantial  profit. 

Dairy  and  livestock  farming  are  profitable  because  they 
make  a  factory  of  the  farm.  It  no  longer  sells  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  The  dairy  cow  and  the  hog  and  the  hen  put  the 
grain  through  at  least  one  process  of  manufacture.  On 
the  farm  which  is  equipped  with  electric  power  and  elec¬ 
tric  refrigeration  still  other  steps  in  the  manufacture  of 
finished  food  products  are  possible,  and  the  profits  of  the 
farm  are  increased  accordingly. 

Farmers  are  thoroughly  “sold”  on  the  value  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  How  are  they  going  to  get  it?  Certainly  not 
through  “juice  peddlers” — promoters  who  build  a  line  for 
a  group  of  farmers  at  excessive  cost,  buy  energy  from 
a  central  station  at  wholesale  prices  and  retail  it  to  the 
farmer  customers.  Often  they  never  get  to  that  stage. 
They  collect  the  farmers’  money,  build  the  line,  and  then 
go  off  and  leave  it  to  shift  for  itself.  These  promoters 
are  parasites  on  the  industry  and  have  done  more  than 
everything  else  together  to  give  it  a  black  eye  in  the 
country. 

Opinions  on  Methods 

Many  companies  have  been  following  the  practice  of 
building  country  lines  at  the  expense  of  their  farm  cus¬ 
tomers,  in  .some  cases  returning  the  cost  to  them  as  a 
def Fiction  from  their  monthly  bills  over  a  series  of  years. 
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This  plan  does  not  encourage  a  large  consumption  of 
electricity,  as  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  invest  so  much 
money  in  the  line  that  he  has  little  left  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment. 

A  plan  w  hich  is  being  rapidly  adopted,  and  w’hich  seems 
to  be  the  most  practical,  is  for  the  companies  to  build  the 
farm  lines  at  their  own  expense,  in  return  charging  a 
high  monthly  minimum.  Four  of  the  leading  companies 
in  Illinois,  for  instance,  are  now  financing  farm  lines  to 
the  extent  of  $450  per  farm  and  making  a  minimum 
monthly  charge  of  $10  for  energy  furnishing  135  kw.-hr. 
for  this  price,  with  a  charge  of  3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
for  any  excess.  If  the  farmer  customer  will  buy  equip¬ 
ment  w’ith  the  $450  w’hich  he  might  otherwise  spend  for 
line,  he  will  make  electricity  a  profitable  investment  both 
for  himself  and  for  the  pow'er  company. 

I.  W.  Dickerson,  farm  mechanics  editor  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Farm  Papers,  has  given  me  the  follow’ing  figures  to 
show'  the  effect  of  equipment  on  consumption  of  energy; 
Lights  only,  34  kw.-hr.  |)er  month ;  $100  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment.  68  kw.-hr. ;  $250  worth  of  equipment,  84  kw.-hr. ; 
$300  worth  of  equipment.  117  kw.-hr.;  $400  w’orth  of 
equipment.  127  kw.-hr. 

As  a  help  to  the  more  rapid  extension  of  power  lines 
into  the  country  on  a  mutually  profitable  and  satisfactory 
basis.  I  wish  to  conclude  w’ith  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  The  valuable  experimental  work  conducted  at  the 
instigation  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
should  lie  continued,  in  order  that  w’e  may  learn  still 
more  about  profitable  applications  of  electricity  to  farm 
operations.  Studies  should  lie  made  of  the  place  elec¬ 
tricity  holds  in  profitable  systems  of  farm  management. 
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2.  Rural  lines  should  be  built  by  the  power  companies. 
The  farmers’  money  should  l)e  s])ent  for  equipment  rather 
than  for  lines. 

3.  Erection  of  rural  lines  by  irresponsible  promoters 
should  be  discouraged. 

4.  Rates  should  be  based  on  the  principle  of  a  relatively 
high  minimum  with  a  low  charge  for  excess  energy,  in 
order  to  encourage  increased  consumption. 

5.  The  question  of  prompt  servicing  of  rural  lines 
should  be  given  more  attention.  As  the  farmer  places 
more  and  more  dependence  on  electric  energy,  he  must 
l)e  assured  a  supply  that  is  practically  free  from  inter¬ 
ruptions. 

6.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  supply  electric  equipment 
that  is  especially  designed  for  farm  requirements,  and 
costs  should  Ije  reduced  if  possible. 

Thunder  and 
Lighting' 

By  Clayton  Rand  « 

President  the  Dixie  Press 

IT  IS  a  far  and  endless  journey  to  the  first  picture 
that  I  would  flash  upon  the  screen  of  your  fancy,  for 
we  find  ourselves  by  the  side  of  the  man  who  first 
invented  fire,  in  the  flame  of  which  he  warmed  his  body 
and  the  rays  of  which  spread  light  in  his  dank  and  dark, 
crude  cave.  I  .see  him  cooking  for  the  first  time  the  meat 
that  heretofore  he  had  eaten  raw  and  setting  up  with  his 
signal  fires  the  first  lines  of  communication.  This  in¬ 
genious  primitive,  playing  with  fire,  was  writing  the  first 
few  wavering  lines  of  the  history  of  light  and  power. 

The  great  achievements  of  light  and  power  are  l)etter 
measured  in  what  has  been  accomplished  for  modern 
man,  as  it  has  multiplied  his  ix)wer,  increa.sed  his  useful¬ 
ness  and  reduced  the  burdens  of  living.  I  do  not  have 
to  go  back  very  far  to  picture  my  mother  over  a  washtub, 
the  insufferable  heat  of  a  wood  cooking  stove,  on  a  warm 
summer’s  day,  with  an  old-fashioned  flatiron,  and  re¬ 
frigeration  limited  to  an  occasional  cake  of  ice  wrapped 
in  a  i)iece  of  news|)aper  and  .stored  in  a  1k)x.  I  can  pic¬ 
ture  the  endless  labor  of  that  home,  broom-swept,  the 
hand-manipulated  churn  and  the  vigilance  of  an  old- 
fashioned  coffeepot. 

Yesterday  America  was  but  a  fumbling  child  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  largely  agricultural,  as  a  whole 
a  carrier  of  woo<l  and  water  for  the  financial  barons  of 
h.ngland  and  Euro])e.  Today  under  the  magic  touch  of 
light  and  jxjwer,  with  half  the  world’s  motors  in  opera¬ 
tion,  each  one  of  us  has  more  mechanical  slaves  at  his 
command  than  had  our  forefathers  on  the  plantation  in 
the  filmiest  days  of  the  ante-bellum  South. 

Mechanical  Slaves  Now  Used 

But  I  look  uixni  electric  power  as  a  force  as  spiritual 
in  its  operation  as  it  is  material  in  its  results.  Long 
liefore  the  discovery  of  electricity  did  men  not  refer  to 
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the  unfathomable  soul -within  them  .as  ^  spark  divine? 
Who  knows  but  that  the  search  of  science  may  yet  reveal 
that  this  spark  within  is  one  electric,  impregnated  with 
the  fire  of  an  infinite  God,  energized  with  the  processes 
of  creation?  And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  pur])ose 
that  should  inspire  the  work  of  you  men  and  women  who 
represent  this  great  power  for  good  in  the  increased  hap¬ 
piness  and  prosperity  of  the  world  should  be  the  con' 
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.sciousness  of  the  fact  that  there  is  something  well-nigh 
sacred  in  the  way  you  use  it — a  strange  force  and  power 
which,  though  utilized  and  somewhat  understood,  is  yet 
as  unfathomable  as  the  fires  which  are  kindled  in  the 
soul. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  power  today  is  standing  trial. 
I,  too,  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  critic  in  high  circles, 
who  stirs  the  emotions  of  his  constituency  by  the  charge 
that  the  so-called  “power  trust’’  is  without  soul  or  mercy. 
I  also  see  in  this  great  business  of  light  and  power  men 
and  women  who  are  dreamers  and  builders,  who  through 
the  years  are  constructing  out  of  their  faith  and  fancy 
the  most  formidable  force  that  has  been  released  in  the 
experiences  of  men. 

If  you  can  conscientiously  say  that  your  purpose  is 
one  for  the  promotion  of  greater  happiness  and  pros- 
])erity  among  the  people,  the  voice  of  the  “knocker.” 
though  never  silenced,  will  become,  in  the  light  of  truth, 
but  “sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.”  I  know  in¬ 
timately  some  of  the  great  exjxments  of  light  and  power 
in  .America,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  testify  that  these 
men  are  moved  by  the  bigger  vision  and  the  larger  re¬ 
sponsibility  They  owe  their  fellow  men.  I  believe  that 
they  are  dreaming  and  building  to  the  end  that  this 
nation  shall  become  one,  not  only  completely  electrified, 
but  also  fired  by  the  faith  of  a  conviction  that  will  kiiow 
no  defeat  until  all  of  their  high  ideals  are  gloriously 
achieved. 
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Good  Merchandising  Practice' 

Fundamentals  of  merchandising  outlined. 

Utility  merchandising  methods  discussed  and 
many  methods  and  practices  condemned 


By  Oswald  W.  Knauth 

Vice-President  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  New  York 


TO  A  merchant  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  electrical 
goods  is  a  part  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  general.  The 
merchant, therefore,  attempts 
to  apply  the  same  policies  to 
electrical  goods  that  he  finds 
successful  in  other  goods, 
and  I  think,  if  you  will  fol¬ 
low  me,  that  I  can  best  begin 
by  stating  a  few  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  merchandising  and 
then  see  how  those  merchan¬ 
dising  necessities  link  up 
with  the  particular  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  electrical  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  am  always  irritated  when 
I  hear  a  man  say  that  the 
])roblem  of  merchandising  is 
to  have  the  right  goods  at 
the  right  time  at  the  right 
prices.  This  statement  makes 
it  all  seem  so  simple,  and  yet 
it  is  pompously  enunciated 
as  a  profound  truth  over  and 
over  again.  W’hen  we  try 
to  make  a  proper  selection  of 
electrical  articles  to  offer  our 
customers,  we  are  confronted 
by  a  double  problem. 

First — We  wish  to  offer  them  a  proper  choice  of 
toasters,  urns,  flatirons,  percolators,  and  so  on,  at  vary¬ 
ing  prices  and  of  varying  designs.  But  then  we  find  that 
different  customers  also  prefer  different  tyi:)es  of  make, 
some  of  which  are  in  complete  lines  and  others  cover 
only  a  few  articles.  If,  therefore,  we  attempt  to  carry 
a  complete  line  of  each  different  make,  we  find  that  we 
have  a  tremendous  confusion  of  choice  and  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  in  stock  on  all  of  the  items  which  we 
are  carrying.  Now,  our  object  as  merchants  is  so  far  as 
l>ossible  to  help  the  customer  in  his  choice,  and  to  do  this 
projjerly  we  must  make  that  choice  as  easy  as  circum¬ 
stances  permit.  Good  merchandising  would,  therefore, 
demand  one  of  two  practices — either  that  we  carry  in 
any  one  store  one  complete  line  or  that  we  carry  such 
items  out  of  each  line  as  we  believe  to  be  the  best,  the 
whole,  of  course,  constituting  a  complete  selection. 

Second — Good  merchandising  demands  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  ciistomer  in  buying  what  he  or  she  wants, 
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An  article  must  not  only  be 
sold  at  a  profit,  but  also  must 
carry  with  it  a  certain  amount 
of  good  will,  which  encour¬ 
ages  the  customer  to  come 
back  and  keeps  the  store  go¬ 
ing  next  week  and  next  year. 
Salesmanship  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  this  end,  and  our 
whole  policy  of  allowing 
exchanges  and  so  forth  is  to 
insure  the  fact  that  our  sales¬ 
people  do  not  oversell  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  In  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  sales|)eople  must 
be  controlled  by  the  store 
and  must  l)e  definitely  super¬ 
vised  from  the  customer 
point  of  view. 

Third — The  costs  of  dis¬ 
tribution  vary  greatly.  It  is 
too  often  taken  for  granted 
that  these  costs  are  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  fixed  percentage.  In 
fact,  I  wonder  if  the  costs  of 
distribution  do  not  vary  as 
much  as  the  costs  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  For  instance,  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  varies  from  1 
to  6  i)er  cent.  Rent  varies 
with  the  volume  of  business 
(lone  in  a  given  space,  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  Selling 
cost  varies  with  the  jxjssibility  of  sales  in  different  l(Ka- 
lions  and  with  the  excellence  of  service.  Let  me  illus¬ 
trate  for  a  moment  the  causes  for  the  variations  in  the 
cost  of  salesmanship.  Every  store  does  about  double  its 
average  monthly  business  in  December.  Every  store 
does  a  fraction  of  its  average  monthly  business  in  July 
and  August.  Every  store  is  much  busier  on  Saturday 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week.  Every  store  is  com¬ 
paratively  empty  from  9  to  11  and  from  4  to  5:30  and 
very  busy  between  11  and  4.  Now,  if  we  were  to  have 
enough  trained  salespeople  to  take  care  of  trade  in  De- 
ceml)er  on  a  Saturday  between  1 1  and  4,  we  must  l)e 
tremendously  oversupplied  in  July  on  a  Monday  between 
9  and  11.  Therefore,  we  must  make  some  arrangements 
which  will  oflFset  this  wide  hourly,  weekly  and  monthly 
variation.  We  do  it  by  means  of  daily  part  timers;  who 
come  in  at  11  and  leave  at  4 ;  we  have  Saturday  specials, 
who  come  in  only  on  Saturdays,  and  along  during  the 
fall  we  build  up  a  surplus  force  to  take  care  of  the 
Christmas  rush.  But  at  that  we  only  do  a  partial  job — 
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partial  l)ecause  the  irregularities  are  so  spasmodic  and 
l)ecause  we  cannot  pick  up  as  exi)ert  sales  clerks  for  such 
irregular  intervals  as  we  demand  for  our  minimum  busi¬ 
ness.  You  can  see  from  this  that  every  store  must 
choose  l)etween  great  expense  for  selling  and  some 
<legree  of  ])oor  salesmanship,  and  the  way  in  which  each 
store  chooses  brings  about  a  particular  character  for  that 
store  and  a  comparatively  high  or  low  cost  of  selling, 
d'his  cost  of  .selling  may  vary  from  3  to  10  i>er  cent. 

P'otirth — The  comjdeteness  of  choice  varies  in  different 
stores.  Some  stores  have  a  policy  of  low  stocks  and 
rapid  turnover.  Others  have  a  policy  of  carrying  excej)- 
tional  articles  for  exceptional  customer  requirements.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  achieve  high  turnover  by  keeping  only 
such  articles  as  are  in  normal  demand.  This  meatis  a  low 
cost  of  storage  and  of  inventory  and  ease  of  handling.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  thing  to  do  were  it  not  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  good  will  when  .some  customer  demands  some  ]>e- 
culiar  color  or  material  or  shai)e  and  has  to  go  elsewhere 
to  find  it.  That  customer’s  normal  trade  is  also  likely  to 
go  elsewhere  under  these  circumstances.  Yet  no  store 
can  afford  to  fill  itself  up  with  abnormal  articles,  for 
these  rapidly  turn  into  junk.  Where  to  draw  the  line? 
This  is  the  practical  problem  with  which  we  merchants 
are  faced,  and  it  is  as  we  answer  this  that  we  build  up 
stores  having  different  characters  and  having  different 
rates  of  ex|)ense.  These  ex|)enses  are  shown  particularly 
in  markdowms,  which  may  vary  from  perhaps  2  to  10 
per  cent,  but  they  are  also  shown  in  more  or  less  expense 
of  store  operations. 

Methods  ok  Utility  Merchandising 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  methods  of  retail  distribution 
which  you  have  built  uj)  in  the  electrical  industry  and  see 
how  they  fit  in  with  the  demands  of  good  merchandising. 
You  have  built  up  your  sy.stems  on  (1)  more  or  less 
complete  lines  of  articles;  (2)  an  indicated  retail  price 
for  each  of  these  articles;  (3)  special  demonstrations 
for  the  particular  pushing  of  each  line;  (4)  extensive 
advertising  to  build  up  a  demand  for  your  particular 
articles  and  for  your  name  in  general. 

This  system  brings  it  about  that  you  simply  have  to 
bring  your  articles  into  a  store,  lie  given  floor  space,  and 
.sales  result.  Prices  are  made,  the  demonstrator  demon- 
.strates,  the  public  demands,  and  the  supjily  is  at  hand.  It 
is  all  very  complete  and  very  well  worked  out,  and  it  is 
the  easiest  way  for  the  storekeeper.  And  it  works. 
Evidences  of  this  are  available  at  every  hand.  I  need 
not  go  into  this  any  further  in  such  a  gathering,  for  I 
know  you  are  all  familiar  with  it.  I  can  therefore  turn 
immediately  to  the  jiroblem  of  adajiting  this  system  to 
the  necessities  of  good  merchandising.  I  just  want  to 
interject  one  remark  at  this  point :  that  is,  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  sound  merchandising  is  far  greater  today  than, 
say.  tw'enty-five  years  ago.  There  are  more  good  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  field,  and  competition  is  infinitely  more 
keen.  We  cannot  afford  loose  methods  or  loose  thinking 
if  we  are  to  stay  in  business.  Proofs  of  this  are  avail¬ 
able  at  every  hand. 

Now,, when  your  system  is  introduced  into  a  .store  it 
brings  alniut  several  grave  difficulties  from  a  merchan¬ 
dising  jKiint  of  view : 

First,  it  brings  alxiut  a  duplication  of  similar  articles 
if  several  lines  are  carried  which  really  do  not  add  to  the 
customer’s  range  of  choice.  This  means  more  display 
space,  difficulty  of  keeping  in  stock  on  the  increa.sed 
range  of  items,  confusion  in  the  stockroom,  a  multiplicity 
of  many  small  orders.  All  this  means  that  a  store  is 


apt  to  be  sold  out  on  its  liest-selling  articles  and  add  to 
expense  generally. 

Second  comes  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  customer 
a  rapid  and  certain  choice.  Why  this  toaster  against 
that  at  the  same  price  ?  The  more  she  sees,  the  more  un¬ 
certain  she  Incomes.  You  attempt  to  meet  this  with 
your  exjiert  demonstrators,' who  can  talk  with  conviction 
on  the  small  conveniences  and  the  hidden  excellences  of 
dififerent  devices ;  but  when  several  demonstratcjrs 
demonstrate  conflicting  excellences  the  confusion  of  the 
customer  ends  in  rapid  flight. 

Third,  your  extensive  advertising  certainly  familiar¬ 
izes  the  jiublic  with  your  name  and  makes  for  ease  of 
selling,  unless  the  customer  happens  to  bump  into  a  rival 
display  and  demonstrator  first.  Then  anything  may 
happen.  The  demonstrator  may  play  fair  and  sell  rival 
goods,  or  may  enter  into  a  rapid  sujiersales  argument, 
or  may  disparage  the  other  line  and  thus  cast  a  doubt 
over  electrical  goods  in  general  from  which  we  all  suffer. 
All  this  is  im|x)ssible  to  control. 

Fourth,  is  your  practice  of  naming  the  retail  price  in 
advance.  This  is  the  easy  way.  But  it  is  impossible 
from  the  point  of  view  of  really  good  merchandising — 
jiartly,  as  shown  above,  becau.se  the  costs  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  are  not  fixed,  but  wddely  different ;  more  especially, 
however,  because  the  naming  of  the  best  retail  price  is 
a  difficult  matter  and  cannot  lie  done  at  long  range. 

Utilities  Not  Good  ^Ierchandisers 

I  come  then  to  the  conclusion  that  your  .system  of  sell¬ 
ing  is  incompatible  with  the  liest  merchandi.sing  practice. 
It  may  be  effective  for  the  small  store  in  a  small  town. 
But  it  conflicts  fundamentally  with  the  necessities  of 
large  scale,  economical  and  efficient  merchandising  prac¬ 
tice.  And  a  more  effective  way  out  must  lie  found. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  burning  problem  of  public  utility  retailing  of  elec¬ 
trical  goods.  I  do  not  take  this  problem  of  com])etition 
as  seriously  as  some  of  my  colleagues,  for  it  has  lieen  my 
observation  that  the  public  utility  methods  of  merchan¬ 
dising  are  so  clumsy  that  they  cannot  be  a  menace  to  us. 
in  spite  of  their  many  advantages,  as  long  as  we  are  as 
expert  as  we  must  lie.  Moreover,  this  public  utility  com¬ 
petition  is  not  a  national  problem,  because  practices  vary 
widely  in  different  localities.  Even  were  it  dangerous.  I 
cannot  see  on  what  grounds  we  as  retailers  can  prevent 
jmblic  utilities  from  going  into  retailing  or  attempt  to 
dictate  to  them  what  their  policies  should  be.  -As  a 
matter  of  fact,  their  policies  can  often  be  compared  to 
existing  retail  policies,  even  if  these  are  unsound  and 
unsuccessful  policies. 

But  I  do  raise  one  question  with  all  earnestness  to 
those  who  guide  public  utility  policies.  As  I  take  it.  you 
are  interested  in  the  sale  of  electrical  goods,  not  for  their 
own  .sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  consumption 
of  energy.  If  this  is  the  case,  w'ould  you  not  be  wi.ser 
and  more  successful  if  you  studied  the  question  of  in¬ 
creasing  these  .sales  through  the  existing  retail  organiza¬ 
tions,  w’hose  outlets  are  widespread  and  well-established, 
rather  than  add  a  single  or  several  retail  outlets,  who.se 
.sales  are  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total?  Your  present 
methods  irritate  and  annoy  the  retailers  who  must  make 
their  living  out  of  distribution  alone.  Why  create  this 
ill  will  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  effective  to  study  how 
to  help  them  increase  their  distribution,  so  that  increased 
energy  will  be  consumed?  And  are  there  not  greater 
possibilities  of  such  increase  than  by  setting  up  a  rival 
distributing  system  of  your  own  ? 
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What’s  New 
About  Lamps' 

By  Frank  W.  Smith 

Chairman  Lamp  Committee 

During  1927  a  total  of  305.000.000  large  tung- 
I  sten-filament  lamps  were  sold  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  increase  of  3.7  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year’s  sales  as  compared  with  an  11.8  per 
cent  increase  of  1926  over  1925. 

In  addition,  12,600,000  large  carbon  lamps  were  sold 
in  1927,  of  which  about  22  j)er  cent  were  of  domestic 
manufacture  and  the  remaining  78  per  cent  were  im- 
}X)rted.  The  total  large  carbon  lamp  sales  in  1927  were 
31.8  per  cent  less  than  in  1926,  which  w’as  virtually  due 
entirely  to  the  decrease  in  imported  lamps.  The  sales  of 
domestic-made  large  carbon  lamps  have  remained  about 
constant  during  the  past  three  years,  something  less  than 
three  millions  each  year. 

Most  of  the  imported  carbon  lamps  are  sold  to  the 
|)ublic  through  the  5-cent  to  one-dollar  chain  stores,  so  it 
would  appear  that  the  considerable  reduction  in  the  sale 
of  these  lamps  is  largely  due  to  the  publicity  given  during 
the  past  year  on  the  “costly  bargain”  of  the  carbon  lamp 
to  the  home  user. 

The  figures  stated  above  do  not  include  miniature 
lamps,  such  as  those  used  for  flashlight,  Christmas-tree 
and  automobile  service.  These  data  are  as  follows: 


Miniature  Tungsten  Filament 
Flashlight . 

1926 

1927 

32,700,000 

116,300,000 

34,350,000 

4,990,000 

37,380,000 

116,500,000 

44,350,000 

6,900,000 

Automobile . 

Christmas  tree . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total  miniature  tungsten  filament. 
Miniature  Carbon  Filament 

Christmas  tree . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total  miniature  carbon  filament. . . 

188,340,000 

12,680,000 

1,030,000 

205,130,000 

13,415,000 

1,050,000 

13,710,000 

14,465,000 

Christmas-tree  lamps  are  generally  supplied  wdth  cur¬ 
rent  from  central-station  service,  and  as  the  current  con- 
Mimption  of  eight  of  these  miniature  lamps  is  the  equiva- 


FABLE  I— AVERAGE  LUMENS,  WATTS  AND  EFFICIENCY 
OF  LAMPS  SOLD  EXCLUDING  MINIATURE  LAMPS 


A. 


1925 

1926 

1927 

712.0 

57.6 

12.4 

747.0*  1 
59.6*  1 
12.5* 

732.0 

59.0 

12.4 

Average  watts . 

*  Corrected  1926  values. 


*  Abstract  of  report  presented  at  the  N.E.L.A.  convention, 
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lent  of  one  40- watt  lamp,  the  1927  miniature  Christmas- 
tree  lamp  sales  are  the  equivalent  in  watts  consumption 
of  about  7,250,000  40-watt  lamps,  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent  over  1926. 

Table  I  presents  the  average  lumens,  watts  and  effi¬ 
ciency  (lumens  per  watt)  of  large  lamps  sold  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  Table  II  presents  the  relative  de¬ 
mand  for  lamps  during  the  past  three  years,  divided  into 
voltage  groups.  Table  III  shows  the  relative  demand  for 
the  more  important  sizes  of  lamps  during  the  past  three 
years. 

The  average  light  output  of  street  series  lamps  sold 
in  1927  was  2,293  lumens,  slightly  less  than  that  of  the 
year  previous.  The  relative  demand  for  the  different 
sizes  and  ampere  ratings  of  street  series  lamps  during  the 
past  three  years  is  shown  in  Tables  IV  and  V. 

During  the  past  year  the  matter  of  voltage  standardi¬ 
zation  has  again  been  brought  prominently  to  the  fore 
through  a  revision  of  the  book  “Central  Station  Volt¬ 
ages,”  the  last  preceding  copy  of  which  was  issued  in 
1923.  The  1923  book  was  a  cumulation  of  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  for  several  successive  revisions  and 
showed  the  proper  lamp  voltage  for  a  total  of  14,639 
communities.  With  a  campaign  consisting  of  only  one 
original  letter  and  one  follow  up  letter,  the  committee 
received  information  for  publication  in  the  1928  book, 
covering  18,868  communities.  Of  the  towms  listed  in  the 
1923  book,  3,917  are  not  covered  in  the  recent  issue, 
because  the  company  supplying  did  not  respond  to  the 
committee’s  inquiry.  The  1928  issue  includes,  however. 
7,746  tow’ns  which  are  listed  f6r  the  first  time. 

The  greatly  increased  coverage  of  the  new  voltage  lx)ok 
is  due  in  part  to  the  greater  interest  of  the  industry  in 
the  matter  of  proper  voltage  conditions  and  in  part  to  the 
ramifications  of  the  large  systems,  some  of  which  re¬ 
ported  lists  of  communities  served  ranging  up  as  high  as 
500  towns.  Another  reason  for  the  greater  coverage  is 
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TABLE  II— DEMAND  BY  VOLTAGE  GROUPS,  PER  CENT 


1925 

1926  1 

1927 

1 1 5-volt  group . . 

88  8 

89.6*  1 

89.9 

230-volt  group . 

3.5 

3.3*  1 

3  2 

Street  «eries  group . 

1.5 

1.7* 

1.6 

Street  railway  group . 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

30-volt  and  60-volt  group . 

•  3.4 

3.1* 

3  1 

Miscellaneous . 

1.2 

0.8* 

0.8 

Total . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*  Corrected  1926  values. 


TABLE  IV— DEMAND  FOR  STREET  SERIES  LAMPS  BY 
SIZES,  PER  CENT  ' 


1925' 

1926 

1927 

Less  than  600  lumens . 

9.9 

'2  6 

.  1.6 

600  lumens . 

23.5 

18.3 

18.2 

800  lumens . 

.  7.7.. 

6.7 

7  1 

1000 lumens .  . 

’25.4 

30.0 

30.0 

2500lumens . 

12.2 

17.7 

17.7 

40001umens . 

8.9 

12.7 

12.3 

6000lumens . 

9.3 

9.8 

10  2 

10000  lumens . 

3. 1 

2.2 

2.0 

Miscellaneous . * . 

0.9 

Total . 

PIO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

TABLE  III— DEMAND  FOR  LAMPS  BY  SIZES,  PER  CENT 

1925 

1926 

1927 

10  watts . 

4.5 

3.8 

4  1 

1 5  watts . 

4  0 

5  0 

5.0 

25  watts . 

22  2 

20  4 

21.6 

40  watts . 

14.9 

15  2 

14.4 

50  watts  . 

18.4 

17.3 

16  5 

60  watts . 

8.9 

116 

12  7 

75  watts  . 

7.4 

4  9 

3.4 

100  watts . 

7.7 

9.5 

10  3 

1  8 

2  1 

2  4 

200  watts . 

2.8  . 

3  0 

3  0 

300-1000  warts . 

1.  1 

1.  1 

1.0 

Street  railway . . 

1.6 

1.5 

1  4 

Street  series . 

1.5 

1.3 

1.5 

Miscellaneous . 

3.2 

3.3 

2.7 

Total . 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

TABLE  V— DEMAND  FOR  STREET  SERIES  LAMPS  BY 
AMPERE  RATING,  PER  CENT 


1925 

1926 

1927 

4.0  amp . . 

5.1 

3.0 

3.5 

5. 5  amp . 

9.2 

3.9 

5  7 

6.  6  amp . 

60.  1 

64  4 

64  7 

7 . 5  amp . 

10.8 

10  1 

8  8 

Compensator . 

12.6 

18  4 

16  6 

Miscellaneous . 

2.2 

0.2 

0.7 

Total . 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

the  trend  in  recent  years  of  municipal  plants  to  sell  out 
to  private  companies  or  buy  their  energy  wholesale  from 
private  companies.  In  past  years  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  secure  voltage  information  from  municipal  plants. 

Table  VI  gives  a  detailed  statistical  summary  of 
the  new  voltage  book  as  well  as  a  comparison  with 
similar  data  for  1923.  The  outstanding  changes  with  re- 
sjK'ct  to  voltage  in  the  five  year  interval  are : 

1.  A  shift  of  approximately  20  ])er  cent  of  the  total 
volume  of  service  from  110  volts  to  115  volts. 

2.  An  increase  of  a])proximate1y  3  per  cent  in  the  jkt- 
centage  of  total  service  at  120  volts. 

3.  The  unification  at  one  voltage  for  the  entire  city  of 
over  50  |)er  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  service  in  cities 
formerly  supplied  at  more  than  one  of  the  three  standard 
voltages. 

4.  The  practical  disapjjearance  of  all  lighting  voltages 
other  than  110,  115  or  120  volts. 

In  order  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  relative 
status  of  the  three  principal  voltages,  the  populations 
of  the  communities  having  more  than  one  voltage  have 
l)een  alkKated  to  the  individual  voltages. 

The  object  of  compiling  the  voltage  book  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  as  far  as  ix)ssible  those  instances  where  too  high  a 
voltage  of  lamps  is  supplied.  The  di.sadvantages,  which 
are  well  known  to  the  com])anies  but  not  generally  known 
by  the  consumers,  resulting  from  operation  of  lamps  of 
too  high  a  voltage,  are: 

1.  The  customer  receives  less  light  and  at  a  greater 
cost  per  unit  of  light. 

2.  The  central  station  loses  kilowatt-hour  sales  due  to 
the  decrease  in  wattage  consumption  of  the  lamps. 

3.  The  manufacturer  and  dealer  lose  lamp  renewal 
sales. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  l)est  interest  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  that  only  lamps  of  proper  voltage  l)e  used.  A 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  of  the  harm  resulting 


from  using  lamps  of  improper  voltage  will  almost  in¬ 
variably  result  in  a  change  to  the  proper  voltage. 

The  voltage  book  has  been  distributed  broadcast 
throughout  the  electrical  industry  to  all  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors  of  lamps  so  that  they  may  have  comprehensive 
information  at  hand  as  to  voltage  of  lamps  which  should 
be  shipped  into  the  various  communities  they  supply. 
Coincident  with  this,  the  lamp  manufacturers  are  con¬ 
ducting  a  campaign  with  the  wholesale  distributors  to  the 


TABLE  VI— ALLOCATION  OF  POPULATIONS  TO 
INDIVIDUAL  VOLTAGES 


Voltage 

Approxin 
ative 
V’olume  0 
Service, 

late  Rel-  i 
Total 
f  Electric 
Per  Cent 

Change 

1923 

1928 

no . 

36  3 

15  9 

—20  4 

115 . 

40  9 

61  6 

-1-20.7 
-H  3  0 
—  2.6 
—  0  7 

120 . 

19  4 

22  4 

Odd  voltages  between  100  and  130. 
High  voltages,  200  and  above . 

2  7 

0.  7 

1  0.1 

Total . . 

100.0 

1  100  0 

end  that  their  full  co-operation  shall  be  rendered  in  sup¬ 
ply  of  proper  voltage  lamps. 

In  order  to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  this  whole  en¬ 
deavor,  it  is  necessary  that  the  local  retail  dealers  in 
lamps  be  in  harmony  with  the  central  station  in  the 
matter.  The  most  effective  |X)int  of  contact  with  the 
retail  dealer  on  this  subject  is  through  the  central  station. 
All  |X)ssible  angles  of  approach  to  the  problem  of  elimi¬ 
nating  wrong  voltage  of  lamps  will  have  been  covered  if 
each  central  station  gets  out  a  circular  letter  to  the  local 
dealers  advising  them  of  the  proper  lamp  voltage  and  of 
the  losses  in  case  a  higher  lamp  voltage  is  supplied. 
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Engineers  for  Economy 


Strive  to  get  more  out  of  investment  dollars. 
Outline  methods  for  planning  system  de¬ 
velopment.  News  of  engineering  activities 


By  E.  C.  Stone 

Chairman  Engineering  National  Section 


WHILE  there  have  been  no  radical  advances  in 
engineering^  ])ractices  during  the  past  year, 
analyses  of  the  work  of  the  various  committees 
show  definite  ])rogress  in  the  development  of  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  “more  system  capacity  i)er  dollar  of 
investment.” 

In  power  generation,  intensive  study  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  availability  for  service  of  installed  gener¬ 
ating  cajiacity.  Actual  ])erformance  data  covering  a 
large  number  of  both  steam  turbines  and  water  wheels 
over  a  period  of  years  have  been  analyzed  and  published 
in  serial  reports  of  the  prime  movers  and  hydraulic 
])ower  committees.  Obviously,  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
the  expectancy  of  outage  to  generating  machinery  will 
|)ermit  of  more  accurate  determination  of  the  installed 
capacity  necessary  to  carry  given  loads.  Because  of  the 
itn])ortant  part  of  the  total  system  investment  that  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  generating  capacity  this  is  an  important  item  in 
ov'er-all  system  costs. 

The  thermal  efficiency  of  |X)wer  generation  from 
steam  has  been  further  im])roved.  It  is  found,  however, 
that  the  maximum  efficiency  is  obtained  only  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increa.se  in  the  cost  of  the  plant.  Hence  the  cost 
of  fuel  and  the  operating  load  factors  expected  over  a 
lK*riod  of  years  will  have  a  vital  influence  on  design. 
W'here  the  lf)ad  factor  and  fuel  costs  are  low  it  does  not 
pay  to  design  for  the  l)est  possible  thermal  efficiency. 
'I'he  expression  “dollar  efficiency”  referring  to  the  plant 
IKrformance  which  will  give  the  lowest  over-all  cost  of 
energy  j)er  kilowatt-hour,  including  both  oi)erating  and 
fixed  charges,  is  coming  to  l)e  a  generally  used  term. 

Ixonomy  data  covering  one  year’s  oj>eration  of  ten 
rei)resentative  plants  for  pressures  from  310  to  1,200  lb. 
show  low'er  heat  consumption  for  the  higher  pressure 
stations,  but  there  is  a  greater  tendency  on  high  pressure 
to  scale  formation  and  more  attention  must  lie  given  to 
feed  water  treatment.  The  increa.sed  use  of  evaporators 
with  and  without  chemical  treatment  is  reported.  Air 
preheaters  for  temjieratures  varying  from  400  to  500 
deg.  F.  have  been  installed  with  good  results.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  single-pass  condensers  is  reported, 
notably,  in  connection  wdth  the  larger  turbine  units.  A 
comparison  of  the  amount  of  condensing  surface  per 
kilowatt  of  turbine  capacity  shows  0.91  sq.ft,  for  single¬ 
pass  condensers  as  against  1.22  for  those  having  more 
than  one  pass. 

The  use  of  pulverized  fuel,  both  in  utility  stations  and 
industrial  plants,  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  high  effi¬ 
ciencies  and  ratings  are  l)eing  reached.  A  number  of 

*Abstract  of  address  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic 
City,  June  4-8,  1928. 
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units  are  operating  l)etween  200,000  and  300,000  lb.  of 
steam  per  hour.  Automatic  combustion  control  is  giving 
valuable  results.  Stoker  capacities  are  l)eing  increased  to 
meet  the  demand  for  heat  radiation  per  square  foot  of 
available  space.  Water-cooled  walls  are  reducing  stoker 
and  furnace  maintenance  cost  and  slag  trouble.  Of  i)ar- 
ticular  interest  is  the  rejxjrt  on  jxjwer  station  l)etterment 
which  deals  with  the  problem  of  l)ettering  ojierating  con¬ 
ditions  in  existing  plants,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  maxi¬ 
mum  results  from  installed  equipment  l)efore  any  addi¬ 
tional  exi)enditures  are  made  for  improvements. 

Progress  is  reix)rted  in  the  commercialization  of  cer¬ 
tain  processes  for  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  a  numlier 
of  plants  are  Ijeing  located  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  most  notable  in  this  country  is  a  plant  near 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  operating  on  the  K.  G.  S.  system 
for  the  production  of  lump  fuel  and  gas  for  domestic 
use,  and  tars  and  oils.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New-  Jersey  has  obtained  the  American  rights  for  the 
Bergin’s  process  covering  the  production  of  synthetic 
petrol. 

Water  Power  Studied 

The  hydraulic  power  committee  has  been  giving 
special  attention  to  the  problem  of  forecasting  water 
supply  and  important  results  have  been  obtained.  While 
definite  conclusions  are  not  yet  available,  some  of  the 
methods  used  are  showing  surprising  accuracy  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  soon  lie  developed  to  such  a  degree 
of  reliability  as  will  make  practical  definite  forecasting 
of  water  supply  at  least  for  short  future  periods.  Water¬ 
wheel  testing  has  also  received  intensive  study.  The 
value  of  maintaining  accurate  measurements  of  water 
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consumption  is  emphasized  and  new  methods  have  been 
develo|K*d  whereliy  such  measurements  can  be  olitained 
at  jiractically  any  installation. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  advanced  planning  of 
system  development,  the  electrical  apparatus  committee 
has  set  up  a  sub-committee  to  deal  with  the  fundamental 
])lanning  of  systems.  Last  year  a  tabulation  of  pre¬ 
ferred  system  voltage  ratings  was  published  and  a  survey 
is  now  under  way  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  pro¬ 
posed  voltages  are  in  use  or  acceptable.  This  subject  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  joint  committee  with  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers’  Association,  whose  business 
it  is  to  submit  definite  recommendation  for  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  system  voltages.  This  step  will  logically  follow 
that  made  several  years  ago  when  standard  utilization 
voltages  were  established. 

The  interconection  of  major  power  systems  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  progress  during  the  year.  The  definite  ad¬ 
vantages  of  interconnection  are  coming  to  be  more  clearly 
recognized  to  be  increased  reliability  of  service  and  more 
efficient  use  of  generating  capacity  installed.  Intercon¬ 
nection  is  not  resulting  in  transmission  of  power  over 
long  distances,  but  is  rather  making  it  possible  for  ad¬ 
jacent  systems  to  utilize  each  other’s  facilities  to  mutual 
advantage.  While  the  economies  of  interconnection 
represent  a  large  amount  of  dollars  all  told,  it  is  probable 
that  they  do  not  bring  to  the  companies  to  which  they 
are  available  a  saving  in  overall  cost  of  power  of  more 
than  3  per  cent  to  5  per  cent. 

There  are  now  twenty  alternating-current  low-voltage 
networks  in  operation.  This  type  of  system  provides 
higher  grade  service  for  densely  loaded  urban  areas  at  a 
substantially  lower  cost  than  is  possible  by  other  methods, 
and  is  accordingly  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  method  of  alternating  current  distribution  for  dense 
loads.  A  comprehensive  study  of  motor  operation  on 
networks  in  service  indicates  clearly  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  development  of  a  new  line  of  200-volt 
motors  for  network  use.  The  starting  of  large  motors 
on  networks  is  being  taken  care  of  by  step  starters  which 
provide  for  building  up  the  starting  current  by  definite 
ampere  steps  at  definite  time  intervals. 

I'he  problem  of  short  circuit  interruption  is  still  in  the 
foreground,  and  while  improvements  in  design  have 
brought  about  better  ^performance  of  circuit  breakers, 
this  situation  is  still  far  from  satisfactory.  An  intensive 
investigation  of  the  oil  circuit  breaker  problem  has  been 
undertaken  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Edison  Illuminating  Companies.  The  Engineering  Na¬ 
tional  Section  is  participating  in  this  investigation  through 
official  reipresentation  on  the  Edison’s  Association  com¬ 
mittee. 

A  special  committee  on  system  testing  of  oil  circuit 
breaker  interrujpting  capacities  has  developed  a  standard 
testing  ])rocedure  and  three  major  companies  have 
already  completed  series  of  tests  under  this  procedure. 
Comparisons  of  test  results  on  different  systems  are 
thus  possible. 

The  problem  of  short-circuit  control  also  is  Ipeing  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  angle  of  definitely  limiting  the  maxi¬ 
mum  values  of  current  through  system  design.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  principles  employed  is  the  paralleling 
of  various  generators  through  remote  substations  instead 
of  over  the  bus  in  the  station  in  which  they  are  located, 
thus  inteqxpsing  line  impedance  between  units. 

Two  field  investigations  are  under  way  relating  to  the 
behavior  of  insulating  oil  in  service  in  transformers  and 


oil  circuit  breakers,  one  dealing  with  handling  and  treat¬ 
ing  methods  and  the  other  with  oil  deterioration.  It  is 
expected  that  much  needed  experience  data  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  which  should  result  in  substantial  improvements  in 
methods  of  handling  oil. 

During  the  past  year  manufacturers  of  motors  and  all 
appliances,  except  washing  machines,  have  agreed  with 
the  N.E.L.A.  and  A.E.I.C.  to  the  adoption  after  Jan.  1. 
1929,  of  a  new  line  of  fractional  horsepower  motors  with 
.substantially  improved  characteristics  as  to  efficiency. 
])ower  factor  and  starting  current.  The  use  of  the  new 
motors  should  help  materially  to  solve  the  problem  of 
voltage  fluctuations,  particularly  in  houses  not  adequately 
wired. 

Temperature  Rating  Used 

Further  progress  has  been  made  in  establishing  the 
principle  of  total  temperature  rating  of  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  first  step  was  taken  when  provision  was  made  for 
increasing  the  rating  of  general  purpose  motors  for  a 
temperature  rise  of  50  deg.  C.  by  multiplying  the  40  deg. 
rating  by  a  service  factor.  Now,  through  the  efforts  of 
our  representatives  on  the  standards  committee  of  the 
A.I.E.E.,  it  is  expected  that  a  basis  will  soon  be  adopted 
for  the  operation  of  transformers  at  loads  above  the 
standard  rating  when  the  ambient  temperature  is  below 
the  40  deg.  C.  standard.  Appreciable  economic  gain  to 
the  industry  will  inevitably  result. 

The  overhead  systems  committee  has  centered  its 
activities  around  an  intensive  study  to  determine  the  liest 
]X)ssible  design  for  overhead  line  structures.  A  survey  of 
the  entire  country  is  being  made  to  determine  from  actual 
experience  the  wind  and  ice  loads  to  which  overhead 
lines  are  subjected.  The  committees  of  the  Geographical 
Divisions  are  actively  co-operating  in  this  work.  Supjile- 
menting  the  results  of  actual  experience,  an  exhaustive 
experimental  investigation  is  being  carried  on  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  A  special  wood  pole  line  has  been 
erected  which  is  being  subjected  to  a  wide  range  of  wind 
and  ice  loading.  Accurate  measurements  of  the  stresses 
developed  are  taken  and  recorded.  It  is  proposed  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  investigation  next  year.  ‘ 

A  thoroughgoing  study  of  rural  line  design  and  con¬ 
struction  has  been  practically  completed  by  the  overhead 
systems  committee,  which  will  soon  publish  a  serial  re¬ 
port  on  recommended  practices.  This  will  reflect  the 
combined  experience  and  judgment  of  the  best  engineers 
in  the  country  and  should  become  the  future  standard  for 
this  class  of  construction. 

The  underground  systems  committee  reports  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  on  voltages  as  low  as  11,000  of  three-phase 
installations  of  three  single-conductor  cables  in  single 
large  ducts.  A  comparative  analysis  of  the  cost  of  three 
1  ,()00,000-circ.mil  single-conductor  cables  in  one  duct 
with  three  three-conductor  350,000-circ.mil  cables  in 
separate  ducts,  both  designed  to  carry  the  same  load, 
indicates  a  saving  on  the  former  over  the  latter  of  59 
])er  cent  in  duct  system  and  25  per  cent  in  cable. 
Furthermore,  the  enormously  higher  dielectric  strength 
of  single-conductor  cable  as  compared  with  three-con¬ 
ductor  cable  has  been  definitely  established.  Installation 
of  metal-shielded  conductor  cables  are  increasing.  At  the 
end  of  1927  there  were  104  miles  of  this  cable  in  oper¬ 
ation  without  cable  or  joint  trouble,  as  compared  with  22 
miles  in  1926.  Duct  sections  1,000  ft.  in  length  are  being 
successfully  used,  thus  effecting  a  reduction  in  manhole 
and  joint  costs. 
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correspondence  course  which  will  l)e  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  material  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  new  employees  as  meter  testers 
or  to  perform  other  duties  in  meter  de¬ 
partments,  and  for  others  desiring  a  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  of  meters  and  metering. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  inductive 
co-ordination  committee  has  performed 
an  outstanding  service  in  crystallizing  the 
basic  problems  of  inductive  co-ordina¬ 
tion  with  the  communication  circuits  and 
in  training  the  engineers  of  member  com¬ 
panies  on  this  important  subject.  The 


The  research  into  the  properties  of 
paper-insulated  cable  has  been  continued 
and  further  progress  made.  The  purpose 
of  this  research  is  to  develop  the  facts 
necessary  to  make  possible  the  writing  of 
specifications  which  will  cover  the  re- 
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'I'he  problem  of  voltage  regulation  at  the  customer’s 
service  is  demanding  more  consideration  as  the  practice 
of  combined  light  and  power  circuits  develops  and  the 
variety  in  types  and  characteristics  of  utilization  appa¬ 
ratus  increases.  Voltage  regulation  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  over-all  distribution  system  costs.  It  has  been 
generally  held  that  incandescent  lamps  require  very  close 
voltage  regulation  and  in  many  systems  no  expense  has 
l)een  sjiared  to  maintain  a  very  narrow  voltage  range  on 
the  circuits  carrying  lighting  service.  Actual  experience 
indicates,  however,  that  such  close  regulation  is  scarcely 
justified  and  a  trend  toward  broader  regulation  is  noted 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  distribution  cost. 

The  voltage  regulation  problem  involves  two  factors ; 
First,  the  maximum  and  minimum  range  of  voltage,  with 
the  gradual  variation  between  these  limits  as  determined 
by  magnitude  of  load,  length  of  line,  size  of  wire  and 
voltage  impressed ;  second,  quick  fluctuations  in  voltage 
which  are  caused  by  the  operation  of  individual  pieces 
of  apparatus,  as  for  example  the  starting  of  motors.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  by  improving  system  regulation 
is  the  most  costly  in  many  cases. 

A  si)ecific  case  at  hand  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
<lemand  unreasonal)ly  close  regulation  is  found  in  the 
alternating-current  radio  sets  now  coming  into  general 
use.  On  account  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  alternating- 
current  tubes  to  voltage  variation,  considerable  expense 
and  complication  is  required  in  the  design  of  sets  of  this 
type  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  service  voltages  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact 
that  the  cost  of  providing  for  this  range  of  voltage  in  the 
radio  equipment  is  insignificant  compared  to  what  it 
would  cost  the  power  industry  to  provide  all  over  the 
country  service  voltages  w’ithin  a  sufficiently  narrow 
range  so  that  regulating  equipment  would  not  be  required 
on  the  radio  set. 

Fi  tl’rk  Conditions 

L<Kiking  forward  to  future  conditions,  the  trend  of 
which  is  clearly  shown,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  “more  system  capacity  per  dollar  of  investment” 
because  of  the  increasingly  inqiortant  part  that  fixed 
charges  are  playing  in  the  total  cost  of  electric  pow'er 
service.  Heretofore  a  major  factor  in  the  economies  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  power  industry  has  been  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  efficiency  of  fuel  consumption.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cost  of  generation  has  become  such  a  small  part 
of  the  total  cost  of  service  that  it  is  necessary  to  look 
elsewhere  for  further  major  economies,  and  the  system 
investment  offers  the  greatest  field  of  opportunity  in 
which  to  find  them.  In  the  past  attention  has  been  cen¬ 
tered  in  reducing  fuel  and  other  ojierating  costs.  In  the 
future  it  w'ill  be  devoted  particularly  to  economical  sys¬ 
tem  design  and  control  of  construction  costs. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  power  industry  will  spend  more 
money  in  the  next  ten  years  than  in  any  past  like  period. 
It  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  more  exacting  .service  re- 
(juirements  than  ever  before,  and  will  be  under  greater 
economic  pressure  so  that  more  careful  attention  will 
have  to  be  given  to  every  dollar  spent.  These  are  the 
engineer’s  problems  and  are  more  difficult  than  those 
which  have  confronted  him  in  the  past.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  an  important  executive  problem  to  be  worked  out  in 
recruiting  and  training  the  necessary  engineering  talent 
and  in  providing  an  organization  to  enable  it  to  ade¬ 
quately  function.  To  meet  these  more  exacting  require¬ 
ments  the  engineer  must  develop  himself  into  a  “scien¬ 
tific  business  man.”  His  job  starts  with  getting  solutions 


to  the  physical  problems  but  by  no  means  ends  there. 
He  must  be  a  good  business  man,  a  salesman,  a  diplomat 
and  “must  play  with  the  team”  if  he  is  to  deal  success¬ 
fully  with  those  men  with  whom  he  must  deal  if  his  plans 
are  to  materialize.  Just  to  the  extent  to  which  he  antic¬ 
ipates  executive  judgment,  which  must  be  based  on 
organization,  commercial  and  public  relations  viewpoints 
as  well  as  on  engineering,  to  exactly  that  extent  does  he 
liecome  a  more  valuable  man  to  his  company  and  him¬ 
self,  and  put  himself  in  line  for  bigger  things. 


Codes  and  Standards* 

By  Irvin  W.  Day 
Chairman  Codes  and  Standards  Committee 

OUR  obligation  to  the  public  in  the  supply  of  a  neces¬ 
sary  service  requires  that  w’e  weigh  with  impartiality 
and  a  fearless  devotion  to  our  public  trust  the  fixing  of 
rules  and  the  adoption  of  standards  for  the  conduct  of 
our  business.  We  w  ant  wise  and  reasonable  rules — rules 
that  are  based  on  good,  sound  business  economics — rules 
that  have  always  the  best  interests  of  the  public  at  heart. 
Therefore,  having  in  mind  the  final  costs,  in  the  rendi¬ 
tion  of  our  service  to  the  public  and  for  which  we  in 
the  end  are  responsible,  it  is  neces.sary  that  we  follow 
most  intimately  the  formulation  of  codes  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  standards  for  the  conduct  of  our  business. 

The  work  of  our  committee  during  the  past  year  has 
been  largely  concerned  with  co-ordinating  the  activities 
of  the  N.E.L.A.  with  the  work  and  activities  of  other 
associations  or  groups.  Harmonious  relationships  have 
been  established  and  effective  work  started  toward  the 
elimination  of  confusion  in  standardization  matters. 
Much  wasted  time  and  effort  are  still  caused  by  the 
multiplicity  of  standardizing  agencies.  Attention  was 
called  to  this  situation  in  our  report  last  year.  There 
apj^ears  to  be  a  wholesome  desire  on  the  part  of  every 
one  to  simplify  standardization  procedure,  but  prestige, 
brought  about  through  years  of  contact  or  control,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  barrier  to  real  progress.  While  the 
light  and  power  companies  are  not  standardizing  agencies 
and  have  no  direct  responsibility  as  such,  their  interests 
and  those  of  the  public  they  serve  are  indirectly  affected 
by  everything  that  is  done  along  these  lines.  They  are 
perhaps  more  directly  affected  by  formulation  of  codes 
and  should  take  a  serious  intere.st  in  their  development. 

W’e  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  member  com¬ 
panies  the  importance  of  recent  code  developments.  We 
earnestly  recommended  that  the  executives  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  companies  impress  uixin  jheir  engineering  and  oper¬ 
ating  organizations  the  necessity  of  becoming  familiar 
with  both  the  safety  and  fire  codes  as  well  as  the  various 
other  codes  which  affect  construction  and  operating 
methods  of  the  power  companies.  Lack  of  interest  or 
lack  of  familiarity  with  these  matters  may  involve  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  by  the  power  com¬ 
panies,  and  it  is  most  important  that  each  company  desig¬ 
nate  some  one  in  its  organization  to  follow  particularly 
matters  relating  to  codes.  It  would  be  well  that  N.E.L.A. 
headquarters  be  advised  as  to  the  person  so  designated 
to  the  end  that  closer  co-operation  may  be  established 
between  association  headquarters  and  the  member  com¬ 
panies  on  matters  affecting  new  codes  as  well  as  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  existing  codes. 

*  Re  port  presented  at  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  City,  June 
4-8,  1928. 
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National  Engineering  Work* 

Why  a  headquarters  engineering  staff  is 
needed.  Work  of  staff  outlined.  Relations 
with  other  organizations.  Progress  notable 

By  H.  S.  Bennion 

Director  of  Engineering  N.E.L.A. 


The  National  Electric 
Light  Association  had 
been  organized  thirty- 
five  years  before  an  engineer 
was  placed  on  its  staff.  This 
happened  about  eight  years 
ago.  Today  it  has  seventeen 
engineers,  and  these  are 
spread  out  rather  thin  over 
the  field  they  are  supposed  to 
cover. 

The  question  arises  as  to 
why,  after  getting  along 
thirty-five  years  without  an 
engineering  staff,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  should  need  such  a  big 
one  now.  There  are  two  pri¬ 
mary  reasons  for  this.  The 
first  is  that  physical  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  have  expanded 
so  greatly  that  the  various 
elements  bump  into  each 
other  much  more  persistently 
than  they  used  to.  This  is 
the  case  on  the  surface  of 
the  grou  n  d ,  underground, 
in  the  air  and  in  the  ether. 

We  have  not  the  elbow 
room  we  used  to  enjoy. 

Fields  of  interrelation  and 
interdependence  have  multiplied.  In  the  past  five 
years  the  expansion  of  our  electric  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  has  equaled  the  total  growth  of  the  preceding  forty 
years. 

The  second  reason  for  the  engineering  staff  is  to  be 
found  in  the  recent  and  rapid  growth  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  particularly  national  organizations  of  an  industrial, 
technical  and  governmental  character.  The  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  alone  has  added  some  eighty-five  bureaus, 
commissions  and  boards  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
According  to  the  Domestic  Commerce  Series  of  the 
Dejiartment  of  Commerce  and  reports  of  the  National 
Research  Council  there  are  about  1.500  trade  associa¬ 
tions  in  America.  There  are  120  important  technical 
and  scientific  associations  and  some  600  small  and  highly 
specialized  organizations  of  this  character.  I  have  taken 
no  account  of  civic,  political,  patriotic  and  religious 
societies,  though  any  of  these  may  undertake  work  hav- 

*Address,  “The  Purposes  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Staff”  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  City, 
June  4-8,  1928. 


ing  an  important  bearing  on 
the  development  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  industry. 
There  are  also  many  coriK>ra- 
tions  of  national  scope,  such 
as  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  etc. 

The  building  up  of  our 
staff  has  lagged  a  goodly  dis¬ 
tance  behind  the  parallel 
development  of  these  other 
organizations  and  l)ehind  the 
growth  of  the  business  w'e 
serve.  To  our  credit,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  our  discredit,  we  have 
not  taken  the  initiative  in  fur¬ 
thering  national  work  of  this 
character.  We  have  rather 
consistently  waited  to  l)e 
pushed  by  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  more  work. 
The  appointment  of  an  engi¬ 
neer  to  serve  on  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  came  years 
after  the  large  and  efficient 
Bell  Telephone  systems  had 
become  seriously  concerned 
with  inductive  interference. 
Even  today  our  force  of 
twelve  engineers  devoting  itself  to  the  joint  research  and 
development  program  of  the  N.E.L.A.  and  Bell  Telephone 
systems  is  small  compared  to  the  force  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  devoted  to  the  study 
of  this  joint  problem.  Inductive  co-ordination  work 
undertaken  jointly  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  acids  to  the  task  of  this  comparatively  small 
force  of  ours. 

The  growth  of  the  movement  for  standardization  and 
codification  and  the  turning  by  regulatory  bodies  toward 
the  development  of  specificational  rulings  governing  the 
public  utilities  has  been  the  second  important  factor  in 
contributing  to  the  size  of  the  engineering  staff. 

A  third  factor  has  l)een  the  administrative  burden 
coming  to  the  officers  of  the  Engineering  National  Sec¬ 
tion  and  its  committees  as  a  natural  result  of  the  size 
of  the  association  and  of  its  consequence  in  the. world  of 
affairs.  As  I  stated  liefore,  our  physical  structures  have 
doubled  in  extent  in  the  past  five  years,  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  corres|x>nding  increase  in 
our  im|K)rtance  to  the  general  welfare. 


H.  S.  Bennion 
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The  fourth  factor  in  contributing  to  the  job  of  the 
engineering  staff  has  l)een  the  demand  for  more  research 
and  survey  work  by  the  association.  To  date  this  de¬ 
mand  has  generally  come  to  a  head  when  relations  with 
other  organizations  disclosed  the  need  for  certain  specific 
information. 

The  foregoing  are  the  major  reasons  for  the  engineer¬ 
ing  staff.  I)evelo])ments  such  as  radio,  aviation,  etc., 
have  just  added  so  much  to  the  job. 

Joint  Work  Basic 

The  inference  could  well  be  drawn  from  the  fore¬ 
going  that  we  have  strengthened  our  organization  for 
purely  selfish  purposes ;  that  each  time  we  saw  our  inter¬ 
ests  seriously  threatened  we  have  built  up  the  home 
guard  to  drive  out  the  invader  from  our  preserves. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  is  this  element  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  engineering  staff,  it  is  thd  minor  element. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  organized  to  take  on  addi¬ 
tional  work  as  it  has  liecome  "patent  that  such  organiza¬ 
tion  on  our  part  was  badly  needed  in  the  general  scheme 
of  things.  The  product  which  w’e  generate  and  distribute 
has  become  the  lifeblood  of  the  country.  It  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  or  extremely  important  factor  in  most  of  the 
activities  of  the  various  important  elements  of  the  entire 
nation.  Our  physical  structures  occupy  large  areas  and 
have  characteristics  of  great  moment  to  others.  The  tele¬ 
phone  companies  do  not  now  and  never  have  feared  our 
organizing  to  tackle  the  inductive  co-ordination  prob¬ 
lem.  They  have  welcomed  it.  They  hoped  for  such 
action  on  our  part  long  before  we  acted.  They  have 
appreciated  very  clearly  for  a  long  time  that  in  a  field 
so  technical  and  intangible  real  progress  could  only  be 
made  through  co-operative  effort  and  that  the  better 
organized  we  were  in  this  respect  the  more  able  would 
we  be  to  co-operate. 

And  who  loses  by  such  co-operative  effort?  No  one 
does.  The  benefit  is  general.  The  two  utilities  directly 
concerned  gain  by  this  process  because  they  are  left 
just  as  free  to  reach  their  customers  and  to  sell  their 
respective  services  as  the  natural  laws  of  induction  will 
l)ermit.  They  avoid  the  unnecessary  losses  which  are 
lx)und  to  occur  w'here  artificial  barriers  or  arbitrary  con¬ 
ventions  are  imjxised  by  an  outside  referee.  The  state 
regulatory  bodies  are  relieved  of  the  thankless  task  of 
laying  down  arbitrary  rules  governing  a  highly  complex 
relation.  The  courts  are  freed  from  endless  technical 
testimony  and,  most  of  all,  the  public  is  served  without 
long  delays  and  at  a  minimum  over-all  expense. 

The  importance  of  standardization  and  simplification 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  is  so  well  appre¬ 
ciated  that  elaboration  on  the  point  is  not  warranted. 
It  sometimes  is  not  appreciated,  however,  that  real  pro¬ 
gress  in  standardization  is  not  made  by  fiat,  law  or 
arbitrary  ruling,  but  only  by  co-oi)erative  and  diligent 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  important  ]>arties  concerned. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  highly  technical  fields. 
The  concerted  effort  of  the  electric  light  and  |X)wer  in¬ 
dustry  in  developing  electrical  standards  represents  an 
enormous  contribution  toward  the  public  good.  This 
work  could  scarcely  be  accomplished  without  our 
organized  assistance.  Our  exjiert  technicians  who  devote 
in  the  aggregate  countless  man-hours  to  this  particular 
work  render  a  great  public  service,  and  this  service  is 
just  as  imixirtant  to  the  public  welfare  whether  they  are 
furthering  a  sound  proposal  or  opj)osing  an  unsound 
or  premature  standard. 

In  the  fields  of  safety  affairs  the  same  general  state¬ 


ments  are  equally  true.  Real  progress  in  minimizing  firt* 
and  casualty  hazards  resulting  from  the  use  of  electricity 
can  only  be  had  with  the  help  of  an  organized  electric- 
light  and  power  industry.  The  co-operation  of  the  engi¬ 
neers  who  design  and  install  power  generating  and  dis¬ 
tributing  plants,  who  establish  the  operating  methods  of 
the  large  systems,  and  who  train  and  direct  the  operating 
personnel  is  essential  to  any  safety  program,  not  only 
in  the  development  of  codes,  regulations  and  ordinances 
but  in  the  further  extension  and  ])erfection  of  the 
arrangements  for  preventing  fires  and  accidents.  The 
establishment  of  rules  and  requirements  without  their 
initiatory  and  helpful  participation  is  bound  to  result  in 
ineffective,  possibly  dangerous  and  unnecessarily  burden¬ 
some  requirements.  The  public  w’ill  not  be  well  served. 
It  probably  will  not  be  adequately  protected  in  important 
parts,  and  it  will  be  unnecessarily  burdened  by  other 
specifications. 

This  general  elaboration  can  be  shortened  by  stating 
that  in  the  modem  scheme  of  things  the  organized  effort 
of  each  important  industry  is  essential  to  the  efficient 
promotion  of  the  public  welfare. 

Joint  Work  Slow  But  Important 

In  the  carrying  out  of  an  extensive  joint  development 
and  research  program  it  is  only  natural  that  there  should 
be  a  long  interval  between  first  obtaining  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  field  and  the  final  issuance  of  a  mutually 
acceptable  report  to  the  industry.  The  latest  research 
data  are,  however,  being  applied  rather  generally  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  the  solution  of  inductive  co-ordina¬ 
tion  problems  through  the  participation  of  our  staff 
engineers  and  those  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  in  the  handling  of  current  cases. 
This  knowledge  is  also  made  available  and  put  to  use 
through  the  large  number  of  power  engineers  serving  on 
the  joint  development  and  research  sub-committees  and 
on  the  inductive  co-ordination  committee.  In  other 
words,  we  are  now  cashing  in  on  our  research  work  and 
have  been  for  some  time.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
we  have  a  working  knowledge  of  this  particular  rela¬ 
tionship. 

In  co-operating  with  the  sub-committee  on  loading  and 
strength  of  aerial  lines  the  staff  has  contacted  with  the 
Weather  Bureau  stations  and  with  a  number  of  member 
corr^panies  throughout  the  country  in  furtherance  of  the 
program  for  obtaining  records  of  glaze  storms.  A  staff 
engineer  covered  parts  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  in  collecting  records  of  the  older  pole 
lines.  Contact  was  also  maintained  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  which  is  being  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  as  a  part  of  this  general  research  project, 
to  facilitate  the  procurement  of  instruments  which  can 
be  used  in  the  work. 

At  the  request  of  one  of  our  larger  member  companies, 
we  have  collaborated  in  the  specification  to  accompany 
a  joint  use  contract.  This  agreement,  as  I  understand, 
is  now  being  put  to  use  between  the  companies  of  the  Bell 
System  and  the  subsidiaries  of  this  power  company. 
The  specifications  are  available  for  the  information  of 
other  companies.  It  is  hoped  that  after  a  trial  of  two 
or  more  years  this  agreement  and  the  specification  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  action  in  this  field  by  the  joint  gen¬ 
eral  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficient  public  service  in  the  whole  utility  field  that  so 
far  as  possible  the  utilities  should  work  out  among  them¬ 
selves  the  specifications  governing  their  respective  joint 
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relations  and  that  regulatory  requirenients  and  codes  cov¬ 
ering  these  matters  should  be  confined  to  statements  of 
principles  and  to  the  laying  down  of  general  rules.  This 
makes  for  flexibility  without  sacrificing  safety  and  per¬ 
mits  keeping  construction  practices  closer  abreast  of  the 
advancing  knowledge  of  the  art.  To  bring  this  about 
the  utilities  must  demonstrate  that  they  are  able  to  govern 
their  inter-relations  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  benefit  of  the  public.  When  we  have 
made  this  demonstration,  we  can  then  ask  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  specificational  matter  from  national  codes  and 
from  state  rules.  Should  this  be  effected,  the  necessity 
for  frequent  revisions  of  codes  and  state  rules  would  l)e 
largely  eliminated. 

I)uring  the  year  we  have  participated  in  hearings  be¬ 
fore  state  commissions  engaged  in  the  formulation  of 
regulations  governing  overhead  construction  in  Maine, 
Iowa  and  Idaho.  My  assistant,  Mr.  Campbell,  through 
familiarity  with  the  provisions  of  rules  in  a  great  many 
states  and  through  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Safety 
Code  and  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  utility  services 
in  the  fields  of  joint  relations,  can  be  of  great  assistance 
in  the  formulation  of  state  rules  and,  in  my  opinion, 
can  render  an  important  public  service  in  making  his 
broad  knowledge  of  this  particular  subject  available 
throughout  the  country.  This  endeavor  aids  in  the  devel- 
opment  of  sound  rules  since  profit  is  had  from  the 
experience  of  others. 

We  have  assisted  the  oil  burner  sub-committee  of  the 
general  merchandising  committee  in  making  a  survey  of 
the  extent  of  use  and  the  characteristics  of  the  oil  burner. 
We  hope  to  assist  in  more  such  surveys.  Our  industry 
must  take  a  leaf  from  the  Gas  Association  and  conduct 
research  projects  in  the  field  of  utilization  to  determine 
with  more  precision  the  fields  of  use  for  our  product  and 
the  limits  within  which  it  can  successfully  compete  with 
other  products.  These  are  matters  of  concern  to  the 
engineer  as  well  as  to  the  sales  force.  Our  industry 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  getting  business. 

We  have  assisted  the  s|)ecial  committee  on  the  mark-  • 
ing  and  lighting  of  airways  with  a  view  of  keeping  the 
industry  informed  of  the  developments  in  that  field  and 
in  an  effort  to  aid  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  its 
desire  to  obtain  central  station  power  for  airway  beacons 
and  for  landing  fields.  A  survey  was  made  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  number  of  member  companies  in  furnishing 
such  service  and  in  dealing  with  the  problems  presented 
by  the  developement  of  airports  at  the  larger  towns 
and  cities. 

Codes  a.\d  Standards 

In  the  field  of  codes  and  standards  we  have  been 
particularly  active.  My  assistant,  Mr.  Maxwell,  has  made 
it  a  point  to  cover  all  meetings  of  the  American  Engi¬ 
neering  Standards  Committee,  of  its  electrical  advisory 
committee,  of  the  electrical  committee  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  and  to  attend  meetings  of 
the  larger  inspectors  asscK'iations.  In  addition,  we  have 
participated  in  numerous  miscellaneous  meetings  and 
conferences  where  code  matters  were  involved.' 

With  the  present  state  of  organization  in  the  field  of 
standardization,  as  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this 
talk,  it  becomes  mandatory  that  our  association  have  a 
message  center,  so  to  s])eak,  to  which  all  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  field  of  codes  and 
standards  is  reported.  This  center  must  also  l)e  a 
historian’s  office  from  which  the  continuous  record  of 
any  standardizing  movement  can  be  had.  This  need  my 


office  has  been  directed  to  fill.  Since  it  is  lieiug  depended 
upon  for  this  purpose,  it  becomes  more  and  more  essential 
that  individuals  and  committees  engaged  on  standardiza¬ 
tion  projects  keep  headquarters  posted  on  developments 
relating  to  their  assignments. 

I  need  not  enumerate  here  the  machinery  set-up  and 
the  procedure  adopted  by  our  association  for  handling 
its  share  of  the  standardization  load.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  there  are  150  current  standardization  projects  in 
which  we  are  participating.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
call  your  attention  to  one  point  that  those  of  you  who 
have  not  seen  hard  service  in  the  standardization  mill 
may  overlook.  Our  association  machinery  is  big  and  slow 
moving.  As  an  industry  we  are  notorious  for  having 
divided  views  on  questions — technical  and  jxilicy.  Among 
the  numerous  standardizing  bodies  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  certain  of  the  projects  are  moving  compar¬ 
atively  fast.  Our  association  must  act  quickly  or  forever 
hold  its  i^eace.  We  on  the  staff  in  our  role  of  maintain¬ 
ing  routine  contact  are  like  sentries  on  out[XDst  duty  and 
frequently  must  decide  whether  there  is  time  to  call  up 
the  main  body  to  attack  the  question  at  issue  or  whether 
we  ourselves  mu.st  engage  it  with  the  limited  force  at 
hand.  In  other  words,  it  often  hapj^ens  that  we  must 
take  the  initiative,  procure  an  answer  quickly  and  give 
it  authoritatively,  sometimes  making  commitments  of  im¬ 
portance  on  our  own  responsibility.  These  are  emer¬ 
gency  actions  and  I  call  attention  to  them  because  our 
motives  might  be  misunderstood  and  l)ecause  their  occur¬ 
rence  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  keeping  headquarters 
posted  in  matters  bearing  on  codes  and  standards  so  as 
to  reduce  the  chance  of  our  giving  the  wrong  answer 
in  such  a  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  tasks,  which  we 
have  with  us  more  or  less  all  the  time  and  which  form  the 
main  grist  of  the  work  of  the  Engineering  Staff,  there 
are  multifarious  duties  -that  come  to  hand  from  many 
quarters.  These  are  too  numerous  and  too  fleeting  in 
character  to  warrant  enumeration.  Since  engineering 
forms  the  foundation  of  our  business,  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  there  are  points  arising  from  time  to  time  uixjn 
which  engineering  comment  is  useful  to  management. 
Our  rule  of  conduct  on  the  Engineering  Staff  is  to  make 
ourselves  generally  useful  by  contributing  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  common  good. 


Essentials  of  Industrial  Relations* 

By  Homer  E.  Niesz 

Contacts  with  the  individual  customer  occurring 
at  best  but  a  few  times  a  year,  and  including  all  the 
elements  of  personality,  may  easily  create  bitter  hos¬ 
tility,  irritation,  passing  satisfaction  or  even  occasionally 
lasting  enthusiasm,  depending  u|X)n  the  character,  intelli¬ 
gence,  appearance,  manner  and  genuine  desire  to  serve 
which  the  employer  manifests.  These  statements,  em¬ 
phatically  true  of  face-to-face  contacts,  are.  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  but  an  equally  im|X)rtant  degree,  also  applicable  to 
contacts  by  correspondence  and  by  telephone.  Improved 
performance,  it  would  seem,  can  only  result  from  specific 
training,  critical  supervision  and  regular  measurement  of 
personal  service  given.  These  three  lines  of  advance 
require  full  recognition  of  the  suj^ervisor’s  responsibility 
for  training  in  his  group. 

*From  report  of  customer  relations  committee  presented  at 
the  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  City,  June  4-8  1928. 
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Government 
in  Industry 


•Lax  public  interest  in  government  pro¬ 
duces  critical  business  reactions.  Obli¬ 
gations  of  industry  and  of  government 


By  John  E.  Edgerton 

President  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


WHAT  has  l)een  taking  place  in  your  particular 
industry  and  in  the  general  field  of  public  utility 
is  only  an  acute  local  manifestation  of  a  general 
tendency  of  government.  It  is  a  cutaneous  outbreak 
of  an  organic  disease  on  our  political  Ixidy.  This  malady 
was  prophetically  diagnosed  twenty-five  hundred  years 
ago  by  a  wise  Chinese  philosopher  who  said :  “As  re¬ 
strictions  and  prohibitions  are  multiplied  in  the  empire 
the  people  grow  poor  and  poorer.  When  the  people  are 
subjeted  to  overmuch  government  the  land  is  thrown 
into  confusion.  When  the  j^eople  are  skilled  in  many 
cunning  arts  strange  are  the  objects  of  luxury  that 
appear.  The  greater  the  number  of  laws  and  enact¬ 
ments  the  more  thieves  and  robbers  there  will  be. 
Therefore,  the  Sage  says,  ‘So  long  as  I  do  nothing  the 
|)eople  will  work  out  their  own  reformation.  So  long 
as  I  love  calm  the  people  will  right  themselves.  If 
only  I  keep  from  meddling,  the  people  will  grow  rich. 
If  only  I  am  free  from  desire,  the  people  will  come 
naturally  back  to  simplicity.  If  the  government  is  slug¬ 
gish  and  tolerant,  the  people  w’ill  be  honest  and  free  from 
guile.  If  the  government  is  prying  and  meddling,  there 
will  be  constant  infraction  of  the  law.  Is  the  government 
corruj^t?  Then  uprightness  becomes  rare  and  goodness 
l)ecomes  strange.  Verily,  mankind  has  been  under  delu¬ 
sion  for  many  a  day.  Govern  a  great  nation  as  you 
would  cook  a  small  fish — that  is,  don’t  overdo  it.’  ” 

Even  his  most  unforgiving  enemy  or  unsj)aring  critic 
cannot  say  truthfully  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Calvin  Coolidge,  that  he  has  been  noticeably 
lacking  in  that  rarest  of  qualities  in  jHiblic  life  today — 
courage.  Whatever  other  judgment  history  may  pro¬ 
nounce  ujX)!!  him,  if  it  be  true  to  its  purpose  of  unim- 
])assioned  record  of  fact  it  will  say  that  no  servant  of 
the  jieople  of  the  United  States  was  ever  more  con¬ 
sistently  courageous  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
federal  government  uixni  the  prerogatives  of  its  citizens. 
When  he  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  he  was  moved 
by  his  observations  of  tendencies  in  that  state  to  say 
that  “the  alternative  of  private  ownership  and  control 
is  i)ublic  ownership  and  control.  Broadly  extended  this 
is  communism.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  gentlemen,  there  are  extremely 
few  people  in  .America  today  who  are  willing  to  admit 

*  Abstract  of  address  before  N.E.L.A.  cotwention,  Atlantic  City, 
June  4-d.  1928. 


John  E.  Edgerton 

their  belief  in  the  principle  of  government  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  of  the  instrumentalities  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution.  On  the  contrary,  most  of 
those  who  are  lending  themselves  to  the  enterprises 
of  socialism  either  through  non-resistance  or  active 
connivance  are  loudest  in  the  repudiations  of  so¬ 
cialistic  purjKJse.  They  are  wearing  the  cloaks  of  Re¬ 
publicanism.  Democracy,  Progressivism  and  other  politi¬ 
cal  regalia.  Practically  every  legislative  body  in  the 
land  from  the  board  of  aldermen  or  commissioners  of 
the  smallest  town  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  in  it  members  under  one  name  or  another  who  are 
constantly  looking  for  opportunities  to  project  govern¬ 
ment  into  that  territory  of  competitive  private  enterprise 
for  which  it  was  never  intended  by  our  fathers. 

Then  there  are  others  in  the  same  bodies  who  have 
not  enough  information,  understanding  or  intellectual 
energy  to  offer  effective  resistance  and  who  thus  become 
the  unconscious  tools  of  selfish  leaders.  Outside  of  but 
tangent  to  this  circle  of  political  privilege  and  opportun¬ 
ism  is  another  which  includes,  besides  the  usual  motley 
elements  of  communistic  hybrids,  an  army  of  retired 
or  retiring  millionaires  and  the  widows  of  others  who 
obtained  their  wealth  in  many  instances  through  dubious 
processes  and  are  now  helping  to  sustain  the  forces  that 
would  wreck  free  government.  Verily,  of  all  the  trusts 
that  menace  the  future  of  our  country  today  the  political 
trust  looms  as  the  most  sinister;  and  in  this  intemperate 
day  of  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  others  it  is  high  time 
that  the  people  should  get  together  and  appoint  a  com- 
juittee  to  investigate  it. 

Public  Interest  in  Government 

Only  a  renaissance  of  patriotic  interest  in  government, 
on  the  part  particularly  of  the  better  informed  and  more 
responsible  elements  of  American  society,  can  accom¬ 
plish  the  needed  reforms.  It  can  not  be  done  merely 
by  organized  denunciation  and  protest,  for  this  is  the 
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known  common  resort  of  those  seeking  refuge  from  the 
condemnations  of  a  consciously  guilty  record.  And  ujwn 
none  does  the  obligation  of  leadership  in  the  restoration 
of  constitutional  government  .fall  more  heavily  than  upon 
industry  and  its  controlling  forces;  for  not  only  is  it 
always  the  first  and  greatest  victim  of  bad  government, 
but  those  who  guide  its  destiny  have  an  equipment  in 
experience  and  understanding  which  peculiarly  qualifies 
them  for  the  tasks  of  good  citizenship.  To  lead  success¬ 
fully  in  any  constructive  work,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  wear  the  impenetrable  armor  of  a  clean  record.  A 
soldier  conscious  of  secret  disloyalty  to  the  aims  of  his 
belligerency  lacks  inevitably  the  courage  without  which 
effective  fighting  is  impossible. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  in  the  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  some  who  are  unscrupulous  in  their  methods  and 
practices,  preying  upon  public  confidence  and  plundering 
helpless  people.  That  is  as  undoubtedly  true  of  my 
branch  of  industry  and  the  others  as  it  is  of  yours. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  refusing  to  recognize  a  fact 
so  obvious.  On  the  contrary,  the  sooner  the  honest 
majorities  of  the  organized  trades  not  only  recognize 
but  meet  it  with  vigorous  and  unmistakable  disapproval, 
the  easier  it  is  going  to  be  to  get  government  back  into 
its  proper  place.  All  too  long  have  industry  and  business 
shielded  their  crooked  actors  by  furnishing  them  harbors 
of  safety  in  their  organizations  and  by  failing  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  codes  of  ethics  through  the  impartial 
operations  of  which  the  black  sheep  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  white.  This  situation  supplies  to  ambitious 
government  and  designing  politicians  all  needed  excuse 
for  their  pestiferous  inquisitions.  It  is  the  unconscion¬ 
able  few  who  thus  bring  embarrassment,  inconvenience 
and  sometimes  destruction  to  the  innocent  many.  At 
this  point  lies  the  richest  opportunity  which  the  trade 
organizations  have  for  service  both  to  themselves  and 
their  country.  Let  them  devise  methods  of  handling 
their  own  prodigals  and  thus  remove  even  a  seeming 
necessity  for  government  intervention. 

Then,  too,  if  you  will  examine  the  record  carefully, 
you  will  discover  that  in  many  if  not  most  instances 
government  has  got  into  industry  and  business  largely 
upon  its  own  invitation.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  to  see  in  Washington  and  at  other  seats  of  govern¬ 
ment  groups  of  industrialists  and  business  men  actually 
l)etitioning  government  to  extend  its  powers  and  func¬ 
tions,  to  establish  this  board  or  that,  or  to  interfere  here 
or  there  with  the  business  of  somebody  else.  The  aver¬ 
age  trade  or  business  organization  is  usually  concerned 
about  what  the  government  does  or  does  not  do  so  long 
as  it  does  not  pester  that  particular  group.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  wont  to  rejoice  in  the  discomfiture  of  a  com¬ 
peting  group  even  if  such  occasion  of  joy  weakens  the 
general  position  by  impairing  a  principle  upon  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  security  of  all  depends.  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  quick  to  sense  and  take  advantage  of  such 
opportunities  of  disunion,  and  by  playing  group  against 
group  it  nullifies  resistance  to  its  advances  in  the  ostensi¬ 
ble  interest  of  the  common  good. 

Finally,  there  is  no  way  to  cope  successfully  with 
organized  error  except  with  organized  truth.  It  is 
true  that  wars  of  defense  and  for  righteous  principle 
are  sometimes  even  more  expensive  than  wars  of  offense 
and  aggression.  That  is  especially  true  with  wars  w’aged 
upon  an  industry  by  government.  Not  only  do  the  inno¬ 
cent  parts  of  that  industry  suffer,  but  those  of  all  others 
eventually  share  the  harmful  consequences.  In  the 
present  circumstances,  therefore,  when  the  instinct  of 


legislative  investigation  is  so  manifestly  aroused  and 
government  is  so  obviously  bent  upon  competitive  en¬ 
gagements  with  its  citizens,  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  all 
industry  and  business  to  share  the  burdens  of  common 
defense  against  unjust  and  unnecessary  attack.  In  the 
meantime,  and  as  security  for  the  future,  every  trade  and 
business  organization  should  clean  itself  where  necessary 
and  should  so  live  that  when  its  summons  comes  to  join 
the  innumerable  caravan  w'hich  moves  to  that  mysterious 
committee  room  in  the  boisterous  halls  of  Congress  it 
go  not  like  a  quarry  slave  at  night  scourged  to  his  dun¬ 
geon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed  by  a  clear  conscience, 
let  it  approach  the  seat  of  investigation  like  one  who 
wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies 
down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Private  Ownership  Gives 
•  * 
oervice 

By  Franklin  T.  Griffith 

President  Portland  Electric  Power  Company 

There  is  no  general  accusation  that  our  statements 
supporting  the  cause  of  private  ownership  and  oj^era- 
tion  are  untrue,  but  we  are  sjiecifically  charged  with 
spending  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  creat¬ 
ing  favorable  public  sentiment  on  l)ehalf  of  private  ojjera- 
tion.  In  the  minds  of  proponents  of  government  owner¬ 
ship  this  practice  of  ours  is  deemed  highly  reprehensible, 
and  our  right  to  use  any  portion  of  our  revenues 
in  placing  our  cause  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  is 
questioned. 

We  believe  that  the  cause  of  public  service  in  its  broad¬ 
est  aspect  can  be  best  served  and  the  development  of  the 
industry  promoted  by  giving  full  play  to  inventive  in¬ 
genuity,  to  constructive  financing  and  to  sane  and  logical 
extension  of  the  use  of  the  service  we  give.  We  believe 
these  activities  would  be  stifled  under  political  ownership 
and  management,  and  we  also  l^elieve  they  can  be  brought 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  success  only  by  that  plan  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bring  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  the 
capacity  and  ability  of  the  individual.  We  advocate  no 
new  principle  in  this  regard,  but  we  stand  four-square 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government.  An 
attack  upon  the  principles  for  w’hich  we  stand  is  an  attack 
upon  our  government  itself. 

This  government  was  never  formed  or  intended  to 
function  as  a  business  organization  except  in  so  far  as 
business  necessarily  is  involved  in  government.  We  are 
against  socialism  and  we  are  unalterably  op])osed  to  com¬ 
munism.  We  are,  in  our  coqxirate  and  individual  ca¬ 
pacities,  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  right  of  free 
speech  belongs  as  much  to  us  as  to  any  other  group  of 
citizens.  We  do  not  object  to  the  dissemination  of  views 
differing  from  ours,  but  we  most  strenuously  do  object 
when  such  different  views  are  bolstered  and  supjxirted 
by  plain  misstatements  of  fact,  and  I  insist  that  when  we 
challenge  misstatements  of  fact  made  by  those  who  would 
plunge  the  nation,  the  states  and  the  municipalities  into 
the  dark  pool  of  political  operation,  we  are  doing  that 
which  is  not  only  our  right  but  our  duty  as  citizens  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  industry  of  w^hich  we  are 
a  part. 

*Abstract  of  address,  “The  Clearing  House  of  the  Industry^ 
before  N.E.L.A.  convention,  Atlantic  City,  June  4~8,  1928. 
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Forty-five-Million-Dollar 
Hydro  Plant  Planned 

New  Move  Made  in  Development  Pro¬ 
jected  on  Upper  Connecticut  River  at 
Fifteen-Mile  Falls  by  New  England 
Power  Association 

PERMISSION  to  build  a  hydro¬ 
electric  development  on  the  Upper 
Connecticut  River  to  yield  220,000  kw. 
from  the  stretch  known  as  Fifteen-Mile 
Falls  in  the  district  between  St.  Johns- 
hury,  Vt.,  and  Littleton,  N.  H..  was 
sought  in  a  petition  filed  on  June  1  by  the 
Grafton  Power  Company  with  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  New  England  Power  Association 
is  the  parent  company  in  the  project, 
which  was  noted  a  year  ago  by  the 
Electrical  World  as  in  contemplation 
and  w'hich  is  one  of  the  largest  ever 
undertaken  in  the  East.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing  it  has  not  been  decided  whether  the 
construction  work  will  be  begun  this 
summer  or  not,  as  certain  negotiations 
in  progress  remain  to  be  satisfactorily 
concluded,  should  a  favorable  decision 
be  rendered  by  the  commission  after 
hearing  the  petition. 

The  Fifteen-Mile  Falls  development 
will  represent  an  investment  of  approx¬ 
imately  $45,000,000.  About  330  ft.  of 
fall  in  the  river  is  embraced  in  the 
scheme,  which  has  been  receiving  ex¬ 
tended  engineering  study  for  some  years 
past.  To  a  representative  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  World  President  F.  D.  Comer- 
ford  of  the  New  England  Power  Asso¬ 
ciation  stated  that  if  the  project  is 
carried  through  as  planned,  it  wdll  be 
handled  as  a  single  comprehensive  de¬ 
velopment  rather  than  as  a  small-unit 
piecemeal  program.  A  hearing  has  been 
set  for  June  27  at  Concord.  N.  H.  , 

Supply  Jobbers  Change 
Their  Name 

irm  Henceforth  Re  Known  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electrical  Wholesalers’  Asso¬ 
ciation — E.  Donald  Tolies  Is  Made 
Managing  Director 

AT  ITS  twentieth  annual  convention, 
./xheld  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  this  week 
the  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’  Associa¬ 
tion  unanimously  voted  to  change  the 
name  of  the  association  to  the  National 
Electrical  Wholesalers’  AsstKiation.  At 
the  same  time  E.  Donald  Tolies,  who 
has  served  the  association  for  many 
years  as  its  executive  secretary,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  director. 

George  E.  Cullinan  of  the  Graybar 
Electric  Company,  the  chairman,  in  his 
opening  address  on  Wednesday  morning 
said  that  the  joblier  was  not  sick,  but 
that  he  had  his  problems,  which  were 
caused  mainly  by  rapidly  changing  con¬ 


ditions  in  the  business.  He  also  .said 
that  the  greatest  current  misconception 
of  the  joblier  was  that  he  buys  and  sells 
instead  of  acting  as  a  distributor  and 
warehouseman,  which  was  his  actual 
function.  Another  misconception  was 
that  the  jobber  does  not  do  a  promo¬ 
tional  job.  This  was  refuted  by  Mr. 
Cullinan.  who  also  pointed  out  that  sell¬ 
ing  methods  depend  on  the  type  of 
products. 

H.  T.  Bussman,  vice-president  of  the 
Bussman  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  spoke  on  Wednesday  evening  on 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  four 
branches  of  the  industry  through  co¬ 
operative  effort  as  provided  under  the 
Industry  Sales  Conference.  Mr.  Buss¬ 
man  e.xpressed  the  belief  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  would  do  something  which  no  one 
association  in  the  industry  or  no  one 
member  could  accomplish  alone. 
Summed  up  in  one  sentence,  he  said  that 
the  four  branches  of  the  industry  could 
co-operate  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
bigger  and  better  business. 


An  equalization  of  dues  reported  and 
adopted  by  the  association  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  membership  to  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  its  members.  The  associa¬ 
tion  also  voted  to  support  the  Industry 
Sales  Conference  in  making  its  proposed 
survey  preliminary  to  the  formulation 
of  a  plan  of  procedure. 

On  Thursday  evening  O.  H.  Caldwell 
of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  spoke 
on  the  radio  situation.  A  demonstration 
of  talking  movies,  using  the  Western 
Electric  sound  projector  system,  closed 
the  session. 

The  following  have  been  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association : 

H.  O.  Smith  of  Akron,  J.  A.  Duncan  of 
Chicago,  G.  H.  Wahn  of  Boston,  E.  J. 
Coyle  of  Philadelphia,  L.  T.  Milnor  of 
Cincinnati,  chairman  of  the  Central 
Division ;  W.  E.  Robertson  of  Buffalo, 
chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Division,  and 
A.  J.  Cole  of  the  McGraw  Electric 
Company.  Omaha,  executive  committee¬ 
man  at  large. 


Public  Service  of  New  Jersey  Celebrates 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Company’s  Formation  Marked  by 
Banquet  at  Newark — Leading  Men  in  Various  Pursuits 
Praise  Its  Achievements  Under  T.  N.  McCarter 


Thomas  N.  McCarter 


Before  a  representative  gathering 
of  men  prominent  in  the  public, 
professional,  business  and  industrial  life 
of  New  Jersey  and  outside  that  state, 
the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New 
Jersey  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anni^ 
ver.sary  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel  in 
Newark  on  June  1.  Co-operation  be¬ 


tween  the  Public  Service  Corporation 
and  the  public  was  the  keynote  of  the 
many  congratulatory  speeches  made  at 
the  banquet.  More  than  six  hundred 
men  heard  from  the  lips  of  Governor 
A.  H,  Moore  glowing  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  Public  Service  Corporation 
in  the  development  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  He  referred  to  it  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  rather  than  a  corporation,  which 
has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  state. 

Thomas  N.  McCarter,  organizer  of 
the  corporation  and  its  president  since 
formation,  was  the  toastmaster.  He 
painted  a  wonderful  picture  of  the 
future  greatness  of  New  Jersey  and  of 
the  opportunities  lying  before  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Corporation.  The  utterance 
that  received  the  greatest  acclaim,  how¬ 
ever,  was  Mr,  McCarter’s  announce¬ 
ment  “that  in  recognition  of  the  long 
and  loyal  service  of  those  who  have 
served  the  corporation  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  twenty-five  years  (some  750  in 
number),  and  who  as  a  result  wear  the 
Public  Service  gold  button,  the  board  of 
directors  has  directed,  as  of  this  day,  a 
payment  to  each  of  these  employees  of 
10  per  cent  of  their  year  1927  compen¬ 
sation.’’ 

Mr.  McCarter  did  not  dwell  at  great 
length  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
corporation  during  the  quarter  century 
of  its  existence,  choosing  to  let  the  rec¬ 
ord  speak  for  itself.  “While  it  is 
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pleasant  to  look  back  over  our  accoin- 
])Iishments,”  he  said,  “yet  our  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  future,  not  the  past.  New 
Jersey  is  not  in  the  twilight  of  its  life. 
It  is  rather  at  its  sunrise.  New  Jersey 
has  just  commenced  to  grow.”  He 
visioned  the  day  when  there  will  be  a 
vast  community  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Delaware  Rivers,  when  every 
^team  railroad  will  he  electrified,  when 
gas  will  be  the  fuel  used,  when  every 
portion  of  the  state  will  be  inter¬ 
connected  electrically,  and  when  the 
Public  Service  Corporation’s  system  will 
be  tied  in  with  the  large  power  systems 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

How  much  of  that  development  he 
himself  would  see  Mr.  McCarter  did  not 
know,  hut  he  said :  “While  I  am  charged 
with  my  present  responsibility,  the  Hag 
with  which  we  started,  hearing  the  same 
old  legend,  ‘To  develop  the  State  of 
.\ew  Jersey  and  to  make  it  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live,’  will  remain 
nailed  to  the  Public  Service  mast  to  be 
seen  of  all  men.” 

In  congratulating  the  organization, 
its  stockholders  and  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral  on  the  achievements  of  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  Public  Service. 
Owen  D.  Young,  chairman  of  the  hoard 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  de¬ 
clared:  “Full  meed  of  credit  should  l)e 
given  the  men  of  imagination  of  Public 
Service  who  at  its  inception  were  look¬ 
ing  forward  with  courage,  self-sacrifice, 
determination  and  supreme  confidence. 
Imagination  means  the  leadership  of  the 
world.” 

.Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  hv 
A.  V\’.  Thompson,  president  of  the 
L'nited  Gas  Improvement  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  and  by  Edmund  W. 
W’akelee,  vice-president  of  the  Public 
Service  Corporation  in  charge  of  law. 

Besides  the  toastmaster  and  other, 
speakers  at  the  head  table  were  Senator 
Iv  I.  Edwards.  Joseph  F.  Autenreith. 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Utility  Commissioners ;  John  B.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company;  Samuel  T. 
Bodine  of  the  U.  G.  I.  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Edward  T,  Stotes- 
bury  of  Drexel  &  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Among  the  guests  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  public  utility  men 
from  nearby  states. 

While  the  dinner  was  the  over¬ 
shadowing  event  of  the  anniversary 
celebration,  a  number  of  other  features 
formed  part  of  the  occasion.  Every 
office  of  the  Public  Service  Corporation 
throughout  the  state  was  appropriately 
decorated  with  flags,  and  a  short  time 
I)efore  an  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  McCarter 
was  unveiled  in  the  directors’  room  in 
the  Newark  terminal. 

Among  the  records  of  the  Public 
.Service  Corporation  the  following  are 
of  interest.  Since  its  inception  the 
company  has  expended  more  than 
$300,000,000  in  improving  and  extend¬ 
ing  its  electric,  gas  and  transportation 
facilities.  It  has  paid  in  taxes  more 
than  $105,000,000.  It  has  increased  the 
number  of  its  stockholders  from  a  few 
hundred  to  more  than  74.(MK)  in  1927.  It 
has  increased  the  number  of  electric 
customers  more  than  42  times.  It  has 


increased  its  annual  electric  sales  by 
more  than  57  times.  It  has  built  an  in¬ 
dustrial  power  load  from  virtually 
nothing  to  one  representing  more  than 
60  i)er  cent  of  the  entire  industrial  load 
of  the  territory  served.  It  has  made 
far-reaching  reductions  in  rates  and  at 
the  same  time  has  increased  its  annual 
revenues  by  nearly  seven  times. 


Since  1903  $163,000,000  has  gone  into 
additions  to  and  extensions  of  electric 
facilities.  The  generating  capacity  of 
the  system  has  been  increased  more  than 
sixteen  times ;  fourteen  old  stations  have 
been  scrapped  and  five  new  stations  have 
been  built.  Approximately  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  persons  are  at  the  present  time  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  company. 


Gadsden  Answers  Attacks  on  Utilities 

Chairman  of  Joint  Committee’s  Executive  Body  Deprecates  “Prema¬ 
ture  Conclusions”  and  Defends  Companies’ 

School  and  Other  Literature 


Through  the  office  of  the  joint 
Committee  of  National  Utility  As¬ 
sociations,  Washington,  the  following 
statement  with  regard  to  alleged  use  of 
the  schools  for  private  utility  company 
propaganda  and  the  companies’  litera¬ 
ture  in  general  has  been  issued  for  pub¬ 
lication  by  P.  H.  Gadsden,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee: 

“I  have  attended  several  hearings  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its 
present  inquiry  into  public  utilities,  and 
I  have  noted  that  some  newspapers  have 
drawn  what  seem  to  me  to  be  premature 
conclusions  from  the  evidence  so  far 
introduced  in  the  record.  For  instance, 
it  has  l)eeu  said  that  propagandists  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  public  utilities  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  educational  systems  of  the 
country,  distributing  material  unfairly 
praising  the  services  of  public  utilities 
and  improperly  criticising  and  condemn¬ 
ing  public  ownership,  that  textbooks 
have  lieen  written  or  rewritten  by 
authors  subsidized  by  the  public  utilities, 
and  that  profes.sors  have  been  paid  to 
write  the  utilities’  propaganda  into 
books  on  economics  and  civics. 

“These  characterizations  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  representatives  of  the  utilities 
are  unwarranted  by  the  evidence  so  far 
introduced  and  are  basicly  untrue. 
Representatives  of  gas,  electric,  street- 
railway  and  telephone  companies  have 
from  time  to  time  made  examination  of 
textbooks  used  in  some  of  the  public 
.schools.  Incorrect  statements  relating 
to  the  utilities,  obsolete  material  and 
omissions  of  essentials  have  occasionally 
been  found.  In  some  instances  also 
distinct  propaganda  favorable  to  govern¬ 
ment  ownership,  accompanied  by  unfair 
attacks  upon  the  privately  owned  utili¬ 
ties,  was  discovered.  Such  conditions, 
when  noted  in  connection  with  the  sur¬ 
veys  made,  have  frequently  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  school  authorities  and 
publishers.  In  some  cases  the  biased 
material  has  been  eliminated  by  the  re¬ 
sponsible  parties. 

“The  charge  that  textbooks  have  been 
formerly  introduced  in  the  schools  by 
public  utilities’  representatives  directly 
or  indirectly  has  no  foundation  in  the 
evidence  taken  or  in  the  facts.  Utility 
representatives  have  no  facilities  for 
such  an  enterprise  and  would  not  use 
them  if  they  had.  In  many  states  the 
public  utility  companies  have  l>een  re¬ 
quested  by  university,  college  and  school 
authorities  to  assist  in  associating  the 


theories  taught  in  educational  institu¬ 
tions  with  the  actualities  of  the  business 
world.  The  companies  have  thrown 
open  their  plants  to  visits  and  inspection 
by  teachers  and  students.  'I'hey  have 
given  vacation  employment  to  hundretls 
of  young  men  who  plan  to  enter  the 
business  on  completion  of  their  educa¬ 
tion.  They  have  provided  talks  to 
students  explaining  the  salient  features 
of  their  operations.  This  is  an  indus¬ 
trial  age,  and  such*  instruction  is 
essential  to  prepare  students  for  the 
conditions  which  will  confront  them 
when  they  go  to  work. 

“Public  utility  companies  have  pre¬ 
pared  and  furnishe<l  to  teachers — iiot 
to  students,  as  a  matter  of  fact — pam¬ 
phlets  explaining  the  business  of  oper¬ 
ating  gas  pl:\nts  and  electric  light  plants, 
carrying  on  telephone  communication 
and  operating  electric  railways.  These 
are  instructive  and  informatory  booklets 
containing  historical  and  technical  data 
and  statements  of  fact  as  to  which  there 
can  be  little,  if  any,  dispute.  These 
pampblets  should  frankly  disclose — and 
•SO  far  as  I  am  informed  invariably  have 
done  so — their  origin  upon  their  covers. 
If  a  teacher  desired  to  use  them  in  his 
classes,  he  obtained  them  by  asking  for 
them.  If  he  did  not  ask  for  them,  he 
did  not  receive  them. 

“I  have  not,  of  course,  been  able  per- 
.sonally  to  examine  each  of  these  pam¬ 
phlets,  but  as  to  those  I  have  seen  the 
standard  of  accuracy  and  truthfulness 
has  been  highly  maintained.  Every  one 
will  agree  that  in  publications  to  lie  used 
in  any  manner  in  the  schools  con¬ 
troversial  matters  should  be  eliminated 
so  far  as  possible  and  prejudice  and  bias 
strictly  avoided.  In  this  respect  the 
pamphlets  I  have  examined  will  fairly 
stand  the  test. 

“The  investigating  agents  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  are  now  engaged 
in  putting  the  evidence  in  the  record. 
They  are  not  commenting  on  it  as  it 
goes  in  or  passing  premature  judgment 
upon  the  activities  disclosed.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  commission  will  sum  up  the 
evidence,  draw  its  conclusions,  formulate 
its  recommendations  and  make  them  pub¬ 
lic  in  its  report  to  the  Senate.  Also,  the 
record  itself  will  be  available  for  general 
examination,  as  it  is  now,  from  time 
to  time  as  accumulated.  It  is  hoped  that 
premature  conclusions,  based  on  partial 
and  sometimes  not  unprejudiced  presen¬ 
tations  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  will 
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be  avoided  so  far  as  possible  by  the 
general  public. 

“As  for  literature  combating  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  and  operation  propa¬ 
ganda,  this  has,  of  course,  been 
Jisf^ributed  somewhat  widely  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  utilities.  I  do  not  feel 
any  inclination  to  apologize  for  this 
material.  The  propaganda  on  the  other 
side  has  been  enormous  and  most  ener¬ 
getically  distributed  and  circulated. 
Moreover,  private  initiative  has  been  the 
rule  in  the  United  States  and  its  results 
have  seemed  to  justify  it  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system.  If  the  utilities  have  been 
able  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
American  standard,  they  are  unlikely 
permanently  to  be  criticisetl  for  doing 
so.  The  increasing  appreciation  by  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  public  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  service  rendered  by  the  utilities 
is  the  best  evidence  that  private  initia¬ 
tive  is  (juite  capable  of  performing  the 
task. 

“In  Pennsylvania  the  Public  Service 
Information  Committee,  in  response  to 
retjue.sts  from  county  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  distributed  120,000  copies  of 
booklets.  By  reason  of  erroneous  in¬ 
ferences  drawn  by  individuals  who 
neglected  to  obtain  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  the  committee  desired  to  secure 
a  fair  and  impartial  review  of  these 
particular  activities.  Therefore  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  Dr.  John  A.  H.  Keith, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  recjuesting  that  he  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  review  these  booklets  so  that 
the  facts  might  he  established.  That 
procedure,  I  am  informed,  is  being 
followed  in  other  states,  so  that  the 
educational  authorities  themselves  will 
pronounce  judgment  upon  the  material 
contained  in  booklet:..  Dr.  Keith  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  review  the 
material  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am 
confident  similar  action  will  he  taken 
elsewhere.”  _ 

Davidson  Defends  Nebraska 
Utility  Pamphlet 

J.  E.  Davidson,  former  president  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
and  vice-president  of  the  Nebraska 
Pow'er  Company,  has  issued  a  statement 
to  the  public  in  which  he  says  that 
furore  al)out  the  testimony  l)efore  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  30-page  pamphlet  sent  to  some 
of  the  schoolteachers  of  Nebraska  is  an 
effort  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole¬ 
hill. 

“As  a  meml)er  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  our  national  association  I 
kjiow  of  the  work  being  done,”  Mr. 
Davidson  asserts  in  this  statement. 
“1  examined  carefully  the  manuscript 
of  the  pamphlet  circulated  in  Nebraska, 
and  no  one  connected  with  the  industry 
in  the  state  has  any  apologies  to  make 
for  its  contents.  I  challenge  any  one 
to  point  out  one  sentence  of  propaganda 
of  any  sort  within  its  covers.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  poisonous  propaganda 
in  telling  this  interesting  story,  a  plain 
story  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
acquainting  the  youth  of  today  with  the 
great  servant  electricity.” 


Rocky  Mountain  Officials 
on  the  Stand 

Director  of  the  Public  Utility  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  and  N.E.L.A.  Division 
Secretary  Explain  Activities  Before 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Investi¬ 
gation 

Ar  THE  session  of  the  investigation 
into  public  utility  companies  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  May  31,  Theodore  J.  Grayson, 
director  of  evening  schools.  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  took  the  stand  at  his 
own  request  in  order,  as  he  explained, 
to  correct  errors  in  testimony  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  witness  relating  to  the  manner  of 
the  establishment  in  the  university  of  a 
public  utilities  course  for  public  utility 
employees.  Mr.  Grayson  testified  that 
the  course,  which  was  begun  in  the 
institution  about  five  years  ago,  was 
the  outcome  of  a  request  on  the  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  to  the  university  au¬ 
thorities,  that  everything  was  done  in 
a  frank  manner  and  that  there  was  no 
dictation  or  even  suggestion  by  the  util¬ 
ities  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  the 
course  or  the  matter  to  be  taught  therein. 
Mr.  Grayson  had  been  paid  by  the  Joint 
Committee  of  National  Utility  Associa¬ 
tions  $250  each  for  three  speeches  he 
had  made  in  w’hich  he  opposed  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  and  had  derived  other 
income  for  services  rendered  to  utility 
organizations.  ’ 

Another  witness  was  the  director  ‘of. 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Utility  Information,  George  V.  Lewis 
of  Denver.  This'eommittee  now  has  an 
annual  appropriation  of  about  $18,000, 
according  to  Mr.  Lewis.  The  commit¬ 
tee  is  opposed  to  the  Swing-Johnson 
bill  for  the  development  of  Boulder 
Dam,  Mr.  Lewis  said,  but  it  has  done 
nothing  against  the  p.'oject  beyond  “re¬ 
laying”  literature  calling  attention  to 
what  public  utility  men  regard  as  a 
menace. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Lewis  testi¬ 
fied,  a  survey  of  textbooks  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  committee  by  Hubert  P. 
Wolfe,  a  research  fellow  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado,  part  of  whose  salary 
the  committee  paid.  A  report  on  high- 
school  activities,  made  after  the  third 
year  of  efifort,  said  that  the  committee 
was  “rapidly  withdrawing  from  mental 
circulation  the  countless  counterfeit 
ideas  relative  to  the  public  utility  busi¬ 
ness  which  have  been  foisted  upon  the 
people  for  so  many  years  by  the  un¬ 
friendly,  the  misinformed  and  the 
prejudiced.”  Mr.  Lewis  next  identified 
checks  aggregating  more  than  $1,600 
which  he  said  had  been  paid  to  Prof. 
W.  C.  Duvall,  of  the  engineering  school 
of  the  University  of  Colorado,  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  survey  of  municipally  owned 
plants  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Lewis’  testimony,  continued  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  further  developed 
that  the  Rocky  Mountain  committee  was 
interested  in  the  appointment  of  a  fact¬ 
finding  committee  on  the  Colorado  River 
project  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Wolfe  had 
helped  in  preparing  arguments  to  ho 
made  before  the  board  of  regents  in 
favor  of  setting  up  such  a  committee. 

The  witness  testified  that  his  commit¬ 
tee  undertook  to  combat  through  local 
utility  managers  a  municipal  ownership 
movement  which  it  called  the  “income- 
warrant  menace.”  This  he  defined  as  a 
financial  device  intended  to  induce  mu¬ 
nicipalities  to  take  over  public  utility 
plants.  He  testified  that  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  wa  distributed  through  tlie 
state,  and  he  identified  a  report  in  which 
he  w’as  credited  w’ith  retarding  this 
movement. 

Orville  A.  Weller,  secretary  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Geographic  Division 
of  the  N.E.L.A.,  testified  that  the  na¬ 
tional  body  contributes  about  $4,0(H) 
annually  to  the  support  of  the  division 
and  that  the  utilities  in  Colorado,  Wy¬ 
oming  and  New  Mexico  spend  from 
$1,200  to  $1,700  on  the  as.sociation.  He 
explained  a  power  survey  undertaken 
by  the  association  recently  as  being  in¬ 
tended  .to  obtain  data  on  the  probable 
growth  of  its  member  companies. 
Denying  that  its  purpose  was  to  show 
the  advantages  of  private  over  munici¬ 
pal  ownership,  he  said  that  it  grew  out 
of  repeated  statements  by  tourists  that 
Colorado’s  tremendous  power  is  going 
to  waste.  He  'said  that  they  received 
this  impression  from  visiting  the  state 
during  the  high-water  season. 

-The  Federal  Trade  Commissron  will 
resume  its  inquiry  on  June  11,  ^ter  the 
N.E.L.A.  convention  is  over.  Officials 
of  the  Texas  and  Louisiana-Mississippi 
information  bureaus  will  be-  the  first 
to  testify,  according  to  the  arranged 
program. 


Shoals  Bill  Not  Approved 

President  Coolidge  Fails  to  Sign  Meas¬ 
ure  Within  the  Constitutional  Time 
Limit,  and  It  Therefore  Cannot  Be¬ 
come  Law  Before  Next  Session 

AILURE  of  President  Coolidge  to 
affix  his  signature  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals  hill  left  in  his  hands  by  Congress 
before  the  expiration  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  ten-day  time  limit,  which  was  at 
midnight  on  'Thursday,  June  7,  has  killed 
the  measure  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
though  it  can,  of  course,  be  repassed 
and  again  put  before  the  President  when 
Congress  reassemble:  in  December.  The 
“pocket  veto”  fulfills  the  prediction  that 
because  of  the  President’s  consistent  op¬ 
position  to  putting  industrial  functions 
into  the  hands  of  the  government,  he 
would  not  make  the  bill  a  law. 

Meanw’hile,  Representative  Cannon  of 
Mississippi,  former  parliamentarian  of 
the  House,  has  stated  that  nothing  but 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  can 
untangle  the  difference  of  view  as  to 
the  effect  of  failure  of  presidential  ap¬ 
proval  between  sessions.  Mr.  Cannon 
also  says  that  it  has  been  the  unanimous 
opinion  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  when  similar  questions  have 
come  up,  that  a  pocket  veto  has  no  effect 
in  preventing  a  bill  from  becoming  a 
law. 
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First  Building  at  Leaside 
Under  Construction 

Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commis¬ 
sion’s  New  Transformer  Station  Will 
Handle  220-K%>.  Energy  Supplied  on 
Contract  by  Gatineau  Power  Company 

The  first  220-kv.  step-down  trans¬ 
former  station  in  Canada  is  now 
being  built  by  the  Ontario  Hydro-Elec¬ 
tric  Power  Commission  on  a  site  in  the 
town  of  Leaside,'  Ontario,  just  northeast 
of  Toronto.  This  station,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  single 
transformer  stations  on  the  continent. 
.Some  time  ago  a  contract  was  made 
with  the  Gatineau  Power  Company  for 
tlie  supply  of  260,000  hp.  of  25-cycle 
|)ower,  to  be  delivered  to  the  commis¬ 
sion.  In  order  to  bring  this  power  from 
the  place  of  delivery  to  a  point  where 
it  could  be  fed  into  the  Niagara  system, 
two  single-circuit  230-mile,  220-kv. 


tran.smission  lines  will  be  required — ^the 
first  in  Canada  at  this  voltage.  One  of 
these  lines  is  now  under  construction, 
and,  according  to  a  progress  report, 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  work  has  been 
(lone  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  original  time  limit  set  for  com- 
jiletion,  Nov.  1,  will  give  ample  margin. 
The  station  site,  at  Leaside,  where  the 
line  will  terminate,  covers  twelve  acres, 
b'nergy  will  be  supplied  from  this  sta¬ 
tion  at  110  kv.  to  the  Niagara  system 
and  at  13,200  volts  to  the  Toronto 
Hydro  system. 

The  seven  oil  circuit  breakers  will  be 
approximately  22  ft.  high  to  the  top  of 
the  bushing  and  occupy  45  ft.  by  10  ft. 
each.  Each  tank,  of  which  there  are 
three  per  circuit  breaker,  will  require 
5,000  gal,  of  insulating  oil.  In  .spite  of 
the  large  size  of  these  breakers  and  their 
heavy  moving  parts,  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  completely  interrupt  the  cir¬ 
cuit  in  one-half  second. 

The  transformers  are  the  biggest 
single-phase  water-cooled  units  yet  built 
in  Canada.  Four  banks  will  be  required 
to  handle  the  Gatineau  contract.  The 
control  of  all  circuit  breakers,  discon¬ 
necting  switches,  tap  changers  and  syn¬ 
chronous  condensers  is  centered  in  a 
room  35  ft.  by  45  ft  in  size. 

Active  work  at  Leaside  was  started 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  first  building  to  l)e 


constructed  being  the  erection  building 
required  for  the  assembly  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  This  building  is  fitted 
with  a  75-ton  electrically  operated  over¬ 
head  traveling  crane.  It  is  to  be  of 
brick  and  concrete  with  structural  steel 
framework.  The  manufacture  of  the 
electrical  equipment  is  well  under  way 
at  Peterboro,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  St. 
Catharines.  The  schedule  requires  the 
first  portion  of  the  station  to  be  ready 
to  receive  power  by  Oct.  1. 

The  Paugan  Falls  plant  of  the  Gat¬ 
ineau  Power  Company,  32  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Gatineau  River,  in 
Quebec,  rapidly  nearing  completion, 
which  is  designed  for  an  ultimate  capac¬ 
ity  of  470,000  hp.  and  an  initial  output 
of  272,000  hp.,  will  probably  supply  most 
of  the  260,(X)0  hp.  called  for  under  the 
contract,  though  the  plants  now  operat¬ 
ing  at  Chelsea  and  Farmers  Rapids  and 
serving  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  will  take  care  of  inequalities  and 


emergencies.  A  dam  being  built  below 
the  Paugan  Falls  will  back  the  water 
up  to  Chute  Calumet,  a  distance  of  30 
miles,  drowning  out  nine  falls  and  rap¬ 
ids  and  creating  a  head  of  136  ft.  At 
Paugan  Falls  one  unit  of  34,000  hp.  is 
now  ready  for  service,  and  a  second 
one  is  expected  to  lie  ready  very  .scmiu. 

Denver  Contractors  Oppose 
N.E.L.A.  Committee 

Recommendations  made  by  the  wiring 
committee  of  the  Commercial  National 
Section  of  the  N.E.L.A.  have  brought 
forth  a  strong  protest  from  65  Denver 
electrical  contractors,  which  has  been 
presented  in  writing  to  the  Electrical 
League  of  Colorado.  The  contractors 
say: 

“This  report  leads  definitely  toward 
the  conclusion  that  the  central  stations 
should  enter  the  electrical  contracting 
business,  employing  electrical  contrac¬ 
tors  or  wi remen  as  their  workmen  on  a 
piece-work  basis,  and  that  the  cost  of 
conducting  such  electrical  contracting 
business  should  be  absorbed  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  stations  under  the  advantages  which 
they  are  now  employing  in  many  ca.ses 
to  conduct  merchandising  departments 
without  regard  to  costs  or  profits.  Such 
a  policy  would  inevitably  establish  the 


level  of  contracting  and  wiring  prices 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  at  such  levels 
as  to  destroy  the  business  of  electrical 
contractors  attempting  to  operate  on  a 
normal  basis  of  profit,” 

Northwest  Association  Ready 
for  Portland  Meeting 

The  program  for  the  twenty- first  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Northwest  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  and  Power  Association,  to  be 
held  at  the  Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland, 
Ore.,  on  June  19  to  22,  has  been  issued. 
Following  are  the  events  of  main  in¬ 
terest  : 

GENERAL  SESSIONS 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  19. — President’s 
address,  A.  C.  .McMIcken ;  address,  P.  S. 
Arkwright,  vice-president  N.E.L.V. ;  address. 
J.  M.  Thomson,  president  Idaho  l‘iihli<' 
I'tilities  (''ommissi»)n. 

Wednesday  Morning,  June  20.  —  Rej)ort 
('ommerciai  Section,  J.  C.  I'lankinton ; 
addre.ss,  E.  C.  Greenwood,  commercial 
director  N.E.L.A. ;  address,  J.  T.  -Jardine, 
chairman  Oregon  C.R.E.A. ;  ‘‘The  New  Day 
in  Merchandising,”  Stephen  I.  Miller,  execu¬ 
tive  manager  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  21.  —  Report 
Engineering  Section.  O.  L.  LeFever ;  ad¬ 
dress,  W.  H.  Onken,  Jr.,  jeditor  Elbctkicau 
WoRij>:  report  Accounting  Section.  F.  \V, 
Urownell ;  address,  ITof.  C.  S.  Dakan,  T^ni- 
versity  of  Washington. 

Friday  Morning,  June  22. — Report  I'ubllc 
Relations  Section,  George  L.  Myers ;  finals 
in  employees’  and  managers’  public  s|)eak- 
ing  contests  and  reading  of  winning  es.say.s 
in  three  competitions ;  address,  P.  S.  Clapp, 
managing  director  N.E.L.A. 

Dancing,  boating,  golf,  earths  and  e.x- 
cursions  will  fill  the  afternoons  and 
evenings. 

Getting  Ready  for  Caipp 
Co-operation  VIII 

Camp  Co-operation  VIII,  the  annual 
conference  of  representatives  of  elec¬ 
trical  leagues,  will  lie  held  at  Associa¬ 
tion  Island,  near  Henderson  Harlxtr, 
N.  Y.,  Thursday,  Aug.  2,  to  Tue.sday, 
Aug.  7,  inclusive.  The  first  three  and 
the  last  two  days  w'ill  lie  devoted  to 
business  sessions.  This  camp  will  l)e 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
Council  and  sponsored  by  the  Society 
for  Electrical  Development,  as  in  the 
past.  Attendance  will  lie  by  invitation, 
which  will  l)e  extended  to  officials  of 
leagues  and  others  actively  interested 
in  IcKal  and  national  co-operative  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  market. 

The  business  program  has  already 
received  consideration.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  emphasize  those  features  of  local 
co-operative  work  and  market  promotion 
that  will  make  the  league  productive  of 
larger  results  and  a  force  of  greater  in¬ 
fluence  in  its  community.  To  this  end 
addresses  and  papers  will  lie  presented 
and  discussions  conducted  on  those 
league  practices  noteworthy  for  their 
successful  results.  Profitable  objectives 
the  league  should  strive  for  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  wasted  effort  through  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  worth-while  activities  will  re¬ 
ceive  major  attention.  There  will  also 
l)e  opportunity  for  discussion  and  ex¬ 
change  of  experiences  in  the  problems 
of  league  operation  and  management. 
The  “red  seal”  plan  and  other  national 
movements  for  widening  the  market  will 
come  in  for  their  share  of  consideration. 


Paugan  Falls  development  of  the  Gatineau  Pozver  Company 
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Purchases  and  Mergers 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Asks 

Authority  to  Buy  Controlled  Com¬ 
panies  and  Acquire  Others — South¬ 
western  Public  Service  Sold  to  Texas 

Utilities  Company 

LANS  for  consolidation  of  Lehigh 
Power  Securities  Corporation  prop¬ 
erties  in  Pennsylvania  were  revealed 
last  week  by  the  filing  of  applications 
with  the  Public  Service  Commission 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light 
Company  for  authority  to  acquire  out¬ 
right  35  small  operating  properties 
already  controlled  by  it  and  to  obtain 
control  of  ten  others.  The  new  com¬ 
panies  of  which  control  is  sought  in¬ 
clude,  in  addition  to  gas,  railway  and 
water  concerns,  the  Harrisburg  Light 
&  Power,  Lehighton  Electric  Light  & 
Power,  Pine  Grove  Electric  Light,  Heat 
&  Power  and  Juniata  River  Water 
Power,  The  companies  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  wishes  to 
acquire  outright  include  the  East  Penn 
Electric  of  Allentown  and  plants  in 
various  boroughs  and  towns.  Among 
the  larger  places  are  Juniata,  Hones- 
dale,  Hummelstown,  Montgomery, 
Montoursville,  Hughesville,  Clymer  and 
White  Haven. 

Purchase  of  the  holdings  of  the 
Southwestern  Public  Service  Company, 
consisting  of  fourteen  public  utility 
plants  in  Amarillo  and  other  towns  of 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas  and  eastern 
New  Mexico,  by  the  Texas  Utilities 
Company  and  the  New  Mexico  Utilities 
Company  is  announced  by  Judge  1.  R. 
Kelso  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the 
Texas  Utilities  Company.  The  purchas¬ 
ing  companies  are  owned  by  the  same 
interests  and  operate  43  plants  in  north¬ 
western  Texas  and  New  Alexico.  Trans¬ 
fer  of  the  properties  will  l)e  made  on 
July  1.  The  merger  will  give  the  43 
towns  in  which  the  Texas  Utilities 
Company  has  been  operating  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  gas-fuel  power  plant 
erected  in  Amarillo  last  year  by  the 
Southwestern  Public  Service  Company. 
The  transferred  properties  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  upward  of  $4,000,- 
000.  The  Southwestern  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Company  operates  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  Amarillo  as  far  as  Pampa,  a 
power  transmission  line  running  from 
Amarillo  through  Panhandle  to  Pampa 
and  west  into  New  Mexico  as  far  as 
Carlsbad.  The  Texas  Utilities  Com¬ 
pany  covers  a  wide  territory  coming  as 
close  to  Amarillo  as  Canyon,  20  miles  to 
the  south. 

Application  has  been  been  made  to  the 
Arizona  Corporation  Commission  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Consolidated  Corporation 
of  Arizona  to  purchase  the  American  & 
Foreign  Utilities  Corptiration  of  Delaware 
from  the  W.  B.  Foshay  Company  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  The  Delaware  organization  con¬ 
trols  the  Alaskan  Utilities  Company  of 
Alaska,  the  Managua  Utilities  Company  of 
Nicaragua,  the  Eel  River  Power  Company, 
near  Indianapolis,  and  the  Elast  Minnesota 
Power  Company  of  Minnesota. 

The  Western  Public  Service  Company 
of  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  has  purchased  the 
locally  owned  plant  at  Mitchell  and  will 
serve  it  by  transmission  lines. 


The  Kentucky  holdings  of  the  General 
Power  &  Light  Company  of  New  York 
have  been  bought  by  the  Kentucky  Utili¬ 
ties  Company.  They  include  an  electric 
transmission  system  ccmnecting  the  towns 
of  Calhoun,  Corydon,  Rumsey,  Poole, 
Slaughters  and  Sebree. 

The  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  has 
granted  the  Central  Illinois  Power  Service 
authority  to  purchase  the  Elizabethtown 
Power  &  Light  Company  system  for  $8,681. 

The  Midway  electrical  distribution  sys¬ 
tem,  near  Kannapolis,  N.  C.,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Southern  Public  Utilities 
Company  from  the  Midway  Lighting  & 
Improvement  Company. 

The  People’s  Hydro-Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Vermont,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  has  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Vermont  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  for  authority  to  acquire  properties 
in  Eden,  Hyde  Park  and  Wolcott,  identi¬ 
fied  under  the  name  of  the  Green  River 
Power  Development,  for  $163,571. 

Impetus  to  Hydro  Devel¬ 
opment  in  New  York 

Court  of  Appeals  Decision  in  Niagara, 
Lockport  &  Ontario  Case  Removes  a 
Source  of  Delay  by  Public  Service 
Commission 

ATER-POWER  development  in 
New  York  State  on  a  scale  far 
greater  than  anything  in  the  past  may 
follow  action  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  now  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  has  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
so-called  Miller  water-power  law.  At 
least  half  a  score  of  proposed  mergers 
of  power  resources  are  awaiting  action 
by  the  commission,  which  had  post¬ 
poned  decision  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  litigation  which  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  passed  upon  last  week. 

One  of  the  first  cases  that  will  re¬ 
ceive  consideration  is  that  of  the 
Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
which  has  an  application  to  absorb  a 
small  neighbor  under  the  terms  of  the 
water-power  law.  The  provision  of  the 
law  which  had  been  challenged  as  un¬ 
constitutional  was  one  which  said  in 
effect  that  a  water-power  company  de¬ 
veloping  the  major  part  of  any  specific 
site  might,  as  a  matter  of  public  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity,  absorb  by  right 
of  eminent  domain  another  concern 
that  was  developing  a  minor  part  of  the 
same  site.  As  reported  last  w’eek 
(page  1159),  the  Court  of  Appeals  up¬ 
held  this  principle  in  the  litigation  that 
grew  out  of  the  application  of  the 
Niagara,  Lockport  &  Ontario  Power 
Company,  made  almost  four  years  ago, 
to  take  over  and  develop  certain  power 
resources  on  the  Salmon  River  in 
Oswego  County  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Horton  interests,  which  had  a  minor 
devlopment  on  a  power  site  there  where 
the  Niagara,  Lockport  &  Ontario  had 
a  major  development. 

The  Public  Service  Commission 
granted  the  request  of  the  Niagara, 
Lockport  &  Ontario  Company.  The 
ruling  was  the  immediate  sequel  for  a 
battle  of  the  courts.  Attorneys  for 
the  Horton  interests  argued  that  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  application  meant  that  the 
bip'  water-power  companies  of  the  state 
would  gobble  up  their  smaller  neigh¬ 
bors. 


International  Union  Meets  at 
Paris  on  July  5-10 

Announcement  comes  from  Paris  that 
the  Union  Internationale  des  Produc- 
teurs  et  Distributeurs  d’finergie  Elec- 
trique  will  hold  its  next  congress  in 
that  city  on  July  5  to  10.  The  program 
provides  for  the  formal  opening  on 
Thursday  morning,  July  5 ;  business 
sessions  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Friday 
morning  and  afternoon,  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon,  Monday  morning  and 
Tuesday  morning,  July  10,  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
There  will  be  a  reception  at  the  City 
Hall  on  Saturday,  excursions  by  auto¬ 
mobile  to  Chantilly,  Fontainebleau  or 
Longchamp  on  Sunday,  and  visits  to 
various  power  houses  and  industries  on 
Monday  afternoon,  as  well  as  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  delegation  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  a  banquet  at  the 
Cercle  Interallie,  followed  by  a  “soiree 
artistique.” 

A  provisional  trip  through  the  region 
of  the  Pyrenees,  to  follow  the  congress, 
has  been  arranged,  though  all  the  de¬ 
tails  cannot  be  finally  determined  until 
the  number  of  participants  is  known. 
Those  taking  this  trip  will  leave  Paris 
on  Wednesday  morning,  July  11,  and 
journey  to  Bordeaux,  whence  they  will 
depart  on  Thursday  afternoon  for  Pau, 
leaving  there  next  day  for  Lourdes. 
Sunday  the  trip  will  end  at  Carcas¬ 
sonne,  « 

The  National  Electric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  represented  in  the  Union  In¬ 
ternationale  by  John  W.  Lieb  of  New 
York,  Samuel  Insull  of  Chicago  and 
Charles  L.  Edgar  of  Boston.  To  the 
coming  congress  William  H.  Onken,  Jr., 
editor  Electrical  World,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Sands  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  delegate.  Mr.  Lieb  will  present 
reports  on  public  relations,  electric  vehi¬ 
cles,  and  electrical  accidents  and  resus¬ 
citation. 


London  Sectional  Meeting  of 
World  Power  Conference 

A  sectional  meeting  of  the  World 
Power  Conference,  to  be  held  3it  the 
Imperial  Institute,  London,  from  Sept. 
24  to  Oct.  6,  will  take  the  form  of  a 
fuel  conference.  This  meeting,  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  British  national  committee 
of  the  World  Power  Conference,  with 
the  approval  of  the  international  ex¬ 
ecutive  council,  will  be  the  second 
sectional  conference  since  the  plenary 
meeting  in  the  summer  of  1924,  the  first 
of  these  having  taken  place  at  Basle, 
Switzerland,  two  years  ago.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  will 
participate. 

The  program  is  divided  into  five 
classes  and  four  intersecting  divisions. 
The  classes  are:  (I)  Solid  fuel;  (II) 
liquid  fuel;  (HI)  gaseous  fuel;  (IV) 
fuel  utilization,  general;  (V)  general 
asp>ects.  The  divisions  are:  U)  Com¬ 
position  and  classification  of  fuels;  (2) 
preparation  of  fuels;  (3)  storage, 
handling  and  transmission  of  fuels; 
(4)  utilization  of  fuels.  The  divisions 
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are  subdivided  into  sections,  and  in  the 
first  three  classes  35  subjects  are  in 
this  way  arrived  at.  Under  “fuel 
utilization”  come  three  topics — ^utiliza¬ 
tion  of  electricity  for  industrial  heating, 
utilization  of  electricity  for  domestic 
heating,  and  waste-heat  recovery.  Un¬ 
der  “general  aspects”  three  further 
topics  are  included — ^the  training  of  fuel 
technicians,  a  survey  of  the  scope  of 
organizations  concerned  with  the  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  fuel  in  industry,  and  the 
economic  possibilities  in  the  better  co¬ 
ordination  of  fuel  utilization. 

The  papers  may  be  written  in  English, 
French  or  German.  They  shall  not 
exceed  7,500  words,  and  every  paper  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  resume  not 
exceeding  500  words  in  either  of  the 
two  languages  other  than  that  in  which 
it  is  composed.  O.  C.  Merrill,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington,  is  the  secretary 
of  the  American  National  Committee  of 
the  World  Power  Conference. 


Empire  State  Commercial 
Section  to  Meet  at  Utica 

Meeting  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  June  28 
and  29,  the  Commercial  Section  of  the 
Empire  State  Gas  and  Electric  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  carry  out  a  program  in¬ 
cluding  the  following  papers : 

Thursday  Morning. — "Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  Organization  and  Management,”  W.  J. 
Reagan,  Utica  Gas  &  Electric  Company ; 
"Home  Service,”  Mrs.  Sarai  Waugh,  West¬ 
chester  Lighting  Company ;  “Future  Load 
Flstimation,”  F.  T.  Bolster,  Syracuse  Light¬ 
ing  Company ;  “Rural  Use  of  Service,”  R.  F. 
Bucknam,  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Thursday  Evening. — “Electric  Refrigera¬ 
tion,”  Walter  O.  Howe,  Niagara,  Ix>ckport 
&  Ontario  Power  Company  :  “Electric  Water 
Heating,”  H.  C.  Wilder,  Northeastern  Power 
Corporation. 

Friday  Morning. — “General  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Policies,”  H.  C.  Wilder,  Northeastern 
Power  Corporation  :  “Merchandise  Account¬ 
ing,”  H.  C.  Davidson,  chairman  Accounting 
Section ;  committee  reports. 

H.  O.  Palmer,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  will  address  the  Friday  meeting. 


Rural  Electric  Session  for  the 
Agricultural  Engineers 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Hamilton 
Hotel,  Washington,  on  June  19  to  22. 
On  Thursday,  June  21,  there  will  be 
morning  and  afternoon  rural  electric 
sessions,  with  E.  A.  White,  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Relation  of  Electricity  to 
Agriculture,  in  the  chair.  The  follow¬ 
ing  papers  by  prominent  central-station 
officials,  engineering-college  professors 
and  others  are  scheduled : 

Morning. — “Organization  of  an  Electric 
T.ight  and  Power  Company  for  Rural 
Development,”  G.  C,  Neff ;  “The  General- 
I’urpose  Motor,”  Charles  P.  Wagner;  “Elec¬ 
tric  Characteristics  of  Rural  Lines,”  Prof. 
Frank  D.  Paine ;  “Research  in  Rural 
Klectrlflcation,  1927,”  R.  W.  Trullinger; 
“Extension  Methods  for  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion,”  Prof.  H.  B.  Walker;  “Recent  Devel¬ 
opments  in  Rural  Rates,”  E.  A.  Holloway. 

Afternoon. — “Round  table”  on  electricity 
in  the  farmhouse,  Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman. 
Miss  Elolse  Davison,  E.  C.  Easter  and  H. 
J.  Gallagher  taking  up  respectively  the 
general  topic,  cooking,  refrigeration  and 
water  supply,  and  Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  House  Economics,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  leading  the  discussion. 


Briefer  News 

C/^ _ 

Iowa  Town  Rejects  Competitive 
Plant. — Voters  of  Missouri  Valley, 
Iowa,  a  place  of  5,000  population,  at  a 
special  election  just  held  refused  a 
petition  of  the  Des  Moines  Utilities 
Company  for  permission  to  establish  and 
operate  an  electric  light  plant  in  that 
city,  which  is  served  by  the  lowa- 
Nebraska  Light  &  Power  Company. 


Ampere’s  Home  Presented  to 
French  Association. — The  boyhood 
home  of  Ampere,  near  Lyons,  France, 
has,  a  cable  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
T imes  says,  been  purchased  by  Sos- 
thenes  Behn,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  and  his  brother  Harmand,  and 
presented  by  them  to  the  Societe  Fran- 
<;aise  des  Electriciens  for  the  purposes 
of  an  electrical  museum. 


Virginia-Carolina  Power  Com¬ 
pany  Plans  50,000-Hp.  Plant  on 
THE  Roanoke. — The  Virginia-Carolina 
Power  Company  has  applied  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Power  Commission  for  leave  to  con¬ 
struct  a  concrete  dam  on  the  Roanoke 
River,  in  Brunswick  County,  Va.,  and 
Warren  County,  N.  C.,  to  be  used  for 
public  utility  purposes.  There  will  be 
a  head  of  35  ft.  and  the  dam  will  back 
water  for  about  20  miles.  The  surface 
area  of  the  reservoir  will  be  about  3,500 
acres  and  the  estimated  storage  about 
500,000,000  cu.ft.  A  steel  and  concrete 
power  house  is  planned  with  a  proposed 
installed  capacity  of  50,000  hp.,  which 
will  be  used  for  public  utility  purposes. 


I.  E.  C.  Advisory  Committee  Takes 
UP  Standardization  of  Steam-Tur¬ 
bine  Test  Codes. — Word  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  cable  that  a  meeting  of  the 
steam-turbine  advisory  committee  of  the 
International  Electrotechnical  Commis¬ 
sion  held  at  The  Hague,  Holland,  during 
the  week  of  May  20  was  a  note¬ 
worthy  one,  eight  nations  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  23  well-known  engineers. 
This  committee  is  attempting  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  various  test  codes  for  steam  tur¬ 
bines  now  used  throughout  the  world 
and  to  develop  a  standard  code  for  inter¬ 
national  adoption.  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  I.  E.  Moultrop, 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company 
of  Boston,  and  Francis  Hodgkinson, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company. 


Transmission  Lines  to  go  Under¬ 
ground  AT  Long  Beach,  N.  Y. — Fol¬ 
lowing  a  spectacular  fight  in  the  endea¬ 
vor  to  erect  overhead  transmission  lines 
at  Long  Beach,  a  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
seacoast  resort,  in  which  early-morning 
construction  gangs,  the  police  and  court 
injunctions  played  a  part,  with  wran¬ 
gling  municipal  officials  at  odds  over 
whether  the  lines  should  be  permitted, 
the  Queens  Borough  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  has  agre^,  in  deference  to 
public  sentiment,  to  the  revocation  of 
a  permit  previously  issued,  to  remove 


lattice  towers  already  erected,  to  fill  ir 
existing  excavations  and  to  place  all 
wiring  underground  in  conduits.  Th< 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil  has  led  to  some 
doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  under¬ 
ground  construction. 


Lighting  Course  at  Nela  Park 
Next  Week. — From  June  11  to  16  a 
general  course  in  lighting  will  be  given 
by  the  Nela  School  of  Lighting  at  Nela 
Park,  Cleveland.  In  the  last  seven  years 
1,500  students  have  attended  the  30  one- 
week  courses  that  have  been  given, 
and  advance  registration  proves  that  this 
month’s  course  will  be  attended  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  expectations.  Registration  is 
open  to  all  men  and  women  engaged  in 
the  lighting  business. 


Enlarged  Transmission  System  of 
Memphis  Power  &  Light  Company. — 
Completion  by  the  Memphis  Power 
&  Light  Company  of  a  new  substation  in 
South  Memphis  has  provided  a  link  for 
its  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  intercon¬ 
nections  and  with  a  substation  recently 
built  in  the  northern  part  of  Memphis, 
at  Decatur  Street  and  Lane  Avenue,  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the  enlarged 
service  now  given  as  che  result  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  initiated  when  the  company  was 
reorganized  five  years  ago.  The  South 
Memphis  substation  has  a  capacity  of 
15,000  kva.  It  is  tied  to  the  Memphis 
power  plant  through  two  12,000-volt 
double  four-phase  circuits  and  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  properties 
through  a  110-kv.  line  running  south  to 
the  Tennessee-Mississippi  line.  There 
will  soon  be  completed  also  an  intercon¬ 
necting  line  with  the  transmission  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  West  Tennessee  Power  & 
Light  Company,  adjoining  the  com¬ 
pany’s  territory  to  the  north. 


Bonbright  &  Company  Issue  His¬ 
torical  Electric  Map. — “A  historical 
map  of  the  United  States  of  America 
representing  the  development  of  the 
electric  light  and  power  industry”  has 
just  been  issued  by  Bonbright  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  from  a  design  by 
Ernest  Clegg.  This  is  a  beautifully  il¬ 
luminated  and  lithographed  map,  42  in. 
by  27  in.  in  size.  Superimposed  upon 
it,  besides  charts  showing  the  capital 
invested,  the  energy  generated  and  the 
voltages  in  use  by  the  electric  light  and 
power  industry  in  1928,  are  24  small  pic¬ 
tures  illustrating  the  outstanding  events 
in  electrical  invention  and  progress  from 
the  production  of  the  Brush  arc  lamp 
in  1876  down  to  the  220-kv.  transmis¬ 
sion,  the  gigantic  steam  turbo-gener¬ 
ators  and  the  huge  hydro-electric  dams 
of  the  present  day.  The  map  is  drawn 
on  the  scale  of  100  miles  to  the  inch  and 
will  prove  a  worthy  ornament  for  light 
and  power  offices  and  board  rooms. 


Missouri  Commission  Approves  New 
Rates  of  Union  Electric  Light  & 
Power. — The  Missouri  Public  Service 
Commission  has  approved  the  reduced 
rates  of  the  Union  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Company  of  St.  Louis,  which  be¬ 
came  effective  in  that  city  on  June  1,  The 
new  rates,  explained  in  the  Electrical 
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World  for  May  12  (page  984),  will  re-  River  and  will  construct  one  or  more  Penn 
duce  the  annual  income  of  the  company  hydro-electric  plants  under  their  orig-  for  Eli 
on  the  basis  of  present  consumption  inal  authority  to  appropriate  water  from  Reversii 
$7(K),(K)0.  Large  consumers  benefit  that  stream.  If  the  survey  of  the  lower  the  cit> 
most  from  the  cut  rates.  Residence  flow  of  the  river  justifies  such  action,  Railroat 
rates  for  St.  Louis  remain  unchanged,  they  also  will  construct  a  large  hydro-  vert  Sti 
but  residence  rates  for  St.  Charles,  electric  plant  above  Del  Rio.  From  of  usinj 
Washington,  Festus,  St.  Clair,  Pacific,  these  proposed  plants  a  power  trans-  equipme 
l)e  Soto,  Union  and  other  towns  served  mission  line  will  be  constructed  to  San  planned, 
liy  the  company  in  St.  Franqois  County  Antonio  and  other  points. 

were  reduced.  To  meet  the  new  rates  - 

of  the  Union  Electric  Company,  the  A  Giant  Reactor  for  Baltimore. 

Laclede  Power  &  Light  Company,  — A  neutral  grounding  reactor  rated  at 
which  supplies  electricity  to  about  80,000  kva.  on  a  four-minute  basis  is 
17.(K)0  consumers  in  St.  Louis,  on  being  built  by  the  General  Electric 
June  1  filed  a  schedule  of  lower  rates  Company  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  will 
with  the  commission.  The  reduction,  be  installed  at  the  Westport  station  of 
which  affects  only  commercial  and  in-  the  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  & 
dust  rial  consumers,  will  reduce  the  Power  Company  of  Baltimore,  to 
power  and  light  bills  of  its  large  con-  ground  its  25-cycle  system.  It  stands 
sutners  $75,000,  or  7  per  cent,  per  year,  over  9  ft,  high  and  weighs  8  tons.  The 

-  ^  reactor  is  of  standard  cast-in  concrete 

Foshay  Purchases  San  Francisco  design  and  is  supported  on  eight  extra- 
Buildinc.. — Establishment  of  Pacific  heavy  porcelain  insulators.  This  ap- 
Coast  headquarters  of  the  W,  B,  Foshay  paratus  is  the  largest  of  a  number  of 
Company,  public  utility  operator,  in  its  giant  reactors  manufactured  by  the 
own  building,  recently  acquired  in  San  General  Electric  Company  in  recent 


“Narrow-Gage”  Railroad  to  Bk 
Electrified  by  November. — Electrifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  & 
Lynn  Railroad,  more  familiarly  known 
throughout  eastern  New  England  as 
the  “Narrow-Gage,”  between  Lynn  and 
Boston,  will  be  completed  about  Nov.  1, 
according  to  Vice-President  G.  W. 
Wells.  Power  for  the  Lynn  end  of  the 
railroad  will  be  supplied  by  the  Lynn 
Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  for  the 
Boston  end  by  the  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  of  Boston.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  furnishing  motors  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  cars  are  being  filled  by  the 
General  Electric  Company.  Two  sub¬ 
stations,  one  in  Lynn  and  the  other  at 
Orient  Heights,  will  transmit  power 
direct  to  the  overhead  trolley  system, 
each  car  to  be  self-propelling  and 
equipped  with  multiple-unit  control. 
The  railroad  is  expected  to  require 
9,300,000  kw.-hr.  annually,  and  the  two 
substations  will  supply  the  power  in 
parallel.  The  three-foot  gage  will  lx* 
retained  on  the  entire  system,  totaling 
17  miles  of  double  track.  The  service 
improvement  program  w'ill  cost  more 
than  $1,000,000. 


near  Canon  City  rather  than  impair  the  months.  Several  of  these  have  been  ejected  in  ixans^  L.ity  lor  tne  Kepu  >- 
scenic  value  of  the  Royal  Gorge,  It  supplied  to  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Com-  '  tv^a 

asks  the  Colorado  Public  Utilities  Com-  pany  for  its  Hudson  Avenue  station,  A'  ^ 

mission  to  determine  what  flow  of  water  Nineteen  are  to  be  used  in  sectionalizing  laboratory  of  the 

through  the  Gorge  is  necessary  to  pre-  the  22.00()-volt  bus  of  the  State  Line  Genera  Electric  Company,  describes 
serve  it  as  a  scenic  wonder  and  asserts  Generating  Company’s  station  at  Ham-  ,*  diameter  and  covered 

that  it  will  never  reduce  the  flow  below  mond,  Ind.  Still  another,  of  the  iron-  .  Novagem  jewels  each 

the  volume  held  to  be  necessary.  If  core  type,  was  recently  installed  at  the  ^oout  2  in.  in  diameter  and  cut  in  the 

engineers  determine  that  the  river’s  Amite  (La.)  substation  of  the  Louisiana  shape  of  a  diamond.  It  was  designed  by 
flow  alMive  the  specified  volume  is  in-  Power  Company.  Gosling  of  the  General  Electric 

sufficient  to  justify  the  hydro-electric  -  Company.  fwo  batteries  of  search- 

development,  the  latter  will  be  aban-  American  and  Mexican  Engineers  lamps  will  be  turned  on  the  sign  at 
doned,  the  company  states.  Fraternize. — Addresses  by  railroad  night.  Its  outer  edge  will  be  covered 

-  executives,  industrial  managers  and  with  jewels  of  canary  yellow,^  next  w'lll 

Survey  of  Lower  Devil’s  River  in  educators  were  features  of  the  four-  come  a  circle  of  stars  of  white  jewels. 
'I'exas  to  Follow’  Filings  on  Upper  teenth  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri-  and  over  the  center  will  be  the  eagle 
Sites. — Application  has  been  granted  can  Association  of  Engineers,  which  covered  with  white  jewels  on  a  back- 
hy  the  Texas  Board  of  Water  En-  was  held  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  this  week,  ground  of  ruby  gems. 

gineers  to  James  C.  Kennedy  of  Simultaneously  Mexican  engineers  were  - 

Dallas,  understood  to  represent  the  in  convention  at  Juarez,  across  the  Rio  Newfoundlander  Has  Plan  to  Use 
Insull  interests,  for  authority  to  make  a  Grande,  and  opportunities  for  fraterniz-  Labrador’s  Water  Power. — Possibility 
jHiwer  survey  of  Devil’s  River  from  the  ing  were  plentiful.  After  the  conven-  of  the  development  of  a  big  electrolytic 
point  where  it  empties  into  the  Rio  tion  four  specially  planned  trips  took  steel  project  in  conjunction  with  the 
Grande  for  one-half  of  its  length.  The  delegates  to  Cloudcroft  in  the  Sacra-  water  power  available  at  Grand  Falls 
purpose  of  this  exploration  is  to  deter-  mento  Mountains,  to  the  Elephant  Butte  on  the  Hamilton  River,  in  Labrador,  is 
mine  how’  much  water  power  may  be  Dam  in  New  Mexico,  to  the  Carlsbad  emphasized  by  Victor  Gordon,  High 
available  for  generating  electrical  Caverns  in  the  Pecos  Valley,  and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Newfoundland  in  Eng- 
energy.  The  Insull  interests  already  Boquilla  Dam  near  Santa  Rosaria,  land,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times. 
have  filed  on  the  upper  flow  of  Devil’s  Me.xico.  “It  is  an  authentic  fact,”  writes  Mr. 
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Tiordon,  “that  Labrador  possesses  a 
single  great  series  of  power  resources 
which,  if  harnessed,  could  produce  al¬ 
most  as  much  electricity  as  all  the  exist¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Through  the  center  of  the  peninsula  of 
Labrador  flows  a  mighty  stream,  the 
Hamilton  River,  and  at  one  point  in  the 
course  of  the  five  miles  it  drops  200  ft. 
in  tremendous  rapids  and  then,  with  a 
roar  audible  20  miles  away,  it  makes  a 
final  plunge  into  a  circular  basin  315 
feet  below.  Here  is  a  cataract  as  large 
as  Niagara,  and  experts  have  calculated 
that  more  than  4,300,000  hp.  could  be 
obtained  from  it.”  Mr.  Gordon  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  there  are  within  a 
radius  of  75  miles  in  a  northward  direc¬ 
tion  from  Grand  Falls  immense  ore 
bodies  of  hematite,  magnetite  and  sider- 
ite,  rich  in  manganese,  whose  yield  of 
metallic  iron  has  been  estimated  as 
varying  between  40  and  55  per  cent. 
“There  is  no  reason  why  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  manufacture  of 
electrolytic  steel  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps  should  not  be  reproduced  in 
Labrador,”  he  declares. 


Coming  Meetings 

[A  complete  directory  of  electrical 
associations,  with  their  secretaries,  is 
IHiblished  in  the  first  issue  of  every 
volume.  For  latest  list  see  Electrical 
World  for  Jan.  7,  page  80.] 

Xational  Electrical  Manufacturers’ 
Association — The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  June  11-15.  S.  N. 
Clarkson,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York. 

Artistic  Lighting  Equipment  Associa¬ 
tion — Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  June 
11-16.  G.  P.  Rogers,  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Pacific  Coast  Division,  N.E.L.A.  — 
Hotel  Huntington,  Pasadena,  Cal., 
June  12-16.  S.  H.  Taylor,  447  Sutter 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Georgia  Electrical  Association — Savan¬ 
nah,  June  14  and  15.  J.  J.  Mc¬ 
Donough,  Georgia  Power  Co.,  Dublin, 
Oa. 

Northwest  Division,  N.E.L.A. — Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  June  19-22.  B.  Snow, 
1208  Spalding  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  EJngl- 
neers — Rural  electric  .session,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Washington,  June  19-22. 
Raymond  Olney,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Canadian  Electrical  Association — SS. 
“Richelieu”  from  Montreal  to  Sague¬ 
nay  and  return,  June  20-23.  H.  M. 
Lyster,  712  Power  Bldg.,  Montreal. 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers — Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  Denver, 
June  25-29.  F.  !>.  Hutchinson,  33 
West  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Electri¬ 
cal  Engineers — Hotel  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  June  25-28.  J.  F.  Keily,  Em¬ 
pire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Mate¬ 
rials  —  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  25-29.  C.  L. 
Warwick,  1315  Spruce  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Empire  State  Gas  and  Electric  Asso¬ 
ciation — Commercial  Section,  Hotel 
ITtlca,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  28  and  29. 
C.  H.  B.  Chapin,  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York. 

Public  Utilities  Advertising  Association 
— Detroit,  July  8-12.  T.  P.  Pfeiffer, 
Byllesby  Engineering  &  Management 
Corp.,  Chicago. 

East  Central  Division,  N.E.L.A. — Cedar 
Point,  Ohio,  July  10-13.  D.  L.  Gas- 
kill,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

National  Electric  Credit  Association — 
Boston,  July  16  and  17.  F.  P.  Vose, 
1008  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Wi.sconsin  Utilities  Association,  Elec¬ 
tric  Section — Appleton,  Wis.,  July 
26  and  27.  J.  N.  Cadby,  432  Broad¬ 
way,  Milwaukee. 


Commission 

Rulings 


Prior  Illegal  Operation  to  Maintai.v 
Continuity  of  Service  Not  Ground  for 
Refusing  Certificate. — In  granting  an 
application  from  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  to  supply  gas  under  a  fran¬ 
chise,  the  California  Railroad  Commission 
said  that  a  certificate  for  the  operation  of 
a  utility  should  not  be  denied  on  the  ground 
that  a  private  company  in  taking  over  a 
system  previously  constructed  and  operated 
by  a  municipality  has  functioned  without 
authority  for  an  unavoidable  interim  be¬ 
tween  the  change  of  management  and  the 
subsequent  formal  grant  of  commission  au¬ 
thority,  because  of  the  indispensable  public 
need  for  the  continuity  of  service. 

Premises  Astride  Territorial  Boun¬ 
dary  May  Be  Served  from  Either  Side. — 
Dismissing  a  complaint  of  territorial  in¬ 
vasion  made  by  the  Vallejo  Electric  Light 
&  Power  Company  against  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Power  Company,  the  California  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  said:  “Where  a  structure 
or  group  of  structures  which  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  considered  as  requiring  one  com¬ 
plete  service,  such  as  a  toll  house  which  is 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  bridge,  are  so 
located  as  to  lie  across  a  territorial  boun¬ 
dary  of  two  competitive  utilities,  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  be  permitted  to  take  seiwice 
from  either  side  of  such  boundary  line.” 
The  complainant  had  held  that  its  compet¬ 
itor  had  no  right  to  render  service  on  that 
portion  of  a  bridge  within  the  Vallejo 
company’s  territory.  The  commission, 
however,  added :  “The  conditions  to  which 
this  conclusion  applies  are  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  an  instance  where  the 
consumer  might  build  his  electric  facilities 
over  a  boundary  line  established  by  the 
commission  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which 
such  boundary  was  established.” 

Capitalization  of  Estimated  Saving 
by  Development  of  Unused  Water  Sites 
Disapproved. — The  Oregon  Public  Service 
Commission  has  for  rate-making  purposes 
ordered  that  the  valuation  of  the  ten  util¬ 
ities  owned  and  operated  in  that  state  by 
the  People’s  West  Coast  Hydro-Electric 
Corporation  be  fixed  at  $580,911.  In  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  valuations  of  these  properties, 
the  commission  states,  it  was  impossible 
to  make  a  finding  in  regard  to  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  corporation  for  the  reason 
that  neither  class  of  securities  is  “cur¬ 
rently  quoted  upon  the  market,  nor  does 
the  record  contain  any  testimony  relative 
to  their  value.”  The  commission  also  found 
it  impossible  to  attempt  to  ascertain  orig¬ 
inal  cost  data,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
definite  information  relative  to  dates  when 
portions  of  the  properties  were  placed  in 
service.  The  commission  held  that  the 
consideration  of  possible  values  of  water 
rights  upon  estimates  based  upon  the  cap¬ 
italized  estimated  saving  in  cost  of  service 
which  might  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
hydro-electric  operation  as  compared  with 
the  operation  of  theoretical  steam  plants 
designed  to  produce  an  equivalent  amount 
of  power  results  in  no  practical  value  in 
so  far  as  valuation  of  properties  as  a  whole 
is  concerned.  “This  capitalization  theory,” 
says  the  order,  “would  by  its  acceptance 
operate  to  deprive  the  community  of  one 
of  its  natural  resources  and  permit  its 
capitalization  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
operator.  The  commission  cannot  concede 
that  any  theory  which  will  operate  to  this 
effect  is  sound  in  principle.” 


Commission  Refuses  to  Compel  Com¬ 
pany  TO  Pay  for  Putting  Customers’ 
Wires  Underground. — The  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Utilities  has  dis¬ 
missed  a  petition  from  residents  of  Hyde 
Park  to  compel  the  Edison  Electric  Illumi¬ 
nating  Company  of  Boston  to  hear  the 
expense  of  placing  underground  the  wires 
serving  the  petitioners’  property  on  a  street 
where  the  company  is  placing  the  wires 
underground  hy  order  of  the  fire  commis¬ 
sioner.  The  department  says :  “The  com¬ 
pany  is  willing  to  do  the  necessary  work 
on  the  customers’  premises  at  their  ex¬ 
pense,  or  is  willing  to  allow  the  work  to 
be  done  by  the  customers  or  hy  any  one 
employed  by  them  so  long  as  it  meets  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  service.  The 
petitioners  desire  the  work  on  their  prem¬ 
ises  done  hy  the  company  at  its  own  ex¬ 
pense.”  If  additional  legislation  is  con¬ 
templated,  the  department  holds,  there 
should  be  a  provision  for  a  public  hearing 
by  the  fire  commissioner  on  the  proposed 
order  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
company  and  to  the  owners  of  abutting 
property. 


Recent  Court 
Decisions 


Company  Found  Not  Responsible  for 
Results  Following  Breaking  of  Trans¬ 
mission' Line  BY  Felled  Tree. — Five  ap¬ 
peals  from  judgments  in  cases  concerning 
the  Kentucky  Utilities  Company,  its  plant 
engineer  (Sandidge),  the  administrators  of 
a  farmer  (Woodrum)  and  his  son  who  were 
killed  by  electric  shock,  and  the  guardian 
of  another  son  injured  in  the  same  accident, 
were  heard  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky.  Two  of  these  appeals  were 
brought  by  the  defendant  company  and  the 
others  by  the  three  plaintiffs.  All  were  re¬ 
solved  in  favor  of  the  company.  The 
farmer  and  his  sons  felled  a  tree  so  tha»  it 
would  fall  parallel  to  the  transmission  line. 
In  falling,  a  branch  struck  one  of  the  wires 
and  broke  it.  The  accident  caused  the  main 
line  switch  at  the  power  house  to  “kick 
out,”  and  consequently  the  farmer  picked 
up  the  broken  wire  without  injury  to  him¬ 
self.  While  he  was  holding  it  the  plant 
engineer  threw  the  switch  back,  the  sons 
rushed  to  their  father’s  aid  and  the  results 
just  stated  occurred.  Damages  were  sought 
on  three  grounds:  (1)  That  the  transmis¬ 
sion  line  was  defectively  constructed  and 
not  properly  maintained;  (2)  that  the  act 
of  Sandidge  in  reclosing  the  switch  without 
investigating  the  cause  of  its  opening  was 
negligence:  (3)  that  the  company  was  a 
trespasser  because  it  had  no  lawful  right 
to  maintain  its  line  along  the  highway  and 
because  the  line  extended  partly  over  the 
property  line  of  the  Woodrum  farm.  None 
of  these  contentions  was  held  proved,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  pointing  out  also  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  accident  was  the 
victims’  own  action  in  felling  the  tree. 
Three  judges,  while  sustaining  the  finding, 
dissented  from  the  opinion  that  the  plant 
operator’s  action  in  closing  the  switch  with¬ 
out  investigation  was  consistent  with  the 
highest  degree  of  care,  holding  that  the 
motive  involved  was  the  economic  one  of 
continuing  service,  which  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  that  of  safeguarding  life. 
(5  S.W.  [2d]  283.) ♦ 

•The  left-hand  numbers  refer  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  the  rlKht-hand  numbers  to  the 
page  of  the  National  Reporter  System. 
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11.  H.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Appointed 
Manager  in  New  York 

H.  H.  Barnes,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  New  York  district  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  to  succeed 
Theodore  Beran,  who  recently  retired. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  for  many  years  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  district  and  his 
experience  and  training  make  him  'emi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  his  new  position.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1875  and 
was  graduated  from  Stuttgart  Polytech- 
nicum  in  Germany  in  1897.  He  worked 
with  Siemens  &  Halske,  Berlin,  until 
1899,  then  as  superintendent  of  the 
Mexican  Electric  Works,  Ltd,,  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  until  1901.  He  was 


H.  H.  Barnes,  Jr. 


staff  engineer  and  manager  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  department  of  the  Stanley  Elec¬ 
tric  Manufacturing  Company,  predeces¬ 
sor  of  the  Pittsfield  Works,  until  1907. 
He  was  then  made  engineer  of  the  New 
York  district.  He  also  became  assistant 
district  manager  in  1920,  and  relin¬ 
quished  his  duties  as  district  engineer 
in  1927  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  work. 

Mr.  Barnes  is  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
of  which  he  was  a  manager  from  1910 
to  191.^  and  a  vice-president  from  1913 
to  1915.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  United 
Engineering  Society,  New  York,  from 
1912  to  1917  and  from  1921  to  1926  and 
is  a‘  past-president  of  the  New  York 
Electrical  Society.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  of  the  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers.  On 
Saturday  evening.  May  12,  the  New 
^'ork  office  committee  met  at  the  Engi¬ 
neers  Club  for  a  welcoming  dinner  to 
Mr.  Barnes. 


William  Chamberlain,  since  1914 
vice-president  and  general  counsel  of 
the  Uniteil  Light  &  Power  Company, 
was  elected  president  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  directors,  succeeding  Richard 
Schaddelee,  resigned,  who  was  elected 


chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Mr.  Schaddelee,  who  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  United  Light  &  Rail¬ 
ways  Company,  predecessor  of  the 
United  Light  &  Power  Company,  had 
been  general  manager  since  1904  and 
president  since  1926. 

Alex  Dow,  president  of  the  Detroit 
Edison  Company,  sailed  for  Europe 
May  23  on  the  Mauretania  for  a  six 
weeks’  business  and  pleasure  trip  abroad. 

J.  B.  Klump  has  been  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Central  Indiana  Power  Com¬ 
pany  to  succeed  G.  W.  Curran  on  the 
board. 

William  H.  Taylor  was  elected 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Suburban- 
Counties  Gas  &  Electric  Company  to 
succeed  Arthur  W,  Thompson,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  chairman  of  the  board. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  also  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company. 

Philip  G.  Gossler,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Columbia 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  New  York, 
sailed  for  Nassau  and  Miami  on  the 
Munson  liner  Munatnar  June  1  for  a 
short  stay  in  the  South. 

Dr.  John  B.  Whitehead,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  of  John  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  has  consented  to  serve 
on  an  advisory  commission  appointed 
by  Mayor  Broening  of  Baltimore  to  act 
in  a  consulting  and  supervisory  capacity 
over  the  activities  of  municipal  agencies 
in  connection  with  electrification  work 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Carl  N.  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  distribution  of  the 
Narragansett  Electric  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  L,  succeeding  S.  B.  Swan, 
who  was  recently  promoted  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  managership  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Thomas  joined  the  Narragansett  or¬ 
ganization  in  1902  and  has  been  active 
in  its  engineering  development  since 
that  time.  He  is  widely  known  in  New 
England  electrical  circles.  Ralph  P. 
Ormsbee  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  and  Richard  B.  Par¬ 
sons  has  been  made  underground  engi¬ 
neer,  in  charge  of  underground  trans¬ 
mission  and  distribution. 

William  Hunter  hac:  been  appointed 
electrical  superintendent  of  the  Albany 
district  of  the  New  York  Power  &  Light 
Corporation. 

E.  E.  Arnold  has  affiliated  himself 
with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  in  the  capacity  of 
mechanical  engineer  for  special  assign¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Arnold  is  returning  to  the 
Westinghouse  interests  after  an  absence 
of  twenty  years,  having  resigned  in 
1908  from  the  Westinghouse  Machine 
Company  to  enter  other  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor.  He  has  a  background  of  30 
years’  experience  in  designing,  testing, 
consulting  and  executive  capacities. 


W.  S.  Richhart  to  Manage 
Light  and  Power  Department 

William  S.  Richhart,  electrical  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Indiana  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  for  the  past 
eleven  years,  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  light  and  power  division  of  that 
utility  to  succeed  Robert  L.  Fitzgerald, 
whose  resignation  took  effect  May  1.  Mr. 
Richhart  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  course  of  his  career, 
which  has  comprised  academic  work  as 
well  as  practical  engineering  in  both 
the  manufacturing  and  central-station 
branches  of  the  electrical  industry. 

Graduating  from  Purdue  University 
in  1905,  Mr.  Richhart  was  engaged  in 


W.  S.  Richhart 


re.search  work  at  the  university  for  ap¬ 
proximately  one  year,  leaving  this  work 
to  become  instructor  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  position  he  held  for  five 
years.  Following  the  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  he  was  employed 
for  five  years  as  division  .service  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Westinghou.se  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  district.  In  1916  he  returned  to 
Indiana,  where  he  spent  approximately 
one  year  as  electrical  engineer  with  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana, 
before  becoming  connected  with  the  In¬ 
diana  Service  Corporation  as  electrical 
engineer.  Mr.  Richhart  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

J.  T.  Logan  has  been  appointed  oper¬ 
ating  engineer  of  the  Georgia  Power 
Company,  succeeding  A.  H.  Parham. 

Walter  S.  Wyman  of  Augusta,  Me., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Power  &  Light  Company  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  as  successor  to 
Harry  M.  Verrill,  who  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Wyman,  who  is  prominent  in  utility 
circles  in  New  England,  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Central  Maine  Power  Com¬ 
pany. 
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“M.U.l.T.”  Issues 
First  Report 

The  Massachusetts  Utilities  Invest¬ 
ment  Trust,  or  “M.U.l.T.,”  as  it  is 
widely  known  in  New  England,  has 
made  public  its  first  annual  report,  cov¬ 
ering  operations  for  1927.  Tiie  trust 
was  organized  March  31  of  last  year 
and  controls  utilities  serving  116  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Bay  State  with  either 
gas  or  electricity  or  both,  either  at  retail 
or  through  wholesale  contracts.  It  has 
acquired  from  80.03  to  100  per  cent 
ownership  of  the  various  companies 
ojierated.  The  total  population  served 
is  about  620,000.  The  trust  al.so  owns, 
with  affiliated  groups,  20, (XX)  shares  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  of  Boston,  but 
this  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  Edison  shares  outstanding.  Forty- 
si.K  utilities  are  included  in  tl^e  trust’s 
operations.  -t 

The  gross  operating  revenue  for  1927 
was  $9,851,726  compared  with,  $9,500,- 
157  consolidated  revenue  for  these  com¬ 
panies  in  1926  and  $8,872,631  in  1925. 
Net  earnings  available  for  dividends  and 
depreciation  in  these  years  were  respec¬ 
tively  $2,658,839,  $2,459,995  and  $2,417,- 
351.  Last  year’s  electric  operating  reve¬ 
nue  was  $7,224,014.  Based  on  holdings 
as  of  Dec.  31,  1927,  the  total  nrt  income 
available  for  1927  for  dividends,  depre¬ 
ciation  and  reserves  was  $3,085,080. 
Dividends  on  the  annual  basis  to  pre¬ 
ferred  shareholders  were  $1,310,581  and 
to  minority  shareholders  of  operating, 
holding  and  leased  companies  $267,507, 
leaving  a  balance  for  depreciation,  re¬ 
serves  and  surplus  of  $1,506,991.  The 
total  assets  Dec.  31  last  were  $40,950,- 
486.  Energy  sales  last  year  totaled  147,- 
192,570  kw.-hr.  and  there  were  103,526 
electric  and  61,189  gas  customers  on 
the  books. 


(iKNERAL  Elkctru;  Dkci.ares  Extra 
Dividend. — The  Cieneral  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  declared  an  extra  of  $1  on  the 
common  stock  and  regular  quarterly 
dividends  of  $1  on  the  cotntnon  and 
15  cents  on  the  special  stock  (par  $10), 
all  payable  July  27  to  stock  of  record 
Jutie  15.  For  the  past  two  years  the 
(General  Electric  Company  has  paid  ati 
extra  cash  dividend  of  $1,  previously 
having  paid  extras  on  common  stock 
in  the  form  of  $1  in  special  stock. 


.Standard  Gas  Stockholders  Of¬ 
fered  Rights.  —  Holders  of  the  $4 
cumulative  preferred  stock  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Gas  &  Electric  Company  have  been 
offered  rights  to  subscribe  to  additional 
stock  of  the  same  class  at  $66  per  share 
in  the  ratio  of  one  new  share  for  each 
four  held.  Stockholders  of  record  June 
12  will  be  entitled  to  subscribe  to  the 
new  stock.  The  $4  preferred  stock  was 
formerly  the  8  per  cent  cumulative  pre¬ 


ferred,  the  change  in  the  dividend  hav¬ 
ing  been  authorized  in  conjunction  with 
other  changes  in  the  corporation’s  capi¬ 
tal  structure  at  a  special  meeting  held 
May  16.  No  increase  in  the  authorized 
$4  preferred  will  be  necessary  since  the 
authorized  amount  of  this  issue  was  in- 
crea.sed  to  1,5(X),(X)0  shares  from  6()0,0()0 
shares  at  the  meeting  referred  to. 


Quebec  Power  Offers  New  Shares 
TO  Stockholders. — Directors  of  the 
Quebec  Power  Company  have  voted  to 
offer  100,(X)0  shares  of  new  stock  to 
shareholders  of  record  on  May  21  at  $50 
a  share  in  the  ratio  of  one  new  share 
for  four  shares  now  held.  The  pur¬ 
chased  shares  will  rank  for  dividend  for 
the  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1928. 


_ )%o. 

Southern  California  Edison  to 
Redeem  Bonds 

All  of  the  outstanding  general  and 
refunding  mortgage  twenty-five  year  5^ 
per  cent  gold  bonds  of  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company,  amounting 
to  $10,225,(X)0,  have  been  called  for  pay¬ 
ment  on  August  1,  1928.  This  is  the 
third  time  within  two  years  that  the 
company  has  availed  itself  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  lower  money  rates  by  re¬ 
funding  its  high  yield  securities.  In¬ 
cluding  the  bonds  presently  to  be  retired 
a  total  of  $70,644,000  of  the  company’s 
underlying  bonds  have  lieen  retired  since 
1926.  Upon  completion  of  this  financing 
the  total  outstanding  bonds  will  be  $123,- 
629.700. 


Utilities  Power  &  Light  Corporation 
Doubles  Its  Size  and  Operations 


almost  doubling  in  size  and  earn- 
./xings  during  the  past  year,  the  Utili¬ 
ties  Power  &  Light  Corporation  has 
come  forward  as  one  of  the  large  public 
utility  groups  of  the  country.  Total 
revenue  increased  87  per  cent,  to 
$27,931,465;  net  earnings  were  up  80 
per  cent,  to  $13,225,213 ;  net  income 
accruing  to  parent  company  common 
stock  was  $2,f^).034,  against  $2,147,915, 
and  the  company’s  total  assets  increased 
from  $122,067,145  to  $240,878,440. 


Utilities  Power  &  Light  shows  an 
interesting  picture  of  growth  during  the 
year.  Population  served  more  than 
doubled,  to  2,100,0(X),  the  largest  growth 
being  in  the  production  and  sale  of  gas. 
Electric  customers  increased  from  152,- 
996  to  230,083  and  the  amount  of  energy 
generated  and  purchased  grew  from 
378,203,043  to  585,577,052  kw.-hr.  The 


o|)erating  ratio  increased  slightly,  from 
a  low  of  50  in  1926  to  52  last  year.  At 
the  present  time  the  electrical  depart¬ 
ment  accounts  for  60.7  per  cent  of  total 
business  'done. 

Per  share  earnings  after  paying  $7  on 
the  preferretl  stiKk  last  year  amounted 
to  $4.44  on  the  average  numlier  of  class 
A  shares  out.standing.  At  a  recent  price 
of  $42  this  stock  is  not  far  above  ten 
times  earnings,  while  the  average  price 
of  holding  company  common  stocks  in 
the  power  and  light  industry  is  nearer 
sixteen  times  earnings.  This,  however, 
does  not  take  account  of  class  B  stock. 
The  per  share  earnings  on  the  combined 
class  A  and  B  stock  amounted  to  $2.13 
a  share.  The  class  A  stock  pays  $2  and 
the  Class  B  $1. 

Simplifies  Capital  Structures 

Simplification  of  the  corporate  and 
financial  .structures  of  the  Interstate 
Power  Company  was  one  of  the  year’s 
important  operations.  For  a  consider¬ 
able  period  the  company  has  been  ac¬ 
quiring  new  properties  and  consolidat¬ 
ing  them  into  one  .system.  In  this 
process  fourteen  hydro  plants  have  been 
put  in  operation  and  1,980  miles  of 
transmission  and  2,219  miles  of  dis¬ 
tributing  lines  have  been  constructed 
and  placed  in  service.  In  January  of 
last  year  the  company  simplified  the 
structures  of  a  large  group  of  its  com¬ 
panies  by  calling  and  retiring  twenty 
bond  issues  which  bore  interest  rang¬ 
ing  from  6  to  10  per  cent  and  twelve 
preferred  stock  issues.  It  also  liqui- 
date'd  nine  subsidiaries. 

The  report  for  the  current  year  to 
March  31,  just  issued  by  H,  L,  (Tlarke, 
president,  showed  consolidated  rev¬ 
enues  for  the  corporation  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  $28,255,087,  an  increase  of 
$344,091  over  the  previous  twelve 
months.  Total  net  income  for  the  year 
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was  $2,884,708,  after  all  charges,  in¬ 
cluding  depreciation  and  federal  taxes, 
an  increase  of  $244,674.  These  results 
do  not  include  the  operations  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Utilities  Corporation  and  the 
Central  States  Power  &  Light  Corpora¬ 
tion,  control  of  which  was  acquired  late 
in  1927.  _ 

Pacific  Gas  Earnings  Show 
Marked  Gain 

Despite  a  material  reduction  in  com¬ 
mercial  lighting  and  domestic  rates, 
effective  during  the  last  month  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1928,  earnings  of  the 
I’acific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  were 
highly  satisfactory.  Gross  revenue  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  31  amounted 
to  $14,848,009,  an  increase  of  $668,%5 
over  the  same  period  of  1927.  Net  in¬ 
come  was  $7,027,648,  a  gain  of  $649,921. 
After  deducting  for  depreciation  and 
preferred  stock  dividends  there  remained 
$2,317,921  for  common,  a  gain  of  $564,- 
512  over  last  year.  This  is  equivalent  to 
3.58  per  cent  on  the  average  amount 
of  common  stock  outstanding  during  the 
quarter.  The  company’s  strong  financial 
position  and  decline  in  money  rates 
enabled  it  to  refund  higher  interest 


bearing  issues  by  a  4^  per  cent  bond 
issue.  This  resulted  in  a  saving  in  inter¬ 
est  charges  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1928  of  $228,002. 

Commenting  upon  the  effect  of  rate 
reductions  on  gross.  President  A.  F. 
Hockenbeamer  says:  “Lower  oil  costs, 
reduced  money  costs  and  other  econ¬ 
omies  will  offset  these  rate  reductions 
to  a  substantial  degree.  Our  experience 
has  also  demonstrated  that  increased 
usage  follows  the  lowering  of  rates  and 
we  anticipate  that  this  accelerated 
growth,  aided  by  an  energetic  sales  cam¬ 
paign,  will,  within  a  reasonable  period, 
compensate  for  loss  of  revenue  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  lower  rates.” 

Two  New  Loans  Floated  by 
Foreign  Utilities 

First  mortgage  twenty-five  year  sink¬ 
ing  fund  6  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  the 
Brandenburg  Electric  Power  Company 
(Markisches  Elektrizitatswerk  Aktien- 
gesellschaft )  were  issued  during  the 
past  week  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000, 
the  price  being  93^  and  accrued  interest, 
to  yield  over  6.50  per  cent.  This  com¬ 
pany,  its  subsidiary  and  affiliated  com¬ 


panies,  serve  a  territory  of  over  13,500 
square  miles,  practically  the  entire 
Province  of  Bradenburg,  including  ini 
portant  metropolitan  districts  of  the  Cit\ 
of  Berlin,  and  certain  districts  in  the 
adjacent  provinces  of  Silesia,  Grenz 
mark  and  Pomerania.  These  bonds,  dated 
May  1,  1928,  mature  May  1,  1953 
Proceeds  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  the  further  development  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  power  plants  of  the  company,  for 
further  acquisitions,  and  for  other  cor¬ 
porate  purposes. 

The  Tokio  Electric  Light  Company, 
Ltd.,  made  an  offering  of  6  per  cent  first 
mortgage  gold  bonds,  totaling  $70,(MM),- 
000,  the  largest  foreign  financing  of  the 
present  year.  These  securities,  matur¬ 
ing  in  1953,  were  priced  at  90^  and 
accrued  interest,  to  yield  about  6.80  per 
cent.  Simultaneous  offerings  are  being 
made  of  £4,500,000  6  per  cent  sterling 
series  in  England  and  60,000,000  yen  in 
Japan,  the  aggregate  principal  amount 
of  all  three  series  being  equivalent,  at 
parity  of  exchange,  to  $121,809,250.  The 
present  financing  provides  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  existing  bank  loans  and 
$41,519,400  of  funded  debt  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  for  additional  capital  ex¬ 
penditures. 


Stock  Quotations  of  Electric  Light  and  Power  and  Manufacturing  Companies 

(Price!  on  New  Tork  itock  market  unleii  otherwlie  noted.  Unleii  rtherwlse  noted  the  par.  itated,  or  preference  ralue  of  atock  ii  1100.) 


Companlei 


Bid  Price 

Tueiday  Low  High 
June  5  1028  1028 


Cai.ifornia  elec,  gener¬ 
ating.  «%  pf . . .  ,  M, 

Ckrollna  Pwr.  k.  Lt..  pi.— »7— no  par  111  I J 
Central  A  8.  W.  Util..  $7  pi.— no  par  al02| 
Central  *  8.  W.  UtU^  pr.  In.  $7  pf  — 

no  par  .  «109» 

Central  Ark.  Ry.  A  Lt..  1%  pf .  106 


AbITIBI  pwr.  4k  PAPER,  com.. 

new — no  par .  661  64  )  86 

Ala.  Pwr.,  67  cum.  pf. — no  par . willfii  114)  116 

Allis  Chaimera  Mta.,6%  eom .  122)  116)  120 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer.,  eom .  181  120  197 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Amrr.,  6%  pf .  109 1  105  110 

Amer.  APonlcnPwr..7%pf.— nopar  lOO  105  110 

Amer.  A  Foreign  Pwr.,  com. — nopar  37)  22  38) 

Amer.  Bosch  Magneto,  com. — no  par  39  15  41 

Amer.  Brown  Boverl  Elec. t .  21)  10  28) 

Amer.  Brown  Boverl  Elec.,  pf.  S7... .  58)  40  65) 

Amer.  Gas  A  Elec.,  6%  pf. — no  par..  107)  106  ill 
Amer.  Gas  A  Elec.,  com.  t — nopar..  169)  117)  184 

Amer.  Lt.  A  Trac..  6%  pf .  118  116  120 

AmM'.  Lt.  A  Trac.,  new  com .  230  170  249 

Amer.  Pwr.  A  Lt..  6%  pf .  107  106  '  107) 

Amer.  Pwr.  A  Lt..  com.  t — no  par 

ev.dlv .  85)  621  96 

Amer.  Pub.  Serv.,  7%  pf .  oKM  97)  102) 

Amer.  Pul'.  Serv.,  com.  t . m  65  70  75 

Amer.  Pub.  Utilities,  7%  ptc.  pf .  a  97  87  1  97 

Amer.  Pub.  Utilities.  7%  pr.  pf .  al03  05)  102) 

Amer.  Pub.  Utilities,  com . m  60 . 

Amer.  States  Sec.,  A .  a  111  4  131 

Amer.  States  Sec.,  B .  a  14)  4)  17) 

Amer.  Superpwr.,  6%  lat  pf .  1102) . 

Amer.Super  pwr..  Class  At— nopar . .  421  36)  56 

Amer.Super  pwr..  Class  Bt— nopar  . .  43  )  37  56) 

Amer.  Wtr.  Wks.  A  Elec.,  6%  pf -  103)  101 1  106 

Amer.  W.W.  A  E..  com.  new— no  par  p.4 

ez.diT .  .  52  52  )  701 

Anaconda  Copper  cap.  83  .  73  531  74) 

Appalachian  Electric  Pwr..  7%  pf. . .  109  1081  110 

Aritansas  Pwr.,  A  Lt.  7»'..  pf .  107)  107)  111 

Assoc.  Gas  A  Elec..  83.50—60 .  64) . 

Assoc.  Gas  A  Elec.,  pf.— 86— no  par.  97  96  98) 

Assoc.  G.  A  E..  Class  A.  10— no  par.  48)  47  52) 


Babcock  A  WILCOX,  7 com..  123)  ii7)  128 

Blngbam'onL  .  H.AP..  8epf .  107  102  109) 

Birmingham  Elec.,  pf.— 86— no  par.  107  104  107 

BlackstoneValleyO.  AE.,0%  pf...  ml09  106  112 

Blackslone  Valley  Gas  A  Elec  ,  10‘'o 

eom. — 50 . siI65  136  170 

Blaw-Knov.  com.t .  4101)  91  105 

Brasilian  Trac..  Lt.  A  Pwr..oom..new  /  57)  ....  . . . . 

Broad  River  pwr..  7*”.  pf .  106  m  ^8) 

Brooklyn  Edison,  8^  eom .  262  206  )  268) 

Buffalo,  Niagara  A  East.  Pwr..  81.60 

pf— i6 . *26  . 

Buffalo.  Niagara  A  East.  Pwr.  com. 

81.20— nopar .  143) . 


98 

101 

109 

111 

99) 

106) 

103) 

112 

105 

107) 

Bid  Price 

('umpanles  Tuesday 

June  5 

Low 

1928 

High 

1928. 

Central  III.  Pub.  Serv.,  86  pf . 

a  99) 

97) 

100) 

Central  Ind.  Pwr.,  7%  pf . 

Central  Maine  Power,  6%  pf . 

alOO 

96 

97 

96 

98) 

Central  Maine  Power,  7% . 

110 

109 

112 

Central  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  7%  pf . 

Central  States  Elec..  7%  pf . 

112 

104) 

111) 

116 

104) 

121) 

C'IncInnatl  Gas  A  Elec.,  5%  com. . . . 

01001 

1  103) 

Cities  Service.  86  pf. — no  par . 

94) 

ios) 

Cities  Service,  pf.  B — no  par . 

1  9) 

8) 

9) 

Cities  Service,  pf.  BB — no  par . 

I  97 

88) 

97 

Cities  Service  com. — 20 . 

/  71) 

64 

711 

Cities  Swlce.  Bks.  Shrs. — 10 . 

1  36) 

261 

36) 

Cities  Service  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  7%  pf. . . . 

108) 

106) 

109 

Cities  Service  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  6%  pf. . . 

101 

95) 

102 

Cleveland  Elec.  Illg.,  6%  pf . 

113 

113 

115) 

Cleveland  Elec.  Illg..  10%  com . 

425 

36U 

426 

Columbia  Gas  A  Elec..  6%  pf . 

109) 

•07) 

110) 

Columbia  G.  A  E.  com.  85 — no  par. 

113 

89) 

118) 

Columbus  Blec.  A  Pwr..  82  com.— 
no  par . 

n  79 

66 

79) 

Columbus  Elec.  A  Pwr.,  7% . 

109 

167  ■ 

iii 

Columbus  Ry.,  Pwr.  A  l.t.,  7  % . . . . 

109 

Columbus  Ry.,  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  7%pf.  B 

109 

105 

in 

Columbus  Ry.,  P.A  1 1.  com.  no  par 

125 

120 

126 

Commonwealth  Edison.  8%  eom - 

0184 

165 

189 

Commonwealth  Pwr.,  6%  pf . 

10» 

104) 

Commonw’th  Pwr  .,  82.  com. — no  pai 

82) 

62) 

87) 

Conn.  Lt.  A  Pwr..  8%  pf . 

121 

120 

123 

Conn.  Lt.  A  Pwr.,  7%  pf . 

Wi 

118 

121 

Cons.  Gas  of  N.  Y..  pf . 

101) 

101) 

106 

Cons.  Gas  of  N.  Y.,  com.  86 — no  par. 
ez.diT . 

168) 

1191 

170) 

Cons.  Gas,  Elec.  Lt.  A  Pwr.  of  Baltl., 

6%  pf . 

Cons.  Gas,  Elec.  Lt.  A  Pwr.  of  Baltl., 

6%  pf . 

Cons.  Gas.  Elec.  Lt.  A  Pwr.  of  Baltl., 
com.  83.00 — no  par . 

sin 

no 

114) 

SI04} 

100) 

106) 

e  88 

67) 

93 

Consolidated  Pwr.  A  Lt..  7%  pf . 

mI05 

Consumers  Pwr.,  6%  pf . 

Consumers  Pwr.,  6.6%  pf . 

104) 

106 

107 

104) 

106 

107 

c;ontlnental  Gas  A  Elec.,  7%  pr.  pf . . 

108 

106) 

108) 

Conti.  G.  A  E.  com.  84.40 — no  par. . 

m260 

240 

265 

Crocker  Wheeler,  com.t . 

68 

23 

70 

Crocker  Wheeler,  7%  pf . 

99 

Dallas  pwr.  a  it..  7%  pf . 

no 

no 

111) 

Dayton  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  6%  pf . 

109 

108) 

110) 

Derby  Gas  A  Elec.,  7%  pf . 

101) 

96 

100) 

Detroit  Edison,  8%  eom . 

205 

166) 

Dubilier  Condenser,  com. — no  par.. . 

4) 

2) 

6) 

Duke  Pwr.,  cap . 

ml40 

130 

145 

Duquesne  Lt.,  8%  pf . 

ml04) 

104) 

116) 

Eastern  new  york  util., 

87  pf . 

rnllO 

111 

112) 

Eastern  States  Pwr.  B . 

23) 

11) 

26) 

Eastern  States  Pwr..  pf . 

mlOO) 

98 

100) 

East  Tez.  Elec..  7%  pf . 

108 

106 

109 

Edison  Elec  of  Boston,  812  eom . 

d290 

252  » 

305 

El  Paso  Elec.  7%  pf . 

111 

no 

112) 

Companies 


Bid  Price 
Tuesday  Low 
June  5  1928 


High 

1928 


EIto.  Bond  A  Share,  6%  pf . 

EIm.  Bd.  A  Sh.  Sec.,  com.  81 — no  par 

ex.  rights . 

Electric  Household  Utll.f . 

Elec.  Investors,  6%  pf. — no  par . 

Elec.  Investors,  com.t — no  par . 

Elec.  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  ctfs.  pf . 

Elec.  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  ctfs.,  com. — no  par 
Elec.  Ry.  Securities,  com. — no  par. . . 
Elec.  St.  Battery  com,  86.25— no  par 

Elmira  Wtr ,  Lt.  A  R.R.,  7%  pf . 

Empire  Pwr.,  ptc.t . 

Engr.  Pub.  Senr.  87,  pf. — no  par. . . 

Engr.  Pub.  Serv.,  com. — no  par . 

Eureka  Vacuum  C'leaner,  com.  84— 
no  par . 


Federal  Lt.  A  Trac.,com  81.40. . . . . 
Federal  Lt.  A  Trac.,  86  pf. — no  par 


GaLVESTON-HOUSTON  ELEC. 

6%  pf . 

Galveston-Houston  Elec.,  com . 

General  Cable,  Cl. A . 

Gen.  Elec.  83  com. — no  par . 

Gen.  Elec.,  special — . 

Gen.  Gas  A  Elec.  (Del.)  com  A 

81.60 — no  par . 

Gen.  G.  A  E.  (Del.)  pf.  A. 88 — no  pai 
Gen.  O.  A  E.  (Del.)  pf.  A  87 — no  par 


Gen.  Pub.  Serv.,  com.,  no  par  .. 

General  Public  Utilities,  87  pf. 


Idaho  pwr.,  7%vt . 

III.  No.  utilities,  6%  pf . 

Ill.  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  7%  pf... . 

Indianapolis  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  64%  pf . 

Indianapolis  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  87  pf . 

Ingersoll  Rand  com . 

Int.  Combus.  En^.,  com.  82 — no  par 

Int.  Combustion  Engr.,  7%  pf . 

Int.  Util.,  Class  A — 83.50— no  par. . 

Int.  Utilities,  Class  B— no  par . 

Interstate  Pwr.,  pf. — 87 — no  par. . . . 

Interstate  Pub.  Serv.,  7%  pf . 

Iowa  Ry.  A  Lt.,  7%  pf . 


CO.,  7%  pf 


Sleek  Exchange:  sThlcago;  bSt.  Louis:  cPhlladelphla :  «fBo«ton:  cBiItlroore:  /Montreal;  ^Cincinnati;  kSan  Francisco ;  iPiMsourgh ;  /Wash!; 

IBld  price  Wednesday,  June  6.  mBid  price  Saturday,  June  2.  nLatest  quotations  available.  tOivldend  rate  variable. 


1110 

108) 

111) 

1108) 

76 

127) 

26) 

a  26) 

13) 

103 

101 

1041 

73) 

40) 

79  i 

109) 

106) 

no) 

401 

28) 

45! 

6) 

81 

(19 

Ml 

106 

104 

107 

36 

27) 

39) 

110) 

107 

*i01 

42 

33 

46} 

'  0176) 

69 

79 

mlOO 

104 

114) 

42) 

32) 

54 

66 

42 

56) 

104 

98 

109 

m107 

105 

108 

1114 

113 

114) 

80 

75 

85 

33 

31) 

42) 

74) 

66 

841 

168) 

124 

174) 

n: 

11) 

11) 

46 

35) 

50) 

r  136 

122) 

144 

118 

no 

120 

114 

104 

117 

mill 

no 

120 

27) 

16) 

29 

.ml02 

98 

103 

m  68 

66 

65 

6104 

.  109 

109 

111) 

m  99 

96 

100 

106) 

103 

107 

,  107 

102 

1071 

102 

100 

105 

92) 

90 

98 

72) 

46) 

721 

fnio8) 

103 

109 

481 

62 

171 

ol 

19) 

104) 

99 

10.3) 

106 

103 

108 

101 

102 

103 

107 

106 

108 

122) 

111) 

134 

in :  ICleveland. 

1270 
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Stock  Quotations  of  Electric  Light  and  Power  and  Manufacturing  Companies  (Continued) 

(Prieei  on  New  Totfc  stock  market  unless  otherwise  noted.  Dniass  otherwise  noted  the  par,  stated,  or  preferenee  ralue  of  stock  Is 


Companies 


Bid  Price 

Tuesday  Low  HlRh 
June  5  1928  1928 


114 

no 

22i 

105 

98 

150 

105 


260 

401 

112) 

109 

250 


Kansas  C1TYPOWER4LIOHT 

pf.  $7 .  lioj  109 

Kansas  Gas  *  Elec.  7%  pf .  lUO  107 

Kelvlnator  Corp . -l:--. . 

Kentucky  Hydro-Elec.,  7%  pf . ml04  100 

Kentucky  Sec.,  6%  pf... . .  96  94 

Kentucky  Sec.,  5%  com . 160  140 

Kentucky  Utilities,  6%  pt .  105  100 


Laclede  gas  lt..  io%  com.. . .  m220  200 

Lehigh  Pwr.  Sec.,  com. — no  par . m  401  191 

Long  Island  Ltg.,  7%  pf .  llOi  lOOl 

Long  Island  Ltg.,  6%  pf . **1*}Z>  IQI 

Long  Island  Ltg.,  com.t — no  par... 

1,06  Angeles  Gas  &  Elec.,  6%  Pf.. ... . 

LoulsvUle  Gas  &  Elec.,  el.  A.  $1.76. . 


Man.  elec,  supply,  cap.  $5— 

no  par . . . . 

Maytag  Co.,  com.  60 — no  par . 

Memphis  P.  *  L..  pf.— $7— no  par. 
MetropollUn  Ed.,  pf.— $6— no  par. 
Metropolitan  Ed.,  pf. — $7 — no  par. 
Metropolitan  E>1.,  com.  $8 — no  par. 

Middle  West  Utilities,  t'~o  pf . 

Middle  West  Util.,  6%  pr.  lien . 

Middle  West  Util.,  com.  $7— no  par 

Midland  Utilities,  pr.  In.  6''r  pf . 

Midland  Utilities.  7%  pf.  A.^. . . . . . . 

Milwaukee  Elec.  Ry.  &  Lt..  7%  pf.  . 
Milwaukee  Elec.  Ry.  A  Lt.,  6%  pf. . 

Minn.  pwr.  *  Lt.,  7%  pf . 

Ml«.  River  Pwr..  6%  pf.  - - -  ■  • 

Mohawk  Hudson  Pwr..  Ist  pf.— $7 


—no  par . 

Mohawk  Hudson  Pwr .  com.— no  p"r 

Montana  Pwr.,  6%  com . 

Montreal  Pwr..  7 CP®;.  •  • ; .  /I®' 

Mountain  States  Pwr.,  7%  pf . ml04  97  105 

Mountain  States  Pwr..  com.t .  18* . 


Nassau  a  Suffolk  ltg..  7%  pf. 

National  Carbon.  8%  pf . 

National  Elec.  Pwr.,  At . 

National  Pwr.  4  Lt.,  pf.— $6 — no  par 
National  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  com.t — no  par. 

National  Pub.  Serv.,  7%  pf . 

National  Pub.  Serv.,  7%  ptc..  pf - 

National  Pub.  Serv.,  A  com.  *1.60— 

no  par . 

National  Pub.  Serv.,  B  com. — no  par 

Nebraska  Pwr.,  7%  pf. . 

Nevada-Callf.  Elec.,  com . 

New  Bninswlck  Pwr.,  4%  pf . 

New  Eng.  Pub.  Serv.,  pr.  In.  pf.  *7. . 

New  Eng.  Pub.  Serv.,  pf.  *7 . 

New  Orleans  Pub.  Serv. — 7%  pf . . . . 
N.  Y.  A  Queens  Elec.  Lt.  4  Pwr., 

5%  pf . 

N.  Y.  Central  Elec.,  7%  pf . 

New  York  Power  A  Light. 7  %  pi . 

NIagaraFalls  Pwr.,  7"^  pf. — 25 . 

No.  Amer.,  6%  pf.— 50 . 

No.  Amer.,  com. — 10  ex.  dlv . 

No.  Amer.  Edison,  *6  pf. — no  par. .  . 

Northeastern  Pwr,,  com . 

No.  N.  Y.  Utilities,  7%  pf . 

No.  Ohio  Pwr.,  com  — no  par . 

Northern  Ohio  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  6%  pf. . . 
No.  Ont.  Lt.A  Pr.  6%  pf . 


Alin* 

106) 

1121 

38l 

28 

41 

63  i 

60 

66* 

21* 

30 

40* 

no 

109 

111 

106* 

103 

109* 

109 

109 

111* 

ml70 

125 

185 

a  99* 

93* 

100) 

a  105 

99 

108 

al53i 

123) 

169 

a  96) 

94* 

97 

<1104* 

105 

892 

100 

92) 

106 

100 

98 

no 

1108 

107 

109 

116 

113* 

116 

mI07 

100 

no 

ml06 

100 

109 

44 

29* 

53 

167* 

102* 

175 

no 

98 

110) 

<1138 

136* 

139) 

a  .36) 

27) 

42 

ml04* 

102 

106 

341 

21) 

36) 

103) 

99 

103 

nlU 

27} 

22 

29) 

30* 

24* 

34) 

1110 

no 

nil 

47) 

33* 

50f 

64 

60 

70 

no 

98* 

no* 

ml06- 

95 

108 

108 

106 

no 

102 

91 

100 

105 

101 

107 

114 

m  28) 

‘27* 

’29* 

m  58) 

53! 

65! 

74  i 

58) 

78) 

101* 

102) 

19* 

101) 

28) 

31 

108 

103 

109 

29 

18 

32 

100 

90 

1110 

mlOO 

94 

100 

Bid  Price 

Companleg  Tueoday 

June  S 

Low 

1928 

High 

1928 

No.  States  Pwr.  (Del.).  7'5i  pf . 

108) 

108) 

110) 

No.  State*  Pwr.  (Del.),  8‘^  com . 

143 

123 

152 

No.  TexM  Elec..  9%  pt . 

55 

45 

70 

No.  Texaa  Elec.,  com . 

19 

Ohio  brass,  com.  b  *4— do  par. 

m  91 

89 

lOOi 

Ohio  Brace.  6%  pf . 

ml05 

106 

111 

Ohio  Pwr.,  6%  pf . 

108 

104 

109* 

Ohio  Pub.  Serv.,  *6  pf . 

104 

95 

105 

Ohio  Pub.  Serv.,  tT  Pf . 

112 

107 

112 

Ohio  River  Ecliaon,  7*i  pf . 

109* 

106 

109} 

Oklahoma  Gaa  A  Elec..  7%  pf . 

112) 

106 

115) 

Pacific  Gaa  a  elec.,  6%  pf.. . . 

271 

26) 

30. 

Pacifle  Gaa  A  Elec.,  8%  new  com _ 

49 

43* 

53) 

PaclOc  pwr  A  Lt..  7%  pf . 

1110 

106 

no 

Packard  EUectrlc . 

t  65* 

47 

68 

Penn  Cent.  Lt.  A  Pwr.,  *6  pf. — no 

par . 

e  80 

82 

Penn-Ohio  Ediaon,  6%  pf.  no  par _ 

99 

93) 

101 

Penn-Ohlo  Ediaon,  7%  pf . 

107 

106) 

109 

Penn-OhIo  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  7%  pt . 

107 

99 

112 

Penn  Pwr.  A  Lt. — *7 — no  par . 

{109 

109) 

no* 

Penn  Wtr.  A  Pwr.,  *2 . 50  com.,  new 

e  86 

68 

90 

Phlla.  Co..  5%  pf.-60 . 

m  46* 

45* 

48* 

PhUa.  Co.,  6%  pf.— 60 . 

54 

52 

57 

Phlla.  Co.,  com. — 50 . 

169) 

145 

1741 

Phlla.  Elec.,  8%  com.— 25 . 

72 

55* 

74| 

Portland  Elec.  Pwr.,  7%  pt . 

105 

1(X) 

104) 

Portland  Elec.  Pwr.,  6%  pf . 

95 

78 

96 

Portland  Elec.  Pwr.,  9%  2d  pf . 

83 

55 

88 

Portland  Elec.  Pwr.,  com . 

43 

42) 

52 

Potomac  Elec.  Power,  6  %  pf . 

Jill* 

Pwr.  Sec.,  pf. — no  par . 

60 

50 

68 

Pwr.  Sec.,  com. — no  par . 

m  13* 

11) 

14* 

Public  Serv.  of  c:olorado.  7%  p(.. 

108 

Pub.  Serv.  of  N.  J  .  6%  pf . 

113 

103) 

iis 

Pub.  Serv.  of  N.  J.,  7»J  pf . 

129) 

118 

129* 

Pub.  Serv.  of  N.  J.,  *2  com. — no  par 

59) 

41* 

M) 

Pub.  Serv.  of  No.  III.,  9%  pf.. ..... . 

all2 

no 

115 

P.  8.  of  No.  III.,  com.  *8— no  par _ 

<1182 

159) 

190* 

Pub.  Serv.  of  No.  III.,  *8  com . 

<1186 

159) 

190 

Pub.  Serv.  of  Okla.,  7%  pr.  In . 

109 

100 

107 

Pub.  Serv.  Elec.  A  Gaa,  9%  pf . 

inl08| 

108 

no* 

Puget  Sound  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  7%  pf . 

101* 

92 

105] 

Puget  Sound  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  *6  pf. — 

no  par . 

tnlOO 

96* 

105) 

Puget  Sound  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  com . 

70 

34) 

84* 

Radio  corp.  of  amer..  *3.50 

pf. — 50 — ex.  dlv . 

w58J 

54* 

60 

Radio  Corp.  of  Amer.,  com. — no  par. 

205) 

85) 

224 

Rocheater  Gaa  A  Elec.  9%  pf.  D _ 

105* 

106* 

106) 

Rocheelcr  Gaa  A  Elec.,  7%  pf.  B.. . . 

107* 

105 

107 

Rocheater  Gaa  A  Elec.,  9%  pf.  C _ 

ml04l 

105* 

106* 

San  JOAQUIN  Lt.  A  Pwr.,  7%  pr. 

pf . 

1 17 

no 

117* 

St.  Joeeph  B.y.,  L.,  H.  A  P.,  5%  pf. . 

m  75 

70 

75 

Servel.  Inc . 

14) 

4) 

17* 

Sierra  PacIfle  Elec.,  2%  <»m . 

tn  36) 

29 

40* 

Sioux  City  Gaa  A  Elec.,  7%  pf . 

106* 

100 

108* 

1  Southeastern  Pwr.  A  Lt..  pf. — $7 

1  no  par . 

{108} 

Southeaatem  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  ptc.  pf  .  . 

{  89) 

Southeastern  Pwr.  A  Lt..  com. — no 

par . 

55* 

40* 

61 

So.  Calif.  Ediaon,  8%  pf . 

49 

381 

.53 

So.  Calif.  Ediaon,  7%  pf . 

•29 

•27) 

29* 

So.  Calif.  Fxllaon,  6%  Pf . 

•26) 

25; 

27) 

So.  Calif.  Ediaon.  8%  com . 

50! 

43* 

53  i 

Southern  CItlea  Utllltlea.  7%  pt  . . 

84) 

76 

92 

Southweatem  Lt.  A  Pwr,,  A  H . 

80 

60 

80 

Southwfatem  Lt.  A  Pwr.,  B . 

70 

Southweatem  Lt.  A  Pwr,,  *6  pf.  .  . . 

94 

88 

961  j 

Companies 


Bid  Price 
Tueiiday  Uiw 
June  i  1928 


High 

1928 


Edison,  pf. — $6 — no 


United  gas  a  elec..  7%  pf. .. 

United  Gas  A  Elec.  (N.  J.).  5%  pf... 

United  Gas  Impr.,  8%  com. — 60 _ 

United  Lt.  A  Pwr.,  pf.— *4 — no  par.. 
United  Lt.  A  Pwr.,  pf. — *6.60— no 

par . 

United  L.  A  P.,  com.  A  .48 — no  par. 
United  L.  A  P.,  com.  B  .48 — no  par. 

Utah  Pwr.  4  Lt..  7%  pf . 

Utica  Gas  A  Elec.,  7%  pf . . . 

Utica  Gas  A  Elec.,  8%  com . 

Utilities  Pwr.  4  U  .  7%  pf . 

Utilities  Pwr.  A  Lt..  com.  A  *2 . 

Utilities  Pwr.  A  Lt.,  com.  B  *1 — no 
par . 


Vermont  hydro-elec..  7% 

pf . . . . . 


Wagner  elec,  7%  pt .  6107 

Wagner  Elec.,  com. — no  par .  6  80| 

Washington  Ry.  A  Elec.,  7%  com  J450 
Washington  Ry.  A  Elec.,  5%  pf.  JlOO) 

Washln^n  Wtr.  Pwr..  8%  com .  225 

West  Penn  Elec.,  9%  pf .  1021 

West  Penn  Elec.,  Cl.  A  *7 .  109* 

West  Penn  Pwr.,  7%  pf .  1161 

West  Penn  Pwr.,  6%  pf .  1091 

West  Vlr^nia  Lt..  Ht.  A  Pwr.,  7%  pf.  95 

W’estem  Pwr..  7%  pf . 

Western  States  Gas  A  Elec.,  7%  pf.. 
Western  States  Gas  A  Elec.,  com.. . . 
Westinghouse  Elec.  A  Mfg..  8%  com. 

—50 . • . 

Weston  Elec.  Instrument,  Cl.  A  *2 

— no  par . 

Weston  Elec.  Instrument,  com. — no 

par . 

Wheeling  Elec.,  6%  pf. . . 

Worthington  Pump,  7% 

W’orthington  Pump.  6% 

Worthington  Pump,  com 


0112 

103 

115 

70) 

65 

71* 

113) 

108 

115 

69) 

57* 

74) 

57 

29) 

58* 

ml05 

98 

106 

101 

99 

103* 

150 

155 

178 

no 

103 

112* 

ml20 

114 

121 

m  681 

62 

71 

102] 

92 

103 

109) 

107 

no 

(113 

113) 

115 

no* 

108 

112 

126* 

112) 

134 

109 

103 

113 

104 

95 

105 

ml45 

120 

150 

90 

88 

102 

97 

98 

103 

76 

70 

77 

cl4o) 

114* 

149) 

56* 

52* 

58 

<1101 

94! 

103) 

23* 

I3f 

26) 

m  25 

16 

30 

(in 

109) 

112 

105 

10.5 

106) 

m200 

215 

225 

103* 

98 

103 

42 

28* 

46) 

31* 

18* 

321 

99 

95 

103 

mllO) 

108 

111 

102) 

97 

103* 

96* 

37 


176 

100* 

106) 

1141 

1081 

94 

98 

100 


107 

120 


235 

1041 

112 

117 

113 

100 

105 

106 


104 

99 

38 


1031  881  112 


36i  301  361 


25* 

.  106 

f.  A . m  68 

1 .  491 

.  34* 


12* 

95 

W 

28 


Yale  a  towne  com.  *5—25.  73*  68) 


25* 

109 

58* 

51 

371 


84* 


Slock  Exchange:  arhlcago;  581.  D>uU;  rPhiladelphIa:  dBonton:  cBaltlmorc:  /Montreal:  princlnnati:  »San  Francisco;  iPIttsburgh;  /Washington;  kCleveland. 
{Bid  price  Wednesday,  June  6.  mKId  price  Saturday,  June  2.  sLatest  quotations  available.  tUividend  rate  variable. 


Northern  Ohio  Power  &  Light 
('oMPANY  Elects  New  Directors. — At 
a  nieetin*?  of  the  directors  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  Power  &  Light  Company 
IL  P.  Stevens  and  W.  L.  Willkie  were 
elected  inemliers  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  to  succeed  J.  C.  Weadock  and 
E.  W.  Moore. 


International  Paper  Organiza¬ 
tion  Nearing  Completion. — The  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  new  International 
Paper  &  Power  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  being  completed.  The  com- 
liany  is  to  acquire  the  International 
Paper  Company  through  an  exchange 
of  stock  and  will  also  purchase  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  John  R.  Macomber  in  the  New 
h'ngland  Power  Association,  The  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  at  the  present 
time  owns  45  per  cent  of  this  stock.  The 
terms  of  exchange  have  not  been  an¬ 


nounced,  hut  it  is  understood  the  new 
company  will  have  7  per  cent  preferred 
stock  $100  par  value  and  no  par  value 
common  stock,  all  of  which  will  net  old 
stockholders  of  International  Paper 
Company  stock  an  equal  income  to  what 
has  lieen  received. 


Power  Corporation  of  Canada  In¬ 
creases  Stock.  —  Stockholders  of  the 
Power  Corporation  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  on 
May  11  increased  the  authorized  com¬ 
mon  stock,  no  par  value,  from  250,(KK) 
shares  (200,000  shares  outstanding)  to 
1.000,000  shares.  There  are  50,000 
shares  reserved  for  conversion  of  the  5 
per  cent  debentures. 


Louisville  Minority  Siiareholdfjis 
Denied  Petition. — In  a  decision  just 
handed  down  Chancellor  Wolcott  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  at  Wilmington,  Del., 


denied  the  petition  of  a  .small  group  of 
minority  shareholders  for  an  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  from  amending  its  charter  so 
as  to  provide  for  removal  of  the  call 
price  on  the  class  A  common  stock  ami 
make  a  change  in  the  dividend  rights  of 
the  class  A  and  B  stocks.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  authorized  by  the  stockholders 
at  their  annual  meeting  held  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  on  May  16,  but  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  attorneys  for  the  company  and 
the  attorneys  for  the  minority  .stock¬ 
holders  the  filing  of  the  certificate  of 
amendment  was  postponed  pending  the 
decision  of  the  court.  ^  Holders  of  ap¬ 
proximately  95  per  cent  of  the  out¬ 
standing  class  B  stock  and  approx¬ 
imately  70  per  cent  of  the  outstanding 
class  A  stock  voterl  in  favor  of  the 
change.  The  certificate  of  amendment 
will  be  filed  immediately. 
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Ten  Per  Cent  of  Canadian  Energy  Exported 

Output  of  Central  Stations  in  Canada  (Thousands  of  Kilowatt  Hours) 


, - Generated - ^ 

Month  - — —Total— —  n - Hydro - s  . - Fuel - -  . — Exported — - 

1928  1927  1928  1927  1928  1927  1928  1927 

January .  1,318,115  1,131,212  1,297,957  1,113,899  20,158  17,313  124,019  130,894 

February .  1,274,120  1,065,850  1,256,268  1,050,057  17,852  15,793  122,906  121,829 

March .  1,332,752  1,150,008  1,314,812  1,133,785  17,940  16,223  135,910  133,702 


Public  Service  Increases 
Preferred  Stock 

Stockholders  of  the  Public  Service 
Corpc  ration  of  New  Jersey  at  a  recent 
special  meeting  approved  a  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  to  amend  the  certificate  of  in¬ 
corporation  and  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  outstanding  preferred  stock  from 
2, (XX), 000  to  4,000,000  shares,  all  the  new 
stock  being  no  par  value  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  entitled  to  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  $5  per  share  per  annum. 


Customer-Ownership  Sales 

According  to  statistics  received  by 
the  Elfxtrical  World  from  compa¬ 
nies  taking  part  in  customer-ownership 
campaigns,  it  is  estimated  that  during 
March  172,400  shares  of  stock  were 
sold,  having  a  value  of  $9,720,000,  in 
14,500  transactions.  Of  this  amount, 
somewhat  more  than  $2,500,(X)0  was  in 
the  form  of  $25  shares,  the  rest  being 
sold  at  a  price  averaging  very  close  to 
$100  per  share. 

Although  this  estimate  may  he  revised 
upon  the  receipt  of  reports  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  which  were  not  in 
hand  at  the  time  the  compilation  was 
made,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  marked 


reduction  in  this  form  of  financing  dur¬ 
ing  February  and  March.  February 
sales,  valued  at  $8,856,012,  were  some¬ 
what  below  those  of  September,  1927, 
the  last  previous  low  month,  and  March 
s^les  show  less  than  10  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  February. 

Power  in  Canadian  Mining. — The 
growing  use  of  water  power  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  mining  developments  in  Can¬ 
ada  is  aptly  illustrated  in  a  report  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Natural  Resources  Branch 
of  the  Interior  Department.  This  re¬ 
port  summarizes  the  location  of  im¬ 
portant  mining  developments  with  the 
associated  hydro-electric  projects;  it 
states  that  while  no  authoritative  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  amount  of  power  used  in 
the  mining  and  metallurgical  treatment 
of  minerals  in  the  Dominion  has  been 
published  since  1924,  when  a  total  of 
277,600  hp.  was  reported,  it  is  probable 
that  this  figure  now  exceeds  400,000  hp. 
This  involves  a  capital  investment  of 
approximately  $75,000,000  in  central 
electric  stations  for  mining  purposes 
alone. 

Soi^THERN  Cities  Utilities  In¬ 
creases  Prior  Preferred. — The  South¬ 
ern  Cities  Utilities  Company  has  in¬ 
creased  its  authorized  $6  prior  preferred 
stock  from  30,000  to  100,0(X)  shares. 


Oregon  Great  Power  State 

The  potential  water-power  resources 
of  Oregon  amount  to  3,665,000  hp.,  as 
estimated  from  the  stream  flow  available 
90  per  cent  of  the  time,  or  ,5, 890^000  hp. 
as  estimated  from  the  flow  for  50  per 
cent  of  the  time,  if  storage  is  provided  in 
feasible  reservoir  sites,  according  to  a 
statement  made  public  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  based  on  field  work 
and  studies  of  the  (^ological  Survey. 
Thus  far  only  about  3  per  cent  of 
these  water-power  resources  has  been 
utilized;  with  complete  development  the 
installed  capacity  of  waterwheels  might 
be  about  8,000,000  hp.,  or  two-thirds  as 
much  as  the  present  capacity  of  water¬ 
power  installations  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

Based  on  the  flow  available  50  per 
cent  of  the  time,  the  estimated  power 
within  the  state  on  certain  rivers  is: 


Horsepower 


Columbia  River  .  1,408,000 

Klamath  River  Basin .  132,000 

Umpqua  River  Basin .  561,000 

Rogue  River  Basin .  532,000 

Snake  River  Basin .  823,000 

Deschutes  River  Basin .  73  4,000 


Consolidated  Gas  Company  (Bal¬ 
timore)  Pays  Dividend  on  New 
Stock. — The  directors  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany  of  Baltimore  have  recently  de¬ 
clared  an  initial  quarterly  dividend  of 
IJ  per  cent  on  the  5  per  cent  preferred 
stock,  series  A,  payable  July  2. 


Central  States  Edison  Bonds 
Listed.  —  The  Baltimore  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  has  authorized  the  listing  of 
$1,350,000  first  lien  5^  per  cent  gold 
bonds,  series  A. 


Security  Issues  of  Electric  Service  Companies  in  May 


Amount 

of  Ifi^ue  Period 


Name  of  Company 

Columbus  Fllectric  4  Power  Co . 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co . 

(Par  Value) 

. . .  $2,500,000 

2,940,000 

Years 

5 

Class 

Gold  coupon  notes . 

Preferred  stock . 

Illinois  Power  4  light  Corp . . . . . 

Puget  Sound  Power  4  Light  Co . 

Southern  Cities  Utilities  Co . 

36,474,000 

10,560,000 

10,500,000 

30 

Cumulative  preferred  stock . 

Prior  preference  stock . 

First  lien  and  collateral  trust  gold 

bonds,  series  A 


Rumford  Falls  Power  Co.  (Maine) . 

2,000,000 

20 

General  mortgage  gold  bonds . 

American  Power  4  Light  Co . . . 

19,000,000 

Preferred  stock,  series  A,  stamped 
certificates . 

American  Commonwealths  Power  Corp.. 

4,500,000 

25 

Gold  debentures . 

American  Gas  4  Power  Co . 

6,500,000 

25 

Secured  gold  debentures . 

Public  Utilities  Consolidated  Corp . 

1,500,000 

to 

Secured  convertible  gold  bonds. . . 

4.000,000 

20 

First  mortgiwe  gold  bonds . 

Sinking  fund  secured  gold  bonds, 
series  A . 

Islands  Edison  Co . 

2,250,000 

25 

Indiana  Electric  Corp . 

3,268,000 

23 

First  mortgage  and  refunding  gold 
bonds . 

Electric  Public  U tilities  Co . 

3,000,000 

3 

Gold  notes . 

Associated  Gas  4  Electric  Co . 

2,650,000 

40 

Gold  debenture  bonds . 

Central  Indiana  Power  Co . 

3,000,000 

2 

Gold  notes . 

Indiana  Hydro-Electric  Power  Co . 

3,000.000 

30 

First  mortgage  gold  bonds,  series  A 

Southern  (!lities  Utilities  Co . 

3,000,000 

30 

Sinking  fund  gold  debentures, 
series  A . 

Texas- Louisiana  Power  Co . 

1,700,000 

14 

Gold  debentures,  series  A . 

1,000,000 

Cumulative  preferred  stock . 

Interest 


Purpose  Rate 

To  retire  notes. . . .  4) 

To  liquidate  floating  debt  of  the  company 

and  for  other  corporate  purposes .  5j 

To  retire  preferred  stock .  6 

To  retire  preferred  stock .  5 

To  retire  funded  debt,  to  acquire  or  retire 
funded  debt  and  preferred  stock  of  sub¬ 
sidiaries  and  for  other  corporate  pur¬ 
poses .  5 

Proceeds  will  be  used  to  retire  maturing 
bonds .  4j 

.  5 

For  acquisition  of  stock  and  for  other 

corporate  purposes .  51 

To  reimburse  for  cost  of  its  holdings .  5 

To  retire  funded  debt  of  subsidiaries  for 
the  acquisition  of  additional  properties 

and  for  other  corporate  purposes .  6 

.  51 

To  purchase  new  company .  51 

. .* .  5 

To  retire  maturing  obligations  and  for 

general  corporate  purposes .  5 

Proceeds  to  be  used  for  retiring  or  acquir¬ 
ing  bonds  and  preferred  stocks  of  com¬ 
pany  and  subsidiaries .  5 

Refunding  and  to  reimburse  for  advances 
made  or  to  be  made  to  subsidiaries,  for 

extensions  and  improvements .  41 

To  retire  outstanding  bonds . .  5 

To  retire  securities  and  to  acquire  new 

properties . .  6 

Acquisitions  and  improvements .  6 

.  7 


Total .  $123,342,000  (par  value)  Rights .  $1,405,700 

Total  amount  actually  realised .  $120,375,100  Total  financing  for  May .  $121,780,800 


Per 

Cent 


Price 

Yield 

97.80 

5 

98 

5.61 

100 

6 

96 

5.20 

94 

5.40 

984 

4.60 

95 

5.25 

964 

5  75 

954 

5.30 

98 

6.25 

97 

5.75 

96 

5.80 

100 

5 

97i 

6 

100 

5 

99  06 

5.03 

99J 

5.03 

994 

6.03 

100 

6 

101 

6.93 
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Business  News  and  Market  Conditions 


ytCTIVE  buying  in  the  Eastern  dis- 

/A  trict,  with  an  increase  of  inquiries 
^  A.  in  New  England ;  reasonably  sat¬ 
isfactory  conditions  in  the  Middle  West, 
including  the  territory  served  largely 
from  St.  Louis,  where  the  refrigerator 
demand  is  especially  gootl — as  it  is  also 
in  the  Southeast — and  a  big  program  of 
construction  in  California,  with  some¬ 
what  less  cheerful  reports  from  the 
Puget  Sound  region — ^this  about  sum¬ 
marizes  market  conditions  as  reported 
for  the  first  part  of  the  current  week. 
Line  material  for  service  extensions  is 
moving  in  New  England.  Electrical 
specialties  in  other  Eastern  states  oper¬ 
ate  under  a  fair  demand,  though  the 
cool  weather  is  holding  back  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  fans.  May  held  its  own  well  in 
the  Great  Lakes  States.  Meters  and 
distribution  transformers  are  reported 
from  Atlanta  as  in  active  demand.  Ex¬ 
tensive  street-lighting  projects  are 
under  way  in  various  cities  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  Altogether,  optimists  find 
no  reason  for  modifying  their  views  or 
pessimists  for  applauding  their  own 
acumen. 

Inquiries  Increase  in 
New  England 

Manufacturers  of  New  England  re¬ 
port  an  increase  in  negotiations  and  a 
general  quickening  in  activity  in  indus¬ 
trial  equipment  sales.  Motor  sales  are 
well  up,  amounting  to  over  $50,000  and 
meeting  the  level  in  volume  reported  a 
year  ago.  Fractional -horsepower  mo¬ 
tors  are  ahead  of  last  year  in  sales 
volume.  The  demand  for  large-rating 
motors  for  loom  drive  and  rolling  oper¬ 
ations  is  noted,  a  number,  of  50-hp.  and 
75-hp.  ratings,  having  been  ordered  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

Central -station  supplies  are  steady. 
According  to  one  prominent  manufac¬ 
turer  the  demand  for  scheduled  plant 
ecjuipment,  watt-hour  meters,  regulators, 
control  and  switch  apparatus  is  en¬ 
couraging.  Two  such  orders  for  south¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire  total  about  $8,000, 
one  for  Maine  $2,000,  and  equipment 
for  two  Massachusetts  plants  $2,500. 
Fine  material  for  service  extensions  is 
moving.  During  the  week  two  cars  of 
material,  poles,  cross-arms  and  wire 
were  shipped  to  northern  New  England 
and  orders  are  pending  for  similar  mate 
rials  for  southern  Massachusetts.  New 
constructions  are  heavy  for  residential 
and  mercantile  types.  Appliance  sales 
are  at’  an  even  level  as  compared  with 
last  week.  New  projects  include  re¬ 
organization  and  installation  of  rayon 
products  equipment  in  New  Bedford, 
where  the  Delaware  Company  is  plan¬ 
ning  extensive  operations ;  a  large 
laundry,  to  cost  $300,000,  at  Quincy ; 
a  small  refrigerator  plant,  $30,000,  for 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Brock¬ 
ton;  street  signals,  Boston,  $250,000; 
Boston  &  Maine  terminal  warehouse, 
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$3,000,000.  In  addition  the  Grafton 
(N.  H.)  Power  Company  has  filed 
plans  for  development  of  220,000  hp. 
(involving  ultimately  $40,000,000)  at 
Fifteen-Mile  Falls,  adjacent  to  Little¬ 
ton,  N.  H.,  on  the  Connecticut  River. 
Other  construction  projects  follow: 

The  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  will  make  extensions  in 
its  power  plant  to  cost  $200,000.  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  plans  an  improved  lighting 
system.  The  Public  Service  Company  of 
New  Hampshire,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  will 
build  a  transmission  line,  35  miles  long, 
from  Bristol  to  Ossipee  and  Conway,  N.  H. 

Buying  Continues  Active 
in  Eastern  District 

Industrial  buying  is  expanding  in  the 
Eastern  district,  with  motor  account 
developing  a  high  level  as  a  result  of 
the  greater  variety  of  industries  now  in 
the  market.  Central-station  business  is 
satisfactory  and  shows  signs  of  greater 
volume  of  commitments  at  an  early  date. 
A  prominent  manufacturer  of  turbo¬ 
generators  and  other  prime  movers  re¬ 
ports  contracts  for  equipment  from  two 
power  companies  in  the  South  totaling 
close  to  $1,000,000.  Metropolitan  utili¬ 
ties  continue  their  purchases  of  trans¬ 
formers  and  other  substation  apparatus 
for  early  delivery.  A  manufacturer  of 
switching  equipment  states  that  sales 
show  a  decline  in  volume  for  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year,  with  indications  for 
improvement  during  the  third  quarter. 
A  municipality  in  Kansas  has  placed  an 
order  for  several  200-kva.  transformer 
units  with  a  Pittsburgh  maker.  A  ce¬ 
ment  mill  in  Wyoming  has  contracted 
with  a  leading  manufacturer  for  motor- 
generator  sets,  as  well  as  for  about  50 
induction-type  motors.  Cold-storage  and 
meat-packing  plants  have  been  active 
in  the  market  for  motors  for  refrigerat¬ 
ing  service,  varying  from  30-hp.  to 
50-hp.  rating.  Motors  for  oil-burner  in¬ 
stallations  show  a  tendency  to  lag,  fol¬ 
lowing  sizable  business  in  recent  weeks. 
Smaller  motors  are  in  good  demand 
from  the  shoe  machinery  and  sewing- 
machine  trades. 

Electrical  specialties  in  general  are 
operating  under  a  fair  demand.  Re¬ 
frigerating  units  for  domestic  service 
are  enjoying  an  active  call  and  good 
turnover  is  current.  Electric  fans  con¬ 
tinue  sluggish  and  present  business  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  Elevator  business 
is  developing  an  improved  tone,  and  a 
leading  manufacturer  in  the  New  York 
district  reports  orders  from  apartments 
and  commercial  buildings  varying  from 
$25,000  upward  for  individual  installa¬ 
tions.  According  to  a  prominent  pro¬ 
ducer  of  marine  electric  equipment,  the 
immediate  outlook  in  this  line  is  prom¬ 
ising.  A  transoceanic  steamship  com¬ 
pany  has  contracted  with  an  American 
manufacturer  for  a  complete  electric 
power  plant  for  a  new  vessel  of  19,000 
tons  rating  now  being  built  in  England, 


the  order  including  all  main  propelling 
machinery.  There  are  several  large 
orders  pending  with  railroads  for  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  which  are  expected  to 
mature  within  60  to  90  days.  Immediate 
construction  activities  in  the  Eastern 
district  include  the  following: 

The  New  York  Edison  Company  has 
plans  for  an  addition  to  its  substation  on 
East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  ex¬ 
tending  through  to  East  Fortieth  Street. 
The  Yonkers  Electric  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany  has  filed  plans  for  an  equipment 
storage  and  distributing  plant  to  cost  about 
$200,000.  The  Packard  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany  will  proceed  with  an  eight-story  serv¬ 
ice,  repair  and  distributing  plant  on  Elev¬ 
enth  Avenue,  New  York,  to  cost  more 
than  $1,500,000.  Buffalo  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  a  vocational  school  to  cost 
close  to  $1,000,000.  The  American  Encaus¬ 
tic  Tiling  Company  will  build  an  addition 
to  its  plant  at  \Iaurer,  N.  J.,  to  cost  more 
than  $100,000.  The  Public  Service  Electric 
&  Gas  Company  will  install  an  ornamental 
lighting  system  at  Westfield,  N.  J.  The 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  is  asking  bids  unt'l 
June  20  for  ice-making  and  refrigerating 
machinery  for  naval  air  station  at  Lake- 
hurst,  N.  J.  (Specification  5423).  The 
Quartermaster,  United  States  Army,  will 
rebuild  and  carry  out  expansion  at  the 
Picatinny  Arsenal,  near  Dover,  N.  J.,  to 
cost  about  $1,500,000.  Eternit,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  manufacturer  of  asbestos  shingles, 
is  making  plans  for  a  new  plant  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Company  is 
merging  35  light  and  power  utilities  in 
several  counties  and  will  make  extensions 
in  transmission  lines ;  this  company  will 
also  install  an  ornamental  lighting  system 
at  Berwick,  Pa.  John  B.  Sener  &  Sons, 
Kinzer,  Pa.,  plan  rebuilding  of  planing 
mill  and  lumber  plant  recently  destroyed 
by  fire  with  loss  of  about  $100,000.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  Pittsburgh,  is 
asking  bids  until  June  21  for  power  equip¬ 
ment,  power  lines;  ground  lights,  etc.,  at 
institution  at  Mayview.  The  Prudential 
Refining  Company,  Baltimore,  will  make 
extensions  and  improvements  in  oil-refining 
plant  to  cost  more  than  $500,000.  The 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washington,  is  ask¬ 
ing  bids  until  June  28  for  one  full-Diesel 
heavy-duty  direct-connected  reversible-type 
marine  engine,  150  hp.,  for  a  power  vessel 
at  the  Boothbay  Harbor  (Me.)  fisheries 
station. 

No  Apprehension  Felt 
in  Middle  W est 

Comparatively  good  business  contin¬ 
ues  in  most  sections  of  the  Middle  West. 
The  slight  acceleration  of  business 
noticeable  at  the  beginning  of  May  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  month  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
May  closed  as  favorably  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Apparently  there  is  no  reason 
for  apprehension  with  regard  to  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  for  the  coming  months, 
as  each  month  of  the  year  so  far  has 
seen  some  improvement.  The  condition 
of  the  steel,  automobile,  agricultural  and 
railroad  industries  is  encouraging,  and 
indications  seem  to  point  to  better  busi- 
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ness  conditions  as  the  year  goes  on.  A 
larger  amount  of  building  construction 
is  under  way,  with  improved  conditions 
among  iiulustrials  and  some  reduction 
in  the  numbers  of  unemployed.  The 
various  utility  companies  are  busy,  a 
good  deal  of  underground  construction 
work  going  on.  Maintenance  purchas¬ 
ing  was  not  quite  so  heavy  this  week, 
although  the  volume  of  business  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  Jobbers’  sales  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  up  fairly  well.  Most  ap¬ 
pliances  are  moving  in  fair  volume,  with 
a  particularly  good  demand  noted  for 
the  smaller  appliances  of  the  gift  type. 
'J'he  usual  opening  of  the  fan  season  has 
been  delayed  owing  to  the  cool  weather. 
Prices  remain  generally  firm.  Coming 
construction  includes ; 

The  Pera  Pine  Company,  Rockford,  Ill., 
plans  a  furniture-iJolish  manufacturing 
plant  to  cost  $80,000.  The  Southern  Indi¬ 
ana  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  will  make  extensions  in  its  power  plant 
and  system  to  cost  $350,000.  The  Major 
Brothers  Packing  Company,  Mishawaka, 
Ind.,  will  s(x>n  take  bids  for  an  addition 
to  cost  $350,000.  The  Calumet  &  Hecla 
Company,  Calumet,  Mich.,  will  install  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  at  its  copper  properties, 
to  cost  $500,000.  The  Midland  Steel  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Detroit,  plans  an  addition 
to  cost  $250,000.  The  Chrysler  Motor  Cor- 
l)oration,  Detroit,  plans  a  plant  to  cost 
$500,(K)0.  The  Minnesota  Power  &  Light 
Company,  Duluth,  Minn.,  will  soon  take 
bids  for  an  equipment  storage  and  dis¬ 
tributing  plant  to  cost  $140,000.  The  Abbott 
Memorial  Hospital  Association,  Duluth, 
Minn.,  will  soon  take  bids  for  a  power 
plant  and  a  hospital  addition,  to  cost 
^)(X),000.  Wayne,  Neb.,  will  build  a  munic¬ 
ipal  power  plant.  The  Seiberling  Rubber 
Company,  Barberton,  Ohio,  plans  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  cost  $160,000.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
will  receive  bids  until  June  14  for  an  ice 
plant  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  to  cost  $50,(XX). 
'I'he  Selby  Shoe  Company,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  plans  an  addition  to  cost  $125,(XX). 
Urbana,  Ohio,  is  considering  a  municipal 
electric  light  and  power  plant  to  cost 
$500,000.  John  Morrell  &  Company,  Sioux 
I'alls,.  .S.  I).,, will  build  an  addition  to  their 
meat-packing  plant  to  cost  $250,000.  The 
Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Company,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  will  soon  take  bids  for  a  power 
plant  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  to  cost  $100, (XX). 
'I'he  Bergstrom  Paper  Company,  Neenah, 
Wis.,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  pow’er 
plant,  to  cost  $80, (XX).  The  Nekoosa- 
Ed wards  Pai)er  Company,  Nekoosa,  Wis., 
plans  an  a<ldition  to  cost  $1,000,000.  The 
Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Company,  Madi¬ 
son  Wis.,  plans  an  equipment  storage  and 
distributing  plant  at  Portage,  Wis.,  to  cost 
$,I0,(XX).  Chicago  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  plan 
ornamental  lighting  systems. 

Good  Refrigerator  Demand 
in  St.  Louis  Section 

Slight  change  is  noticetl  in  business 
conditions  in  the  St.  Louis  territory 
since  the  last  report.  No  orders  of 
contract  size  have  been  placed,  but  there 
is  a  somewhat  better  demand  for  stock 
sizes  of  apparatus.  Unfavorable  weather 
seems  to  have  reduced  the  movement  of 
transmission  line  supplies.  A  goo<l  vol¬ 
ume  of  building  construction  materials 
is  being  shipped.  Manufacturers  of  re¬ 
frigerators  report  the  demand  holding 
up  well.  Coming  construction  includes; 


The  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Public  Utilities 
plans  expansion  in  sub.station  and  distrib¬ 
uting  facilities  to  cost  $45,(XX).  The  United 
States  Cold  Storage  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  plans  a  cold-storage  plant  to 
cost  $1,000,000.  The  Union  Electric  Light 
&  Power  Company,  St.  Louis,  plans  a  sub¬ 
station  at  1408  Clark  Street,  to  cost  $35,(XX). 
The  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
Oklahoma  City,  has  acquired  the  municipal 
jjower  plants  at  hllmore  City  and  Calera, 
Okla.,  and  plans  transmission-line  construc¬ 
tion.  The  Western  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the 
municipal  i)ower  plant  at  Wotxlward,  Okla. 
The  Texas  Central  Power  Company  has 
secured  permission  to  build  a  hydro-electric 
power  plant  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  near 
Cuero,  Tex.  The  Texas  Utilities  Com¬ 
pany,  Plainview,  Tex.,  is  planning  a  super- 
IKJwer  plant  to  cost  $750,0(X).  Stamford, 
Tex.,  plans  extensions  in  its  municipal 
IKJwer  plant.  The  Louisiana  Power  ^ 
Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  plans  exten¬ 
sions  in  transmission  lines  to  Ferriday 
and  Vidalia,  I^.,  and  vicinity.  The  Public 
Service  Company  of  Oklahoma,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  will  build  a  transmission  line  from 
Nowata  to  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  and  install 
a  substation  at  Nowata  to  cost  $50, (XX). 
The  West  Texas  Utilities  Company, 
Abilene,  Tex.,  plans  a  10-mile  6,600-volt 
transmission  line  from  Wellington  to  Dod- 
sonville,  Tex.  The  Texas  Electric  Service 
Company,  Dallas,  Tex.,  will  build  a  60,000- 
volt  transmission  line  between  McCamey 
and  a  point  near  Chalk  Oilfield,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Big  Springs.  Dallas.  Tex.,  plans 
an  ornamental  lighting  system  on  the  Fort 
Worth-Dallas  Pike. 

Pacific  Coast  to  See 
Extensive  Construction 

Much  large  construction  has  just 
been  announced  in  California.  The 
Carquinez  Straits  train  ferry,  operated 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  since 
1869,  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  ten-million- 
dollar  bridge  miles  long  with  an  elec¬ 
trically  raised  lift  span  to  be  135  ft. 
above  water  level.  A  half-million-dollar 
glass  factory  is  to  be  built  at  Vernon, 
and  a  Pittsburgh  plate-glass  concern  is 
to  build  a  plant  in  South  San  Francisco. 
Ecclesiastical  construction  includes 
$1,0()0,()00  to  be  spent  on  the  Sacred 
Heart  Academy  in  Los  Angeles,  $300,- 
(XX)  for  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital  in 
Fresno,  $500,(X)0  for  a  Los  Angeles 
synagogue,  and  a  drive  is  now  on  in 
San  Francisco  to  get  funds  for  the 
Episcopal  Cathedral  there,  which  will 
cost  $3,50(),()(X).  School  construction  in¬ 
cludes  new  high  schools  and  additions 
for  Placerville,  Redwood  City  and 
Inglewood,  averaging  $4(X),(XX)  each, 
while  Alhambra  has  raised  $1,400,(XX) 
for  junior  and  senior  high-school  sys¬ 
tems.  Street-lighting  projects  include 
Tulare,  with  28  single  standards, 
awarded  at  $6.()()0;  Torrance,  estimated 
at  $11().()()0:  116  standards  for  seven¬ 
teen  blocks  in  Bakersfield,  awarded  at 
$28,(XX) ;  a  system  for  San  Leandro, 
estimated  at  $20,000;  a  duplex-light  ex¬ 
tension  to  the  San  Jose  system  and  a 
single-light  extension  to  the  Sacramento 
system.  Miscellaneous  large  construc¬ 
tion  includes  a  300-kw.  unit  plant  for 
the  city  of  Alturas,  the  new  Morgan 
Hill  substation  for  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  containing  four 


transformers  of  11, (XX)  kva.  each;  an 
addition  to  a  South  San  Francisco  steel 
plant  containing  a  225-hp.  synchronous 
motor  and  accessories ;  a  market  for 
Oakland  to  cost  $750,000;  the  halt- 
million-dollar  Parr  terminal  in  Rich¬ 
mond  and  a  hotel  for  Tiajuana,  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $750,000. 

General  let-down  in  business  is  bein^^ 
experienced  in  the  Puget  Sound  dis¬ 
trict  with  no  definite  explanation  as 
regards  the  reason.  However,  indica¬ 
tions  for  summer  business  are  said  to 
be  comparatively  bright,  with  orders  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  offing,  these  to  emanate  from 
lumber-mill  and  pulp  and  paper  manu¬ 
facturing  sources.  Last  week’s  volume 
included  about  80  small  motors,  from 
100  hp.  down,  for  pumping  plants,  cold- 
storage  and  lumber  mills.  Seattle’s 
building  permits  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  show  an  increase  in  e.\ces> 
of  $4,000,000  over  the  like  period  last 
year.  Coming  construction  follows; 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles,  plans  a  substation  on 
Madrid  Street,  Torrance,  Calif.  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  is  arranging  bonds  for 
$1(X),()00  for  a  hydro-electric  power  plant 
on  the  Snake  River.  Nashua,  Mont.,  plans 
a  transmission  line  to  connect  with  system 
of  Montana  Power  Company  at  Glasgow. 
Mont.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Power  (Tom- 
pany,  Butte,  Mont.,  has  applied  for  i)er- 
mission  to  build  a  hydro-electric  power 
plant  on  the  Flathead  River,  near  Poison, 
Mont.,  to  cost  $1.0()0,()()0,  with  transmission 
line.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  plans  a  tran.smission 
line  from  the  municipal  power  development 
at  Cushman  to  Nisqually  substation  to  cost 
$63,(X)0.  The  Grays  Harbor  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company,  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  will  build  a 
transmission  line  from  its  power  plant  to 
the  East  Hoquiam  V’alley  section.  The 
National  Paper  Products  Company,  San 
Francisco,  plans  a  unit  at  the  Kraft  paper 
mill  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  to  cost 
$1,500,000.  The  Moreland  Truck  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  is  planning  a  motor-truck 
assembling  plant  at  Seattle  to  cost  $1(X).(XK). 
Sellers  &  Stone,  Yakima,  Wash.,  plans  a 
cold-storage  plant  to  cost  $100.(X)0.  Cardiff. 
Monrovia  and  Pasadena,  Calif.,  plan  orna¬ 
mental  lighting  systems.  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
plans  an  ornamental  lighting  system  to  cost 
$100,000. 

Quiet  Market  with  Active 
Spots  in  Southeast 

Activities  in  the  electrical  field  in  the 
.Southeast  have  been  quiet  during  the 
past  w'eek,  a  reasonable  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  having  been  sustained  by  small-size 
orders.  There  is  a  more  active  dematid 
for  meters  and  distribution  transformers, 
the  largest  individual  transformer  order 
last  week  coming  from  Mississippi  and 
amounting  to  $15,000.  In  the  past  ten 
days  one  power  company  has  ordered 
switching  equipment  totaling  $I0,(XX) 
and  creosoted  pine  poles  amounting  to 
$5,300.  Some  other  central-station 
orders  include  line  construction  mate¬ 
rials  amounting  to  $5,000,  distribution 
transformers  at  $3,200  and  metal  con¬ 
duit  at  $3,000.  One  of  the  larger  power 
companies  has  sold  $391, 0(X)  of  electric 
refrigerators  in  the  past  27  selling  days, 
with  the  campaign  to  run  26  day-' 
longer.  Another  of  the  larger  cotn- 
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panics  is  this  week  getting  under  way 
with  a  large  refrigerator  campaign  and 
has  just  completed  an  electric  range 
campaign  in  which  1,115  ranges  were 
sold  in  40  working  days. 

Building  permits  in  Atlanta  for  May 
amounted  to  $5,800,000,  which  is  the 
highest  monthly  total  in  the  city’s  his¬ 
tory.  Municipalities  are  ordering  in  less 
volume  than  has  been  the  case  in  recent 
months,  though  one  town  ordered  last 
week  one  carload  of  creosoted  pine  poles 
and  another  town  is  in  the  market  for 
“white  way”  equipment  costing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10,000.  A  town  in 
Louisiana  ordered  in  the  past  few  days 
“white  way”  equipment  amounting  to 
$7,000.  Such  equipment  is  in  active  de¬ 
mand  over  the  territory  generally,  but 
the  individual  orders  are  averaging  only 
$1,000  each.  New  projects  include: 

Swift  &  Company,  Chicago,  will  build  a 
lard  plant  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  cost 
$250,000.  The  Georgia  Manganese  &  Iron 
Company,  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  plans  a 
plant  at  Cartersville,  Ga.,  to  cost  $1,000,000. 
Quartermaster,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  will  re¬ 
ceive  bids  until  June  15  for  insulators, 
switches,  reflectors  and  other  electrical  sup¬ 
plies  (Circular  97).  The  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Utilities  Company  is  arranging  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Georgetown  (Ky.)  Water, 
Gas  &  Electric  Power  Company.  The 
Adrian  Knitting  Mills,  Dyersburg,  Tenn., 
plan  a  mill  unit  to  cost  $125,000.  The 
.Arrington  Cold  Storage  Company,  Arring¬ 
ton,  Va.,  will  build  a  cold-storage  plant,  to 
cost  $200,000.  The  Elast  Coast  Utilities 
Company,  Richmond,  Va.,  will  make  exten¬ 
sions  in  the  transmission  lines  in  Matthews 
County.  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va.,  has 
voted  bonds  for  $125,000  for  a  municipal 
light  and  power  distributing  system.  The 
Universal  Glass  Products  Company,  Park¬ 
ersburg,  W.  Va.,  plans  an  addition  to  cost 
$150,000.  Greenville,  Miss.,  plans  a  munic¬ 
ipal  light  and  power  plant.  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  Power  Company,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  will 
make  extensions  in  its  ornamental  lighting 
system  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  to  cost  $35,000. 
The  Stowe  Thread  Company,  Belmont, 
N.  C.,  plans  a  mill  unit  to  cost  $100,000. 
Corinth,  Miss.,  and  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla,,  plan  ornamental  lighting  systems. 

Copper  and  Lead  Active 
at  Unchanged  Prices 

The  week  ended  Wednesday  was 
characterized  by  better  than  average 
volume  of  sales  of  lead  and  copper,  with 
substantially  the  same  prices  as  obtained 
a  week  ago.  Zinc  continues  dormant, 
also  with  practically  no  change  in  price. 


NEW  YORK  METAL  MARKET  PRICES 

May  29,  1928 

June  6,  1928 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Pound 

Pound 

Copper  electrolsrtio . 

M.525 

14.525 

Lead,  Am.  S.  &  R. price. 

6  30 

6  30 

Antimony . 

II. 0 

10. SO 

Nickel,  ingot . 

35 

35 

Zinc  spots . 

6.475 

6  487 

Tin,  Straits . 

50.625 

49,50 

Aluminum,  99  per  cent. 

24.  30 

24.30 

Base  copper  wire  price  June  6,  1928,  16f  cents. 

Roth  tin  and  silver  are  lower,  prompt 
Straits  tin  having  been  continuously 
below  50  cents  for  the  first  time  in  four 
years.  The  reaction  in  silver  to  close 
to  60  cents  is  perhaps  only  natural  after 
the  recent  rapid  advance. 


Berger  Brothers  Buy  Motor 
Department  in  Toledo 

The  purchase  of  the  motor  department 
of  the  Lake  States  Creneral  Electric 
Company,  formerly  the  Nagle  Electric 
Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  announced 
by  Berger  Brothers,  91  St.  Paul  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  motor  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  located  at  the  same  address, 
34  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  and  will 
operate  under  the  name  of  the  Fred  W. 
Kiemle  Company.  The  business  will  be 
conducted  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Kiemle, ‘who  is  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  It  is  said  that  the  affilia¬ 
tion  with  Berger  Brothers  will  permit 
the  handling  of  purchases  and  sales  of 
used  equipment  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  in  the  past. 

Berger  Brothers  also  announce  that 
after  Sept.  1  they  will  be  located  in  a 
new  and  larger  plant  at  1350  University 
Avenue.  At  the  new  plant  the  company 
will  have  35,000  sq.ft,  of  floor  space  and 
every  modern  facility,  including  crane- 
ways,  cranes  and  larger  railroad  sidings. 

Dudlo  Manufacturing  Adopts 
New  Shipping  Method 

Instead  of  shipping  wire  on  spools, 
with  the  consequent  higher  shipping 
cost  and  the  necessity  of  handling 
and  returning  empty  spools,  the 
Dudlo  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  developed  the  Dudlo 
demountable  spool.  The  wire  is  prop¬ 
erly  spooled  at  the  mill,  tied,  removed 
from  the  spools  and  shipped  in  condition 
for  unspooling  by  the  customer  through 
the  use  of  the  demountable  spool.  The 
company  claims  a  number  of  advantages 
for  this  method  of  handling,  including 
the  release  of  capital  tied  up  in  spools 
and  the  reduction  of  handling  costs. 


The  Automatic  Electric  Heater 
Company,  1505  Race  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  now  offering  its  “Sepco”  line 
of  water  heaters  in  colors  to  meet  the 
present-day  trend  of  color  in  the  home. 

The  Delta-Star  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  2400  Block,  Fulton  Street,  (Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturer  of  high-tension 
equipment,  announces  that  it  is  now 
offering  a  new  line  of  unit  type  low- 
voltage  spool-insulating  supports. 

The  American  Transformer  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark,  N.  J.,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  following  district 
representatives:  L.  C.  Herrmann,  4433 
North  Richmond  Street,  Chicago ;  H.  C. 
Boulton,  1988  East  66th  Street,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Congleton  Engineering  Company, 
914  Main  Street,  Cincinnati ;  Herr- 
Harris  Company,  910  Fulton  Building, 
Pittsburgh;  L.  D.  Joralemon,  112  South 
Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia;  W.  O. 
Taylor  &  Company,  Ltd.,  415  Canada 
Cement  Building,  Montreal,  Canada ; 


Elliott  Equipment  Company,  708  Sixth 
Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 
Arthur  L.  Pollard,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; 
James  H.  Southard,  682  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco,  and  J.  W.  Jones,  432 
Pennant  Building,  St.  Louis. 

The  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of  ma¬ 
terial-handling  equipment,  announces 
the  appointment  of  J.  R.  Allison  as  its 
representative  in  Pittsburgh  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  406  Bessemer  Building.  Mr. 
Allison  was  formerly  with  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  in  the  construction  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works 
of  that  company. 

The  Botfield  Refractories  Com¬ 
pany,  Swanson  and  Qymer  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  “Ada¬ 
mant”  firebrick  cement,  announces  that 
since  June  1,  the  distribution  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  vicinity  has 
been  handled  by  the  Builders’  &  In¬ 
dustrial  Supply  Company,  4090  Detroit 
Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  11 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  has  received 
an  order  ffor  three  oil  engines  for  use 
in  connection  with  three  300-hp.  oil- 
electric  locomotives  which  are  being 
built  jointly  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand 
Company,  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  These  locomotives  are  being 
built  for  the  Ashland  division  of  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company. 

The  Northern  Engineering 
Works,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of  cranes 
and  hoists,  has  appointed  the  Interstate 
Supply  Company,  Commercial  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia,  as  direct  factory 
representative  for  the  Philadelphia  dis¬ 
trict.  W.  H.  Beyer  of  the  latter  com¬ 
pany,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  Manning,  Max¬ 
well  &  Moore,  will  be  in  charge. 

The  Philadelphia  Electrical  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  1228 
North  31st  Street,  Philadelphia,  has 
placed  on  the  market  the  “Pemco”  elec¬ 
tric  water  heater,  in  which  the  current 
passes  directly  through  the  cold  water. 
For  normal  use  a  single-plate  electrode 
takes  the  load,  while  for  large  load  de¬ 
mands  a  second  set  of  electrodes  goes 
into  action  automatically.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  claims  high  efficiency  for  this 
method. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  has  ap¬ 
pointed  J.  K.  B.  Hare  as  assistant  cen¬ 
tral-station  sales  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  will  be  associated  with  G.  E. 
Wearn,  central-station  sales  manager, 
and  will  have  his  headquarters  at  the 
company’s  office  at  150  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Hare  has  been  with  the 
Westinghouse  interests  for  the  past  six¬ 
teen  years,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  of  army  service  during  the  war. 
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Announced  by  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

c/fk _ — - 


(Issued  May  15,  1928) 

1.669.515.  CuRRBNT  Transformer;  J.  B. 
(jibbs  and  G.  A-  Burr,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
App.  filed  Sept.  6,  1923.  For  outdoor  u.se. 

1.669.516.  Automatic  Rbclosing  Circuit 
Intbrruptkr;  L«.  R.  Golladay,  Wilkins- 
burg,  1^  App.  filed  Nov.  2,  1921. 

1.669.518.  EunrATOR  Control.  System;  R. 
P.  Higbee,  Wilklnsburg,  Pa.  App.  filed 
May  24  1923. 

1.669.519. *  Measuring  Device;  F.  W.  Hild, 
lx>H  Angeles,  Calif.  App.  filed  Jan.  25, 
1923.  For  u.se  In  connection  with  con- 
trc»l  systems  for  oil-well,  and  other  earth 
drilling  and  similar  operations. 

1.669.520.  THiaiMAL.  Khuay  ;  H.  D.  Hine- 
iine,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  App.  filed  Feb.  3, 
1923.  ('artridge  type. 

1.669.521.  Thil^tek  Dimmer  and  the 
Like;  R.  H.  Hunter,  Milwaukee,  Wi.s. 
App.  filed  Nov.  26,  1923. 

1.669.522.  Turbine-Governing  Systhua  ;  W. 
Innes,  Monk.seaton,  England.  App.  filed 
Aug.  3,  1923. 

1,669,524.  Shbbd-Controi,  System  for 
High-Frequency  GENiaiATORs ;  S.  M. 
Klntner,  I’itt.sburgh,  i*a.  App.  filed  Nov. 
2,  1921. 

1,669,527.  Method  op  and  Apparatus  for 
I'RODUCING  Modified  Currents,  EJtc.  ;  F. 
W.  Meyer,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  App.  filed 
Feb.  1,  1918. 

1,669,529.  Insulator;  F.  H.  Miller,  Wll- 
kinsburg,  I’a.  App.  filed  Sept.  19,  1922. 
High-potential  insulator  of  the  suspension 
type. 

1,669,531.  Electric  Switch  ;  A.  J.  Mottlau, 
Pittsburgh,  I’a.  App.  filed  April  9,  1927. 
(Juick-break-and-make  tyiie. 

1.669.544.  Thixmal  Control  Device;  O. 
Aalborg,  Wllkinsburg,  I’a.  App.  filed 
Sept.  3,  1919. 

1.669.545.  Switch;  C.  Aalborg,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  App.  filed  July  31,  1924.  For  use 
in  the  handles  of  vacuum  cleaners. 

1.669.546.  Circuit  iNTiatRUPTFat ;  C.  Aal¬ 
borg,  I’ittsburgh,  Pa.  App.  filed  Feb.  12, 

1925.  High-speed. 

1, (>69,548,  1,669,549.  Electrical  Fixturb- 
SupiniRTiNG  Device;  R.  B.  Benjamin, 
Chicago,  Ill,  Apps.  filed  July  1  and  23, 
1921. 

1, (>69, 558.  Motor-Control  System;  W.  D. 
Hartzell,  I’ittsburgh,  I’a.  App.  filed  Sept. 
12,  1921.  Employed  in  the  drilling  of  oil 
wells. 

1,669,560.  Utility  Drive;  W.  H.  Himes, 
I’ittsburgh,  Pa.  App.  filed  Feb.  18,  1925. 
Power  drive  for  Implements. 

1,669,564.  Burglar-Alarm  System;  W.  E. 
Jones,  Hennepin,  Minn.  App.  filed  May 
15,  1920. 

1,669,570.  Ti<9tMiNAL  Cover;  W.  G.  Mylius, 
Wllkin.sburg,  and  B.  G.  I^a  Bar,  Turtle 
Creek,  I’a.  App.  filed  Nov.  14,  1925. 
1,669,572.  Electrical  Measuring  Instru¬ 
ment;  C.  Oman,  Swissvale,  Pa.  App. 
filed  Feb.  3,  192^  I’olyphase  induction 
watthour  meter. 

1.669.576.  Rotary  Phase  Converter  for 
Converting  Alternating  I^rrbnt;  M. 
Schenkel,  Berlin  -  t^harlottenburg,  Ger¬ 
many.  App.  filed  July  23,  1925. 

1.669.577.  JliEQUBNCY  Converter  of  Asyn¬ 
chronous  Construction  ;  M.  Schenkel, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg,  Germany.  App. 
filed  July  23,  1925. 

1,669,582.  Temperature-Control  System; 
S.  A.  Staege,  Pittsburgh,  I’a.  App.  filed 
July  23,  1925.  For  controlling  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  dryer  unit. 

1,669,588.  Electric  Heater;  E.  G.  Burns 
and  J.  A.  Davis,  Sacramento,  Calif.  App. 
filed  Nov.  3,  1925. 

1.669.608.  Thermostatic  Switch;  F.  F. 
For.shee,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  App.  filed  May 
20.  1926. 

1.669.609.  Regulator  System;  C.  DeG. 

Fortescue,  Pittsburgh,  I’a.  App.  filed 
.Mar<‘h  18,  1925.  For  regulating  the 

excitation  current  of  dynamo-electric  ma¬ 
chines. 

1,669,619.  Electric  Meter;  A.  J.  Lush, 
Waltham,  Mass.  App.  filed  April  9,  1925. 
Of  the  double-pivot  type. 

1,669,626.  Automatic  Cut-Off  Plug  for 
Electric  Irons  ;  B.  F.  Ordway,  Pasadena. 
Calif.  App.  filed  Sept.  9,  1925. 

1,669,660.  Welding  Rod;  J.  Birc’hard 
Green,  Chlc-ugo,  HI.  App.  filed  March  19, 

1926.  For  metallic  arc  welding. 


Information  on  foreign  iiatents  can  be 
obtained  through  the  nearest  district  offlce 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce.  , 


1,669,661.  Coated  FIijjr  Material;  J.  B. 
Green,  Chicago,  111.  App.  filed  F^eb.  28, 

1927.  F'or  fusion  welding  and  cutting  by 
the  arc  pro<!eHa. 

l,%t!9,666.  FIlbctrical  Wall  Socket;  H.  F. 
Laub,  Logan,  Utah.  App.  filed  July  3, 

1923. 

1,669,687.  Rheostat-Arm  Mount;  H.  E. 
Adams  and  H.  L  Decker,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
App.  filed  July  16,  1926.  Uquid  lever  In¬ 
dicators  of  the  type  having  a  float 
actuated  rheostat. 

1,669,702.  F'usb  Box;  A.  F.  Euchenhofer, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  App.  filed  Oct.  21,  1920. 

1,669,719.  CoNDUcrroR  Suspension  Appa¬ 
ratus  ;  J.  R.  Marshall,  McKean,  Pa.  App. 
filed  Oct.  5,  1925. 

1,669,770.  Time  Switch  ;  J.  C.  Miller,  Oak 
Park,  111.  App.  filed  Dec.  24,  1925. 

1,669,773.  Elfxttrically  Heated  Bath¬ 

tub  ;  K.  H.  Ober,  Baltimore,  Md.  App. 
filed  April  13,  1926. 

1,669,802.  Electric  Stove;  C.  C.  Arm¬ 

strong,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  App.  filed 
Aug.  3,  1925. 

1,669,849.  Cigar  Lighter;  C.  Baia,  We.st 
New  York,  N.  J.  App.  filed  Aug.  4,  1925. 

1,669,938.  ViRTiCAL  Pump  Motor  with 

Top  Adjustment;  C.  FI.  Johnson  and  E. 
Mendenhall,  Los  Angele.s,  Calif.  App. 
filed  July  2,  1925. 

1,669,964.  Electrical  Water  Heater;  B. 
Barry,  Mount  Eden,  Auckland,  N.  Z.  App. 
filed  June  19,  1926.  In  which  heating  ele¬ 
ment  containers  are  inserted  into  a  water 
circulating  container. 

1,669,972.  Rbciprocating-Bed  Printing 
i’RESs ;  C.  B.  Cottrell,  3rd,  Westerly,  R.  1. 
App.  filed  July  9,  1924. 

1,669,995.  Water  Purifier;  W.  M.  Myers, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  App.  filed  May  28,  1927. 

1,670,009.  Contact  Clamp;  P.  A.  Sawyer, 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J.  App.  filed 
April  9,  1925.  For  use  in  connection  with 
lead-in  or  ground  wires  as  applied  to 
telephone  or  wireless  telephone  connec¬ 
tions. 

1,670,030.  Nonsynchronous  Motor  ;  V.  A. 
F'ynn,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  App.  filed  July  5, 

1924.  Improvement  or  control  of  the 
power  factor  or  to  the  compensation  of 
such  motors. 

1,670,031.  Synchronous  Motor;  V.  A. 
F'ynn,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  App.  filed  Oct.  22, 
1926. 

1,670,032.  Electric  Water  Heater;  A.  J. 
Gibbons,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  App.  filed 
June  5,  1926. 

1,670,040.  Dry  Cell;  E.  H.  McCabe,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.  App.  filed  Dec.  22,  1924. 

1,670,046,  1,670,047.  Battery  I’latb  and 
Method  of  Making  Same;  W.  J.  Plews, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Apps.  filed  June  27,  1921 
and  Dec.  29,  1927. 

1,670,052.  Electrode  Mass  for  Self-Bak¬ 
ing  Electrodes  ;  C.  W.  Soderberg,  Oslo, 
Norway.  App.  filed  July  22,  1924. 

1,670,063.  Load-Control  System;  A.  G. 
Darling,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  App.  filed 
June  30,  1926.  Which  permits  the  plant 
to  fully  utilize  the  waste  heat  energy  in 
certain  forms  of  cheap  fuel  resulting  as  a 
by-product  from  industrial  operations,  in 
the  generation  of  motive  fluid  for  the 
prime  movers,  while  the  plant  is  intercon¬ 
nected  with  other  sources  of  electrical 
energy  in  a  power  supply  system. 

1,670,073.  Rotary  Snap  Switch  ;  L  A. 
Kempton,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  App.  filed 
Dec.  16,  1926. 

1,670,075.  Cloth  or  Fabric  ;  T.  H.  Mc- 
Comsey,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  App.  filed 
Aug.  18,  1925.  Adapted  fur  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  electro-magnetic  thera¬ 
peutic  devices  such  as  blankets,  pads, 
garments  and  the  like. 

1,670,081.  iNDUCnON-MOTOR-CONTROL  SYS¬ 
TEM  ;  W.  Seiz,  Baden,  Switzerland.  App. 
filed  April  16,  1926.  Which  will  enable 
the  induction  machine  torque  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  independently  of  speed. 

1,670,083.  Turbinb-Reoulating  Means;  R. 
CJ.  Standerwick,  Marblehead,  Mass.  App. 
filed  April  20,  1927. 

1,670,088.  Electric  Switch  ;  L.  S.  Walle, 
Scotia,  N.  Y.  App.  filed  Dec.  31,  1923. 
F'or  reverse  current  or  normal  overload, 
the  tripping  of  the  switch  being  effective 
regardless  of  the  position  of  the  switch 
closing  mechanism. 

1,670,089.  Flow  Meter;  J.  Walsh,  Swamp- 
scott.  Mass.  App.  filed  Nov.  5,  1926. 
With  compensating  mean.s. 

1,670,091.  Electrical  Receptacle  Con¬ 
struction  ;  R.  B.  Benjamin,  Chicago,  Ill. 
App.  filed  March  9,  1923. 

1,670.093.  Control  System;  H.  Bany, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  App.  filed  June  17, 
1924.  F’V)r  effecting  a  desired  connection, 
such  as  a  connection  between  the  field 
winding  of  a  synchronous  machine  and  a 
suitable  source  of  excitation,  when  a  syn¬ 
chronous  machine  reai’hes  sym-hronous 
speed  after  being  started. 

1,670,121.  Circuit  Breaker;  E.  D.  Moore, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  App,  filed  July  23,  1924. 


New  Trade  Literature 

cAk^ _ 

UNIT  PULVERIZER.— The  Riley  Stoker 
Corporation,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  issued 
a  catalog  which  describes  and  illustrate.s 
the  new  Improved  “Atrita”  unit  pulverizei 
and  gives  information  on  the  reliability,  low 
maintenance,  ability  to  handle  wet  coal  and 
the  sustained  fineness  of  pulverization.  Tlie 
new  Riley  flare  type  burner  also  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrations  are  given  showing 
many  installations  of  the  unit  pulverizer. 

REFRACTORIES.  —  Technical  bulletin 
No.  20  issued  by  the  Crescent  Refractories 
Company,  Curwensville,  Pa.,  contains  notes 
on  the  design  of  fire-clay  .shapes.  Technical 
bulletins  1  to  19  inclusive,  which  contain 
charts,  formulas  and  simple  rules  compiled 
for  the  use  of  persons  interested  in  refrac¬ 
tory  linings  also  are  available. 

SHOP  EQUIPMENT.  —  The  Hobart 
Brothers  Company,  Troy,  Ohio,  is  distribut¬ 
ing  a  c-atalog  covering  the  HB  shop  etjuip- 
ment,  including  the  eight-hour  battery 
chargers,  electrical  testing  equipment, 
upright  automatic  air  service,  spray  paint¬ 
ing  equipment,  hydraulic  car  washers  and 
ball  bearing  buffers  and  grinders. 

PLUGS  AND  RECEPTACLES.  —  The 
Crouse-Hinds  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
distributing  bulletin  No.  2111,  covering  its 
type  BP  plugs  and  several  types  of  plug 
receptacle  condulets. 

MOTORS. — Bulletins  504,  505,  506  and 
502-A  issued  by  the  Louis  Allis  Company, 
Milwaukee,  describe  and  illustrate  respec¬ 
tively  its  slip-ring  Induction  motors,  its 
polyphase  squirrel-cage  motors,  its  single- 
phase  .squirrel-cage  condenser  motors  and 
its  inverted  rotary  converters.  The  bul¬ 
letins  cover  the  construction  features.  A 
number  of  illustrated  applications  are 
.shown. 

REFRIGERATOR  CABINETS.— The  Ben¬ 
jamin  Electric  Manufacturing  Company, 
128  South  Sangamon  Street,  Chicago,  is 
di.stributing  a  portfolio  entitled  “Building 
up  Profits  in  Electric  Refrigeration  witli 
Benjamin  All-Porcelain  Clablnets  and  the 
1928  Sales  I’rofit  Plan.”  This  portfolio 
de.scribes  a  step-by-step  method  of  building 
up  a  prospect  list,  the  preparation  of  direct - 
by-mall  and  newspaper  advertising,  the 
development  of  sales  follow-up,  and  pre- 
.sents  an  actual  exhibit  of  the  advertising 
material  prepared  by  the  Benjamin  com¬ 
pany  for  its  di.stributors  and  dealers  to  use 
in  selling  all-porcelain  cabinets  for  electric 
refrigeration.  The  company  also  has  issued 
a  catalog  describing  and  illustrating  its  new 
line  of  all  porcelain  cabinets  for  electric 
refrigeration  for  apartment  house  installa¬ 
tion. 

- 

Foreign  Trade 
Opportunities 
cAk _ - _ 

Following  are  listed  opportunitle.s  to  enter 
foreign  markets.  Where  the  item  is  num¬ 
bered,  further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  F'oreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Washington,  by  mentioning  the 
number : 

Purcha.se  is  desired  in  Sydney,  Australia 
(No.  31,526),  of  hard-rubber  battery  con¬ 
tainers,  covers  and  vents. 

An  agency  is  desired  in  Luebeck,  Ger¬ 
many  (No.  31,533),  for  diaphragm  sheets 
for  telephones,  loud  speakers,  etc. 

An  agency  Is  desired  in  Munich,  Germany 
(No.  31,531),  for  electric  hand  and  hair 
driers. 

Purcha.se  or  agency  Is  desired  in  Gruen- 
berg,  Germany  (No.  31,525),  for  electric 
hand  driers. 

An  agency  Is  desired  in  Mannheim,  Ger¬ 
many  (No.  31,528),  for  electrical  hot-air 
drying  apparatus,  motor-driven  household 
electrical  appliances  and  electric  washing 
machines. 

An  agency  is  desired  in  Dresden.  Ger¬ 
many  (No.  31,532),  for  electrical  hot-air 
drying  apparatus,  and  another  (No.  31,504) 
for  electric  portable  tools. 

Fhirchase  is  desired  In  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands  (No.  31,524),  of  electric  floor 
polishers  and  electric  washing  machines. 

An  agency  is  desired  in  Port  au  Prince, 
Haiti  (No.  31,522),  for  household  electrical 
appliances  and  electric  refrigerators,  and 
another  (No.  31,523)  for  household  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  and  electric  refrigerators. 

An  agency  is  desired  in  Bradford,  Flng- 
land  (No.  31,536),  for  colored  porcelain 
lighting  fi.xtures  ami  vacuum  cleaners. 
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